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CHRONOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


1815.—Expi of Company’s chanter; debates in Parliament. Accession of 
fe Moira. 

18rf.—His vidy,ofthe situatign: quarrelsome”attiigde of the Gurkhas of 

» Nipel. War begun : disastors® , 

1815.—~Kamauroccugied by Colo&el Gardner, Successes of Ochterlony. 

1814—SulMission of Gurkhas, Nawdh of Audh assumes title of “ Wing.” 

1817,—-Rebellion of Daya Ram and capture of Hddnas, ‘Che Pinddri trouble 
egrows intolerable; bao*vard policy abandoned, Misconduct of 
Peshwa; attack on Poona Residency ; defeat and flight of Raji 
Rado, whose cAhduw is imitated by the Bhonsld of Nagpur with 
similar @ongfuences. 

1818,-SAUeniefftgof fahratta country. Pinddris dispesed,* and their 

am leadgrs disposed of. Surender of Béji Rog 4 

1819.—-Siege of Asirgarh, end of tie wary and consolidation British power, 

1870-22,--Mtaswtes @f fiscal refer ; “hdministraggn of justice émaproved 5 
the revenue retrieved. ‘Trouble with Palmer & Co . 

1823.—Lord Amherst assumes office, Aggression of the Biaumese and 
Wfusal of redress, ° 

1824.—War declared ; ingffftient measures, 

1825-26,—Britiah des advandés fram Rangoon (¥ebruary 1825). Submis 
sion of the Court of Ava and end of war, Disturbances In Central 

Ze . IndiagAlwar, etc, Siege of Bhurtpwr ‘ 

1827,—@urbar at Agra. Governor-General visils Simla, Deaths of Sindia 
and Sir T, Yunwo, ElpNinstone retires. 

1828,—Amherst resigns office, fyquiry into freehold tenures, and titles cone 
firmed, Accession ofg3entinck, 

1829,—Malcolm’s administration at Bombay. Hentinck’s policy of retiench- 
ment, and great hostility of Emopeans in India. 

1830,—Roforms begun in land revenue, N.-W.P. 

1831-3@—Liotbles on NE. frontier, Diplomatic advances, Kol rising 
suppregged, Mysore sequestrated, Kyrg annexed, 

1893-35.—Trowplae in Rgjputdn, Ring of Aydh Svarggd. ¢ Ptasant pro- 
prictofship recogniged in Hindustait New ch@eer given to 
Company, Legislature established for British elfidia; Bentinck 
makeg over charge to Metcalfe, 7 

1835,--Metcalfe passes an Act for@frecing jouaalism, 

1836-—Anckland assumes governmem in Calculta, 

silt 
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AD, 
1837.—Disputed succession &t Lucknow. Great famine in Hindustan, 
Auckland ipterfere®& Kabul, ee oe g 
1838,—(March) Bndign Govgnment appomrse f favor; Dost munamad. 
(Apuil) Recall of Burites, {Atfgust) Deposition of Dosg planned. 
(October) The*s imfe mani esto, Armies set on foot. 
1839,—Flarch through Sindh: Quetif’ and Kandahar oc€ypied: diege of 
Ghazni antl flight of Dost, (Augsst) Shah Shuja ewers Kabul, 
1840,--Afghdn country apparentlyep%i fied, 
1841—Unheeded wainings, (November) Rising at KAbul and murder of 
Burnes, (December) Assassination of the Envoy, 
1842.—Retreat of troops apd isaster in the passes. ES on of Jaldlthad, 
Auckland’s feeble conduct; he retites, suct’ eg y Ellen. 
borough. Advance of General Pollock on Kabul. pir C. Napier 
in Sindhs * 
1843.—Rising in Sinéh; battle of Midnig Sindh arfhent’d. Murder” df 
ahardja Sh&r Sink af Lghore. (December) Gvlion gampaign, 
Ellenborough recalled. ‘ : 
1844,—Hardinge assumes government, 
1845—Anarchy in Punjab: attitude of Biitish pacific, (JAecember) Sikh 
aimy invades Hindustan. 
1846,—Battles of Mudki, Firuz Shéh, Aliwdl, and Sobraon. (March) sirst 
treaty of Lahore. New treaty befiie Pro year’s end. Dwgrka- 
nath dies in London. i 
1847,—Hafdinge retires, leaving a financial surplus, 
1848,—-Dalhohsief enters on office with peacefulomens, (April) Ourak 
at @fultan, Vigour of Egwardes@ Rebellion of Chatr Sinh, and 
rdefection of,his son. (Nove®ber) Goughetaket tie field, apd 
* — siege of Multan begins. “ 
1849,—(Januar¥) Multan taken: drawn battle at Chilianwéla, | (February) 
Sikh army beaten aw Gujardt: its final disarmament and dis- 
bandment, 
18g0,—Symptoms of insubordination. Dalhotisie and Sire’. Napier fall out, 
Campaign against human sacrifice in Orissa, 
1851.—Maladministration in Audh isaches its climax, 
1852.~—John Lawrence becomes supreme in the Punjab, War ineBurma 
inevitable, 
1853.—Rapid conquest of Rangoon anu reyu, wincu ure annexed to British 
India, Last 1enewal of Com ay's chatter, Annexations and? 
reforms : arrangement with Nizdm, 
1854,—-Ganges Canal opened. Department of Public Instruction formed 
under orders from “London. Commengement of electric tele- 
graph and railway system. 
1856.—Annexation of Audh, and retirement of Dalhousig, who is succeeded 
, (Uftorugry) iy Lowd Canning? 
¥857.—The “Fersian War.® Alarm about gransed cartridges ; outbreak gt 
Meerat ; niassacre of ‘Cawnpore ; death of Henspat Rwrence and 
"defence ef Lucknow Residemtzy; siege and capture of Delhi- 
pacification of Hhdustan.@ Three universities founded 
(Novemhér) Lucknow garri#n relieved by General Campbell. 
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18¢,—Reconquest of Agdh and of Central éifdia, Abolition ef Company's 

we governmerit, Proclamation by fhe Queen® 

189.—Remodelled idministratios and fingncifil reformh., 

1860.—Ingian Penal Code and Law Reform, * 

1861.—EzKt Indign railway opened. 

1862,—Canninghieties, sticcecded by Elgin. 

1863,—Tout eangl durbars gf Vigeroy4 Sitana campaign begun; death of 
Elgin art appoihtment of Je Lagyrence. 

1864 g-Death of Dast Muhamad and disputed succession. 

1865,—-War in Bhutan. Durbar at Agra and investiture of “ Star of India.” 
Full betich decision of Calcuttc®O@urt on Bengal tenancies, 
Famyie in Orissa. 

1866-68,—D@velopment of Native States. ‘The sra st dona norint 
Intwiry.e “ Masterly inactivity” an@ arret%&ement with Russia, 





a) Tengey-right in Punjab and Audh, Progress in Centr Provinces. 
1868-69,-rleinartcial deficit, » * ¢ 
1869.—Mayo befomes Viceroy, Amir Sher Ali visits India, but only obtains 
° “morfl suppoy t.” 


1870-71.--Boundary: demarcation and frontier policy. Centralisation of 

a finance, cad 

1872,.——Murder of Viceroy, Russians occupy Khiva, 

1873%—Accession of Loxd@Norgibrook, Alliance with Sher Ali declined. 

1874.—Scgreity in Bengal, and costly relief, 

1875.—Tyjal and%d@position of Gatlewar, 

1879-76,—Visit ef Prince of Walceto India, Lord North 

« is sugecedgd by Rowerg-o«l Lytton, er 

1876-77.—Renewed negotiations with Sher Ali. FRnine in MipofQ and the 
Deccan. ° ° 

1877,—" Imperial Assembly” at Delhi. gihe famine hecomes general ; 
frightful loss of life, 

1878,--British Indiah troops gent te Malin, Russian mission to Sher Ali, 
Congi@s of Berlif and recall of mission, Chamberlain turned 
back from Ali Masjid. ‘Three columns directed on Afghanistdn, 

1879,—-Advance “of General Roberts, and flight of Sher Ali, Treaty of 
Gandamak, The missica and murder of Cavagnari, Roberts at 
Kabul. e+ 

1880,-~-Great Budget scandal, Lyston succeeded by Lord Ripon, Advance 
of General Stewart from Kandahdr, and defeat of British by 
Aijub; iclief of Kandahdr and permanent advance of frontier 
line, ; 

1881,—Mysore restored native dynasty, 

1882,—elf-government measures, - 

1883.—Criminal Igrocedure and Jaducation Reforms . Bengal tenancy 


Breage resigns, and 


discyssed, ie ° 
1484,—Lord Ripon succeeded eby Lord Dufferi?, Debates, inm Council o1 
eRgnl tenancy. a o * * 


1885.—Act for rfief of Bengal tenants. Amir Abdin-Rahtnon mefts Viceroy 
at Rawal-Pindi, The“Pagjdeh incident and accommodation will 
Russia, Thitd Burmese, wat} deposition of the King, ° 
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1886 .—Annesation of Upper «Burma, Commencrment of the Congress 
movement Lord Sonnemara Bpeseeds Sir Mo E. Giareyp pf ase 
Governoy of Madsis. ra 

1887,—Discuggtons in Council fs to rent and revenue in Audh andPunjab, 

1888,—Passing of Audb Kent Act. gRent and revenue racts fr Punjab. 
Loid Lansdowne assumesAiffice. 

1889,—Logislation of rent and ievgnpe in Central Province), oLaws passed 
for regulation of self-government, PacificitiGn proceeds, 

1890-91.—Convention with Ching on Thibet. Disaster at Manipur, Speedy 
retaliation, Lord’ Landsdowne sends expedition, General 
census shows gedt increase of population.« % f 5 

1893,—Pacification of Upper Buima completed. Sir Mattimer Durand’s 
mission to Kabul. Enlargement of Legislative /Jouncils and 
extension ef their powers, Cgmmissions “opered on opium, 
fQprosy, and Indian gricultte, Viceroy divers important 
address at Agra, Frontier tries reduced to sukinission, 

1894- 95.—Chitral expedition, Temporary conclusion of negotiatjgns regard 
ing Thibet, Exchange value of lupee fixed, Retirement of Bord 
Lansdowne. Accession of Loid Elgin, On recommeiidation of 
Public Service Commission, incieased employment given to” 
natives of India in higher posts. Chitral affaus concluded, 

1896.—Failme of periodical rains begins diought pO foxhine, Goverxnent 
,makes extensive prepatations, Tisst <ppeayance o3 bubonic 


“plaguq, Assassination of officers at Poona, 7 m 
1897.—Commeficement of campaigns in Malakhand and Sathana hills, 
1898, —Temination of i campaign, 2a 9 eo “a 


1899.—L§id Elgin 1ctires, succeeded by Tord Curzon of Keddleston, 
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CUAPTER XUL 
THE DAWN_OF EMPIRE, 


Section Ig chai ge @ the Company's position—Scction 2: The Nepalese 
wat agd minor distuibances.—Section 3; ‘The Pindar wat, 


SrcrioN 1.—-The new Govérnor-General, Lord Moira, was of 
thag excellent Angip-Irish stock which, from the days of Sir 
Eyfe Coote to* those of Lord Roberts, has supplicd British 
India with’ ss qmany fine officers,* As Colonel Rawdon, he 
hat Been distinguished—s» far as distinction -@5 to be had 
there—tin Uae Asnerica® wer, “where he ptlainted Uhe post of 
,Adjutant-Gencral, and Icarned® the art of strategie After 
*his return to Europe he was created Baron Rawdon; and 
about 1793 succeeded his father? who had been raised to 
the pecraga as Iatl of Moira, ‘Two years later he took 
part in the *attack of the French royalists on Quiberon, 
which was sp signally defeated by Hoche, A favourite of 
thé Srince of Wales, he {llowed the Whigs, and in 1806 
obtained the post ef Mastgr-General of the Ordnance. Afler a 
few years of London life, and the political activity of which we 
have already had a glimps., he was imposed on India by the 
will of his master—now become Regent, Moira had by this 
time attained his goth year, an agg at which modein Indian 
officigls are usually supcrannuated : he had no better record but 
that of a fair sgldier and a zaulous courticw; and he wis under? 
taking the Jlcrculcam task of goveriiisg an ufMcarawn gountry 
with the fgditional duti¢s of Commander-in-Chief, and under _ 
entiely new gonclitions. 

* Such were also the Wellesfeyg, Gilléspic, C. Napier, Gough, thg Law 
iences, and Mayo, 

* yor 
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Before welating the evtats of the epoch sp singularly opened, 
it will be well to give sonfe conception, of thesp changig, nd 
of the causgs byw. hich they were yroduced, The authority of 
the Company, whicht,had chafed Wellesley and Yhackled 
Barlow‘and Minto, was no longtr to impede the gpread of the 
Empire; and the manner of fhis amagcipation put now be 
briefly reviewed. . . ° 

The Company had obtaitfed a renewal of the Charter in 993, 
as we have already noticed 3 on which occasion attempts were un- 
successfully made by Glasgow, Liverpool, and Britto], & sccare 
a share in the Eastern trade.* But, indeed, the exJting state 
of things was no¢ @wvitlfout its’ recommendations, a; the acts 
of so renfSte a period ought not to be altogetherejudged from 
the point of view that offers itselfa hundred yeers tater, In 
1793 a great deal remained to be done before the pulslic mind 
became convinced that the Eastern trade coult! be safely 
thrown open, In China there wM but one port, Cation; but 
it was watched and regulated by a strong and jealous govern~ 
ment. In India difficulties of the “oppogtee nature exidted, 

There copld not well be treaty-ports, for wafft of a valid native 

government, with which to make tyeaties, Therg wer str@ng 

reasons why tht King of Great gByjtaia should nog conquer the 
varioussStates of I dia by nyans.of his own armies, or rabe 
them through his own administrators, So a compromise was 
adopted, for which the Dedlaratory Act, of 1788 had, in some 
degree, prepared the way; provision,beiifg made for a small 
allotment of tonnage to private trade, the mé@népoly of the 

Company had been in general icnewed for another twenty 

years; the presence of Eurépeans not connected with the 

Company continued to be forbiddgn ; ands the interdi&t was 

made expressly to include persons gundertaking to go to India 
as missionaries or instructors of the people. Whether con-@ 
sciously or not, the men of those days were avoiding the errors 
of the Portuguese, who had lost the trade that they had tried 
to carry gn with no chartered company and ho territorial egipire, 
ebut witlrardent effogts for religioys proselytism 
But in rZrpetimes were a good cecal chgnged Pagd such rules 
might Welk be considefed open to disaussion, even @inong those 
' who might have thought the matter plain twenty, Pears carlicr, 
Questions of detp impoit fad arigen; as, for irfStance, #1 the 


. 


ve Vol, i pe 238, 
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* Persian business avlien the Goveior-General (Itord Minto), 
hadefaimed a tight to send an amiassad¢: to Tcheran on the 
express ground that the “Compahyss Govefament was vested 
with sbvereign power within its own borders; and, in that 
charactey h&d, as he said, bygn acknowledged by the Shah, 
“This acknéwledged ghartcter,g Minto added, “as it constituted 
the basis so it ‘maugt form the comént of our external relations.” 
Tifis was plain speaking, dnd conveyed a challenge almost 
bound ,to be 4aken up by Parliament end the King’s Cabinet, 
The matfereof Sovercignty was seen to involve two questions: 
If the CQmpany was a Soverejgn ought Sovereigns to trade? 
If it were Sngaged in trade ought it to be t Sovercign? These 
questions Sdn began to ,engage the aitention of politicians 
when once they fad been perceived; but there still remained 
nsinor points ‘hardly less interesting to Parliament and the public 
at large. One was the point of patronage: if the Company 
were abolished would not fhe nomination to Indian adminis. 
trative posts and reilitary commissions, falling into the hands 
of Ministers, afd,® mass of influence which would enable the 
party in poor to corrupt the Commons ancy the ¢donstituen- 
cies, so thateit might becotie immovable and ayteeratic? That 
was ofje inepoitant poifit ;*afother being as to mi§gions and 
Ynisaionaiies, If the Conepany weie to be maintaited what 
precautigns would have to be taken against’ the dangers 
indicated by the mutiny at Vellore} on onc hand, and by Minto’s 
recent action, on the otffor ? « 

The subject of the widest national interest was, and perhaps 
is still, the astern trade. In, those days, cerlainly, when the 
Britigh Isles still grew theis own food, it was natural that an 
ideal should exisf that tae best relations between India and 
England was this: that tlfe former should take the manufac 
tures of the latter, paying for them in raw material, al the 
lowest possible rates, In early days it had not been so; if, in- 
deed, any ideal at .all had been formed; but it may 1ather be 
saidethat the existence of the East India Company jhad been 
required and gnaintained by*the impossilfilityof obtaining an 
adequate stpply of ulmegs and tcagepper And picec-goods 
through agpinstrumentality equally convenient and ixusty, Ane 
important mpdification, hoyfever, occured abut the *beginning 
of tif nineteenth century, “Tye Company’s agency might gill be 
useful in regard to tea, but spices were casic to come by now 
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while, as fo piece-goodsp the cnormouse improves rents | is 
maghinery for twisting apd spinning, and the jatioducitén, ‘o 
steam-powerr had “made it .pdssible produce fabrics, al home 
whose cheapness almost forbade importation, dn 108 the 
value of imported Indian toxtile® had fallen from three millions 
sterling to litle over four hundyed thougand pounslsy and the 
trade of the Company was ‘so disosganised that the Court of 
Director's had to call home their cash-balanées, In Septenrber 
of that year Mr Dunclaa, the President of the Bagrd of Control, 
sent a letter to the “ Chairs,” in which he informesl thélm that 
the propriety of renewing the, Charter was about ip be con- 
. sidered by the Go¥anment, and invited them 19 susmit to the 
early decision of Pasliament” any arguments thatfethey might 
desire to urge against the abolitiot of the Company. “To this 
the Chairs made answer that they could and would Sresendly 
show that the maintenance of their commercial monopoly and 
of their political power was alikeVlesirable in the intbrests of 
both themselves and the public, 2e, pf “England and India 
alike,” as we should now phrase it. ae i) 

A Select Cammittee of the Commons was appBiftcd) which, 
during the nex{ four years, examiited many witnesses of chh- 
spicuous Rnowledge and importafice; il the axguments for and 
against the commercial and jfolitigal claims of the Comparty, 
were discussetl in the press, and debated in both chambers ot 
the legislature; in Novembét, 1811, a statutory nolice’was sent 
to the Court of Directors by the pSpeqker,, signifying that the 
Company’s commercial privileges would cease®on the roth 
April, 1814, That notice, indegd, was only forma}, and did not, 
by itself, preclude the possibility pf renewal; nevertheless, the 
tenor of all that Mr Dundas wrote was decidedly in the direc. 
tion of non-renewal. He even intimated a design of amalga- 
mating the Company’s troops with the Royal Army. Tarly in 
1812, the President, who, on the death of his father, had become 
Lord Melville, explicitly apprised the Directors’ that he 
remainectentirely unconvinced by any of the arguments yrged 
fn favour of their commercial monopoly, excepting so far as 
the Carton fraffe was concerned, On thjs the Divectors took 
peanest action ;,and, affer duly consulttng their congtityents, the’ 
“proprietars” (ag the sharcholdets of the Company were 
called), preferred their petition for ienewal on 7tlf April, 4812, 
The attention ofethe mercantile commuitity was noW fully 
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a 
agoused; and petitions on the #ther syle poured into the 
Lo@tr Houstpalike frome London, which desire! to inherit the 
Company’s monopoly, and frome the mercfints of the 
“outpérts” ef Liverpool, ele who Wished that all monopoly 
should be Svept away. ® 

In M&y*the Prime MAhistcnwas assassinated, and the unsuc- 
cessful attempt al, Cabinct-makinfy by Lord Moira took place, 
witich has been already mentioned as the cause of that noble. 
man’s ppoiramgnt to India, Two fiotiticians acquainted with 
the affaigs ef that country were appealed to, the Marquis of 
Wellesley and Mr Canning; -but they bojh declined to take 
office, as go “did the Whig pecgs, Lords*Grey an@ Grenville; 
neverthgle&, the views of {icse four statesmen did not allow of 
their joinin& in @ complete or formal Opposition, The Earl of 
BuckinghamShire, who had governed Madras for four years 
towards, the end of the lasi,century, succeeded Melville at the 
Board of Control His views, as Indian Minister, were even 
mere opposed 1o the alaims of the Company than had been 
thdse pf his Prelecessor, He was in favour of 2 drastic 
treatment} and at first proposed that if the Coyipany should be 
permitted te preserve corfmercial privileges, §tshould be on 
conditfon of’a tolal ab&nd8nfaent of allepolitical paver, Ie 
considered thal the separatioh of these two Junctions was 
absolutely essential to the future of India, where the adminis. 
tration had been often crippled by the diversion to commercial 
exigencies of funds squirted for purposes of State, The 
Company, on learning’ this, presented a fresh petition to either 
House of Derliament, repeating former arguments, insisting 
that ¢he one function was «ecccssary to the efficiency of the 
ather, and both to’the welfare of India and Great Britain, 

And now opened the final struggle, On the 22nd March, 
1813, Lord Castlereagh, who, though nominally only Voreign 
Secretary, was Leader in the Commons, submitted a series of 
Resolutions to a Committce of the whole IJouse; the general 
aurpert being the maintenance of the Company as 4 political 
rower, with the complete opdhing of all uf Eastern trade, ox. 
cepting that to Cantdy, .A similar méhoure was introdticed by 
Buckingleagishire in the Lords, 3 « 

In the dgbates that followed much abilisy was Shown on 
noth®ajdes, As to the plitgcal question, indeed, no general 
lifference of opinidn appeaged, There wag a strong fecline 
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that the distributiog of apfgointments, the * patronage,” as it 
was called, wassaf@ in the Jiands gf the Direetors thar™Mse- 
where; while® most public* men, whether in office or only in 
expectatton, were alike® satisfied, with a systemewhich gave 
Ministers practical power, yet lo& most of the respSnsibility on 
other shoulders, The strug; rle@therforey was geafly “over the 
Indian trade, On that sulaject sofne of fhe most eminent 
officials (retired, or at home on furlough), were examined *as 
witnesses, and deposed %in? favour of the Compafy. Mynro in 
patticular spoke strongly and shrewdly ; making sfu@h, as did 
also his old fiiendsMalcelm, of the dangers tha, mi¢ht follow 
on the unrestricted admission of irresponsible Iysgpeans into 
the country, ITe poiifted out th® fiistion and disputes between 
these men and the natives that must from time to timg arisc; 
and showed that for such friction no real legal remedies wefe 
provided by Indian institutions, J these opinions he was sup- 
ported by the two most distinguished Anglo-Indian civil officers 
then living, Lord Teignmouth and theeven@rgblg Warren Tps* 
lings. That they weie not altogether wrongtis pyoyed eby the 
subsequent indi§o difficultics of Bepgal, and bY the continygl 
troubles qnd Tinkerings in judiqal prgcedure thaf havg since 
disquieted the counts, from thg days of Lord W, Bentinck tq 
those ofthe @farquess of Ripon, “But, when these witnesses 
went on to state that the grade with India was unlikely to 
increase, they were not only on, Icsg firm ground, but the 
expectation, had it been better based, ought to gave afforded 
a neutralisation of their other objection. Munro alone showed 
grounds for his views, which* were, moreover,*much more 
moderate and reasonable than thésc of otha: witnesses off the 
same side, In stating actual asceyfined facts concerning the 
veiy small average expenditure of the natives on secondary 
wants,* he showed reason for anticipating no great immediate 
expansion of commerce between the two countries, He did 
more, indeed ; for he went far to account for the fact thag the 
eommerc’ so warmlycontended fgr, was not a source of profit, 
except jn tle @ne artisle of tea, whichgit was ngt intended 
should be touched, ° ° er ° 

On the subject of missions for the propaggtfon of the 

* Agcoiding to the examination of a, latge population, Mumo estifhated 


this at no moze than #gs yearly per individual, taking an average of rich 
awd poor, 
es 
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British religious creeds, again, the sports gvere mostly hostile 
to cltige. They conewred in thinlaing that any interference 
by the Government in this "direction would n&t onky be fraught 
with gr@ve political dangers, hut would*be a detrimens to the 
cause of, C&ristianity. Ever Lord Teignmouth, himself a 
leader of thé Evangeljcal¥ and hairman of the Bible Socicty, 
was constrained tg join, generally, in this opinion: he would 
open a door to missionary enterprise, but abstain from all 
approagh to Stste,aid ; and he added éhet it would be advisable 
to’ leave {hee local Government free to determine the amount 
of control%o be exercised over persons so engaged, 

_ The Houge ‘proceedeckto take the evider&e into cogsideration 
in its bearinf on Castlereagp’s Resolutions; and a brisk debate 
occurred in Commpittce on the 31st May. The members con- 
nected fith, the Company brought up the usual arguments, 
alleging once more that the tgrritories acquired by the Company 

“belonged to the Company by right of conquest, and claiming 
to have proved that # mercantile monopoly was essential to the 
mathteyance offsq@ereignty. The new scheme, by striking at 
the Company’stommercial privileges, would leggl to its political 
decay, and s@ deprive the British Islands of adyamages “much 
too valhable’ to be sacMfic&l*for a trifling reducti8p in the 

freight of Indian goods.” «Théy onco more broughts up the 
danger af European immigration, and the somewhat incom- 
patible estimate thgt ‘no increase “was likely to take place in 

the trade, . ° 

These arguments were disposed of by Canning; who, though 

hostile to Castlereagh personally, and not very friendly to the 

colleqive Cabinet, made a-wise and moderate speech in 
support of the Resolutions In this he showed the foresight— 
with some of the flippanéy—of a great mind dealing with 
inferiors: pointing out the exaggerated assumptions that had 
been made, both as to the habits of the natives and the character 
of, European commercial agents. He did not believe in the 
immatability of Asiatic manner, or anticipate rebellion from 
immigrants weom he regardtd as sometlfing af the nature of 
needy knife-grinders%, He could nof,admit thé Company's 
élaims ofeapsolute soverdignty, but was not unwilling that the, 
servants of the Company should retain the control of India as 

a tethgorary concession frdmeParliament. No other spegch in 

the Commons was duite up to Canning’s intéllectual level; yet, 


a 
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as soon as thie missionary*question was appreached, the carnest- 
ness of Mr Wilberfgrce ave to the ceprassion of his argemcnis 
in favour of the*thirtcenjh*Resolution a weight and dignity 
wholly wanting on the’ether side. The policy of, that *Resolu- 
tion was—after all—not of a vgfy wide or alarming character: 
all that was contemplated beigg that the Governgnent should 
not be debarred, by statutey from kecnsing a fertain number 
of Christian teachers to set Sail for, and dwéll in, the territories 
subject to the East Igdja Company. Wilberfgrce made two 
fine speeches in support of this Resolution ; exaggerating—as was 
pethaps almost inevitable—the, moral defects and evifresults of 
the Hindu and Me@hathadan religions; and $0 affording an 
' e ar +t 
opening to the opponents of tke plan; but givitie interesting 
instances of cruel practices arising Sut of Hinduism, ahd of the 
ease with which some of them had been put down by Huropean 
officials, This, at least, was a solid basis of argument,’and one 
that has even now been only pMtially explored, There are 
two kinds of practice, alike abhorren{ tog modern civilisatjon, 
yet by no means equal in their capacity ofereform, Pracfices 
that are +of liule moral bearing, and merely @ fairs of taste 
and traditioyal custom, are hardly ¢0 be changed eby a forefn 
rulers honce sifeh difficulties as*impoging a new sbyle of head- 
dress op the scpoys, or making kigh-caste boys sit on thé, 
same school-Bench as low-caste boys, But, as soon as the re. 
former touches on morals, it*is commonly scen that tHe human 
heart is alike in all parts of tha woxld, and in almost every 
stage of civilisation, When Albuquerque prolfbited widow- 
burning in Portuguese India, when Wellesley, forbade the 
exposure of infants on Saugor igland, they proposed changes 
which at once recommended themgelves t8 the public con- 
science, and they were acclaimed as*public benefactors, 

The upshot was that a large majority of the Commons 
accepted the principle that the same fair field should be Ieft to 
the faith of the ruling nation as was open to the creeds of the 
Muslims, Tindus, and other followers of other faiths, Sp far, 
fut least, there was nething in thee project that cguld offend the 
most sgient#id@ ideas A the State’s dyies. The rest was 
yberhaps more questionable ; only ten*iHousand poynds a yeat 
was set aside fot the education of the peoplee from whose 
humble contributions the Governmétit was already derivistg an, 
annual revenue of seventeen milflons, At*the same time pro« 
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vision was made fer the establishgecnt of, digniteries of the 
AngHé@an dengtgination. @n the Resglutions a bill was framed 
which passed the Commons and went to the ‘hereditary Cham- 
ber on fyth Jginc, In the meanwhile their Lordships had held 
an interestig debate of theiy own, in the course of which 
several uitexpected thing# toolg place, Lord Wellesley, who 
had formerly incuryed the tlispleastire of the Directors for the 
encburagement which, as Governor-General, he had given to 
unlicenged trade (and who had even daéd down in a dispatch 
the principle that such ought to be the established practice), 
this same “Wellesley now appeared as the champion of privilege 
and the apdlg fst of monepoly, Nor was tf the ony surprise 
which the Ydbate (oth April, 813) produced in the Lords, 
The plans ®f tye Government were, to a certain extent, 
ea by, Lord Grenville, whom we lately saw rejecting the 
ecombination proposed by Lgrd Moira after the death of Mr 
Perceval. 

Although ostensibly én opposition, Grenville on the whole 
spoke for the *Gdvornment 3 nay, more, he supported the 
mgasure with fwresight and cloquence, not exceeged by*Canning, 
and without “hat element of somewhat acrid plaagentry seldom 
absent from*the specchc¥ oftife brilliant eommoner, *Remem~ 
Bering that he had been # kin’man and colleague ofePilt, in 
Pits best. days, he put the case upon a higher plane than that 
of party, ullering trughs never recognised before, which have since 
been approves by the wxpericnce of succeeding generations, 
Going far beyond the plans of Government, he thought that 
any renewal eat all ought to be made subject {to occasional 
revision ; twenty years being «a period far too long for fuming 
out the sovereignty of sixty millions of souls, especially at that 
moment when twenty months might determine the fate of the 
whole British Empire, If indeed British India were declared 
to be a portion of that Empire, it might share its fortunes: 
but what respect could they expect forcign powers to show 
to a®commercial association professing to exercise quthority 
delegated by tle extinct domfion of the “Grea Mogul?” * 


* This pofntwas settled by Moita in the following year, whey he passed ' 
by Defhi withowt paying a visit Jo Alcbar Shih, whom@he refused lo 1ecog- 
nise as-e-cyen nominally—Empetoreof [industan, which had been dene by 
some of his predecessors. 
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Passing*on to the merpatile aspect, Grenville crushed jhe 
arguments of the Company's champions by a ¢tear expbsition 
of economia printiples, The attempt to bolster-up trade with 
India hy the exerciste of dominion had beengan donomic 
failure. The Company had I@st money by the® tirade with 
India in proportion to the groyth of their political Sway ; the 
only part of their trade th{it was*now profitable was China, 
where they had never had any power, and where intcrcourse%was 
restricted to one porte elfrce the Indian trad@, and the self. 
interest of buyers and sellers would soon surmount gil existing 
obstacles; commerce must always increase by commerce, and 
industry hy indus: that was a universal law Snfdiced by the 
necessity of things and proved by all experiée., It was 
impossible that India could escape its action: thd exignsion of 
trade must promote industry and excite secondary wants, ° 

As for the patronage ancl Grenville acknowledged its 
existence, but could not admit that the retention of Indian 
patronage by the Directors was the only aktternative to its being 
made an engine of political corruption, Gt" seemed , to him 
that civif appeintments might well be givem to’ candidajes 
chosen by ompetition ; he would Shot send thenr to a special 
college, fat would gave them aff @dufation at thé Universities 
in common with the youths of theiretime and position.* 

Such were some of the leading ideas of this address, alike 
memorable for its originality, and for the,iold which its prin. 
ciples have taken on all subsequtnt grrangemepts, Grenville 
here resembles Warren Hastings ; though standing alone at the 
time, each laid down rules, or astablished principles, which have 
been found of durable application by succeeding statesmen, 
And, indeed—even at the time—one can feadily believe that 
some of Grenville’s words fell lik a presage upon the more, 
intelligent members of the Company ; for they speedily accepted 
the compromise offered by Ministers as better than total 
annihilation, The history of the next twenty years shows that 
the arrangement finally arrived at in 1813 was not wéthout 


elements of working utility. Uifdeniable as was the abstract 
e < Ld 
* The East Indian College had been opotedn Tleitford Gratle after tite 
partial abupgation of Wellesley’s College of Fort William. » It was removed 
to the still more igblated situation of Heilcybury about 4809, Tigis was 
muchYuestioned at the time ; and Grefivilic’s plan, is essentially teat which 
has since taken its place, 
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truth of the views @xpressed by By@kinghamshire ‘and Gren- 
ville! it must beeadmitted that the, conditions then existing in 
India were unfavourable for the immediate intreduction of 
drastic political change. The Southern*Peninsula, indosd, was 
fairly quiet; “in the Telugu anel Tamil countries the paticnt 
labour of Munraqand kis cBlleagaies was extending the arts of 
peace and calming «the minds of then, But in Central India 
the “Pindari desolation was extending; Rajputdna wasting 
away wwier the*’oppressions of Sindia‘atd the depredations of 
Amir Khde, tvas piteously invoking British protection; while 
Hindustan ‘yas jp the state of France aficr the hundred years’ 
war Audh’was a scene’ of misgovernmeht’ and igsecurity ; 
Rohilkhand Spd the Dudb were full of turbulent barons, cach 
with his gastle gawrisoned by disbanded soldicrs—the dregs of 
the’ late wars—often unable to draw their pay, and dependent 
fpr subsistance on the plundergof the adjacent villages,* 

Such, then, was the state of affairs when Moira relieved 
Mintp in Octobg, 1813 ;sbecoming, the first Governor-General 
under the newysystdm. From his private journals we obtain a 
clear view of thé principles.on which he propoyed to’ exercise 
his offig., Without org “cxpressing the contdfapt of the 

oe. 
Djrectors opénly professed by his predecomior Lord Wellesley, 
ke considered that India was, ultimately, under Jhe Govern- 
ment of the Crown and Parliamen, of Great Britain; and he 
conceived that “our object ought to be to render the British 
Government paramount, im efffct, if not declaredly” (6th Febru« 
ary, 1814). The difficulties in the way he did not ignore, In 
spite of Minto’f able financial poliey, the surplus had disappeared 
under ¢he drain cauged by the orders of the Court of Directors, 
Hostile clouds were gathying from the [limalaya to the 
wWindya mountains; and he recorded at the time that he saw 
around him “the clements of a war more general than any that 
we have hitherto encountered” ( Journal I, 47). But he scems 
to have contemplated the situation with the “cheery stoicism” 
so confmon among British chiefs of that day P| he prepara boldly 
to make the b@st use of his “imperfect, resourcgs and in the 
~ beginning of’ the hot seagon—whcen modern viceroys aré com. 


%e 
* A respectable agriculturist in Audh asked a Brigish offices, in 1814, 
Sthe sawe questich that Elphinstotie had been asked by the hermit, in 1802, 
as he nfirched through Cuttack—*' When are you going to tak€ this 
wretched cougtry i” as Tastiggs'’ gounals,” yolk i, p, 236.) 
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fortably inStalled ip an A€pine chdlet—he sct out for a journey 
by boat to the Uyaper Pxovinces. Jor the next: two ydars, the 
dauntless veterah remained for the most parl under canvas, 
defying heat and pestilence at an age when mest nfen crave 
repose; and carrying a vigilaat cye and cheerffil courage to 
every quarter in which his preyence Scerged mogt required, from 
the banks of the Tapti to tht foot of the Himalaya range. 

{The debates are well summarised in Marshman’s sctond 
volume; and, still nose fully, in Wilson, Wol’ VI}. Lord, 
Grenville’s specch—revised by himself—was published as a 
pamphlct in the same,ycar.] - . 

SECTION a—If the nofe recorded by Moirg, for his awn 
use, on the rst February, 181m, there is a skctéh*of,the tasks 
to which he had to address himself on assyming thg reins of 
power, We shall refer to this interesting paper again ; for the 
present it is only interesting as sQowing that he did ngt include 
in the list any dispute with the State of Nepal, “The differ- 
ences,” so he writes, “with the Napalese Government have 
been amicably settled.” Moira’s high affd” humane, temper 
made him a jover of peace; and here, as irother cages, he 
hoped that#hg dispute had arisci® out of a misanderstanding 
which cfhdid negotiation had r&m&vell. In so jud@ing, however, 
he haé not gllowed for the cHaracter of the people with whohs 
he had to deal; or with the spirit in which they regarded their 
situation, The proper territories of Nepal may be taken to be 
very much what they are now, Sccupying nearly 500 miles of 
the sub-Himalaya; bounded on the north by the valley of the 
Sanpu, on the cast by the small chiefdom of Sikhim, on the 
west by the river Sarda—called “Kali” on, its upper ceurse— 
and looking south upon the plain’ of Gorakhpur and Audh, 
Originally occupied by Mongolian tribes, who adopted thy 
creed of Sakyd Muni (Buddhism), it was entered, probably 
from the Gangetic valley, by a set of Hindu immigrants— 
claiming to be Brahmans and Rajputs—in the twelfth century 
AD. 1 has been sometimes thought that the invader# came 
from the yest, thfough. the Khmaun hills; ebut the better 
opinioh seems that which traces themgo Gorakhfur, and thus 
accounts for the eye of desire which they continuect to cast tn 
that diréction. eThe name, in bpth cases, is chnnected with, 
Gorakh-Nath (the “Lord of Cowherds ”) a title of gif God 
Shiva, These pedple ingermarrieg with the Mongoljan women ; 
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and as they made thei frst capital at a place called Gurkha— 
on the western sfile of tite country—they got ¢o be kfown as 
Gurkhdli, pr*Gerkha, by Which nime they ‘are still called, A 
mixed, race, they exleibit some of the Tartay chaMcteristics 
grafted on an Atyan base. Gpod-humoured anceeasily amused 
they are of great pugnacity, yin aslovg of punctilio not found 
incompatible with reckless falseheod, They*usually obey the 
commands of their rulers} but instances ‘hhave occurred evhere 
a Nepalese ministerjal, crisis has been solved by such erude 
expedients as pitching the members of the Cahjinet out of the 
Palace windows, To understand such a national character 
one has. to inv&s® stftesmen and avarriors With -some of, the 
attributes of ill-brqught-ug? keys j and for this,’ heither Moira 
nor his Council were at first prepared. ~The Gurkhas had 
expanded east and west; they had conqucred Kamaun, over- 
run the Doons of Dehta and Sirmur, and even buflt forts on 
the Upper Sutlej, Unable to spread farther westward, owile 
to the strong opposition of Ranjit, thes Raja of Lahore, and 
repressed on the northward by the Chin@e? to whose empire 
they wtre fqudatory, they resolved to claing the Gangeg as 
their soutkern boundary, They’ commenced proceedings by 
laying Claim “to tygo small diftitcts*beyond theéforedts at the 
foot @f their hills above Gérakhpur. The British—-who Had 
obtained tifese tracts as grants from the Nawdb of Audh— 
opposed this, and an enduiry was agregd to before a mixed 
commission, The enquiry rceulted in the claims of the 
Gurkhas being found bascless; and it was to this result that 
the anxious Governor-Geneyal—his wish being father to his 
thought—gave the above-noted welcome, But the Gurkhas 
had no intention of abiding by the award’; and, in the course 
of the summer of 1814, their tiBops came down into British 
territory and massacred the partics of police put to watch the 
frontier, 

Hastily calling upon the Nepalese Government for an 
apology—which was no less promptly refused-—Moim pre« 
pared for-a strong® punitive advance as soon ms the periodical 
rains eshoufd *cease, .8mall as was t power &f the enemy, 
ruling a mixed population of not mfich more thangteo millichs, 
the extent of the fronticr was considerable, Frgm Kathmdndu 
to Malaun is rather over than “under 7oo miles; ,@nd of 
that whole line* the Governor—who wWas also Commander. 
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in-Chief—tresolved go operate, Fea! divldons of the army, 
supplied with guns, moglars, and all the resgurces of European 
military science, ‘were sen? agaiifst this petty Ifill-State; it 
being Moira’g abiding principle to apply the whole, of his 
strength at oace to any given ppint, and compensate for initial 
outlay bye making wpr as a as possible, The largest 
division—compiising the ajth Foot, six battalions of Native 
Infantry, and a proportion of gunners and pioneers, making 
altogether a farce of 8000 strong—wae to march on Kéth- 
méandu, the gGurkha capital, under Major-General Marley; 
but three” other divisions, under Generals Wood, Gillespic, 
and Ochterlon?, were toe move up along *tife frontjer in the 
order here @iyntioned—Ochterlgny being .on the extreme left, 
or western eXtremity, To confront this attack, the audacious 
Gurkhas*were only able to oppose a force of 12,000 regular 
troops; but they were men, seasoned in conquest, of hardy 
“ind actite habits, and commanded by an able and prudent 
general, Amar Sinhgof jhe Thapa, or agricultural, order, to 
whidh most of tht Pilitary Icaders belonged, Officers and men 
were inspired! by the patriotism of mountaincers, and tlforoughly 
at fome in their wild and difficult country. .* 

The® Brith advance tvas*c$mmenced wy Ochterlbny and 
Pillespic, officers who had little ih common but a consemmate 
valour, The former was a wise and cautions Scot, distinguished 
by his heroic defence, of Dethi agaist Jaswant Rao Lolkar, in 
1804: the latter a typical Iris light horseman, who had fought 
for his King and country in various regions, from S. Domingo 
to Java, everywhere evincing the most ardent and dashing 
chiyalyy, The plan of their part of the campaign was that 
Ochterlony should “proceeds against the right of the Gurkha 
defence, where Amar Sinh fommanded in person, having his 
headquaiters at Malaun; while Gillespic should ocefipy the 
Dehra Doon, and then sweep to the westward and support his 
colleague. The Doon was only held by a force of Gurkhas, 
tantarrount to a weak battalion, under Coloncl Balbhadar Sinh, 
This officer hag taken post im a small fort ona his above the 
village of Kelinga—noj, much less tha ,tooo féet abote the 
sttrrounding, land—about tour miles north-cast of the town of 
Dehra, Gillegpie thought that the reduction ef this fort was 
requistte before he could proged to support Ochterlény jeand 
he catimated that it thight Ms geduced by the Same sort of rush, 

° “ = 
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by which he had sugcecdea,so brilliantly ineJava and elsewhere. 
Had all his men_becn agiuated by éhe fire thaj burned ¢n their 
Commandes, and’ had all hi§ offices accurately carried out his 
combinetions, his plans¢might have prospered, and the War have 
been concluded in a few weels, As it was, a greve disaster— 
amounting to disgrace—befel Jhe Beitis\ arms; mary valuable 
lives were lost, including Giflespie’stown ; and the war went on 
for a year and a half, Balbhadar Sinh defended Kaknga 
against three attacks, du¢ing which his men kilked the General, 
and a number of British officers and men far exceeding titer 
own, When at last a gomplete battering-train was Srought up 
against tpem and their water-supply was cut “off, the gallant 
mountainecrs—as many as susvivgd, about sevéney in number 
—evacuated the no longer tenable position, in Movember, and 
effected their escape into the hills of Garhwal.* « . 
This misfortune not only delayed the operations of the 
westein column, it also demoralised the officers and men of th? 
divisions to the eastward. The army unger Marley, which was 
to have marched on the Gurkha capital—ddfstance of oflly a 
hundred’ mileg—was handled with the ulmdést’ imbecility, 
Instead of “advancing as he was &rdered, Marloy hung b&ck, 
waiting-as he dechred—for ifidte Mtillery, H@ left this out. 
posts fasupyorted, so that sevéral @f them were cut off with tig 
loss of many men and British officers, in January, 1815, The 
reinforcements which Marley now reccivgd raised his army to 
13,000; but with odds of nearly #2n tq one in hig favour, he still 
held back; and at last he was so completely prostrated that, on 
the 1oth February, he mounted his horse by néght and _ fled, 
alone, to Danapore, his headquarters, Colonel Dick, who 
succeeded for the time, by virtue of eeniorit$, gained a mément- 
ary success, and opened the road lo Kathmandu; but General 
G, Wood, who eventually arrived, proved little more energetic’ 
than Marley; and this division went into summer quarters 
without having produced any effect upon the war, The other 
* e 
* It is *ypossible*to desciibe fs place: the depcription given by 
Prinse does*nét tally wjth the plan in ey a “Memelis,” or with the 
. account given to the present writer by thea Geneial [loggan—who was 
present, »The witter himself has examined the spot, but yo Gestiges of the 
fort aie left—etdan? periere ruine. Twoeobclisks in a neighbouring fieldy, 
mar® the bunial-place of the dead. Gwlespie was intetied at Mee. when 
his command was, 
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eastern division, urgler General J. 2 Wood, after sustaining 
some reverses, similarly, regired upon Gorakgpur, 

These unfortunate repetitions of bad gencfalship shook the 
British peestige throughout most parts of India, exciting equally 
the courage of pure patriots whogcsented foreign conquest, and 
of maratiders who depyecaded the establishment of peace and 
order, The cro8ked-minded Peshwa—Baji Rilo—took heart, 
and pegan a scheme of hostility bascd upon his claim to be 
President of therold Mahratta Confedewicy., Sindia collected 
his ‘men Yor a forward movement; and Amir Khin—who, in 
addition to* the resources of his own estates, virtually com- 
manded those 6f Tulsi Bai, the Lady-Regent of {Tolkar’s 
pointe ee an imposing, force within a hundred miles 
of the westernfrontier, But*Moita calmly pursued his projects, 
calling up the Mddras army, and placing a contingent from 
Bombay on the borders of Lolkar, Ile aL the same time 
atgmented the Bengal army, and manfully awaited the fortune 
that attends the strong of hearl and arm, 

if truth, the Gnamy’s ‘line of defence was too long for its 
already diminishjng” forces ; and that line was ng to la cut in 
twoby a stroke litte contemplated at the beginnjngtol the war, 
The ski an@ tenacity of Oshterlony, toawhose exfoits we 
slfall presently come, were, ne donbi, the cause of the defeat of 
Amar Sinh: butit was a private tadividual who conccived—and 
helped to execulce—the comparattvcly bloodicss operations 
which, atoning for the incompetence of the professional leaders, 
and isolating Amar Sinh from his communications and hia 
sources of supply, contributed, in no small degree, to 
Ochterlony’s success, The man who did this was a retired 
Mahratta officer-—William Linneus Gardner—who had been 
living, for the last ten years, tt Eta, North-Western Provinces, 
With a small force of irregular cavalry which he had raised for 
Lord Lake, and had received an assignment of land for their 
maintenance at the termination of the war, ‘The nephew of a 
British, pecr, he had a cousin under Metcalfe at the Delhi 
Residency; andgon hearing of*the Katingar disaster, he wrote 
to this kinsnean—the Hon, E. Gardner*sin Noto bor, «1814, 
tovsuggest an attack on “Afmora, If the Gurkhas, defeated on 
the western peints, should fall back upon Kapaun—ef which 
Almore was the fortified cépiigl—the want of generalshig ir 
the castivard, might ‘Jead to grave misfoilunes; and it was 

Vou, Tt B 
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accordingly ree \pcardner that the passes beyond the 
Ganges ought to ebe claged, “Your grmy,” pe wrote, when 
you get ite will Score as a” false attack if we are otherwise 
succesaful ... it will ¢help to divide their force anc distract 
them.” The argument prevagled, and on the &h December 
Gardner accompanied his cgusin é¢nto, Kamaun je a column 
under a brave, but imprudent officer, named Hearsey, support- 
ing the advance on a parallel line. A month later a second 
small column followedeugider Colonel Nicholls, with some field- 
pieces, : eee 7 

It was high time that something was done, Tie past suc- 
cesses of, the Giftlthas, though chiefly due to the incompetence 
and timidity of most of the Bsitish generals, had @iven rise in 
many minds to an exaggerated estimate of the dit ficulties of the 
task undertaken by the British Government. At the enfd of 1814, 
Metcalfe, who had come over from Delhi to Moradabad on a 
visit to the camp of the Governor-General, had recorded "a 
despondent minute, In a further pangr written a few days 
later, he pointed out that Ranjit was beginginfy to look off with 
unfriendly angiety from the Punjab; while the MAhratta chiefs 
of Gwalio& and Nagpur were “fnenacing our « frontier fom 
Agra t® Cuttack.” @With suclf it-wiShers, to whm were to be 
added the gindaris and their patron, Amir Khan, not otfly 
precautions’ of defence were needed, but prompt triumphs 
against Nepal, followed By immediate geace with that State, 
It is not until one weighs the*burdgn of such opinions—and 
those of Ochterlony in the field and of the Council at Calcutta 
were not a whit more sanguine—that one is able to appiaise 
the full valuc of Gardner's project, or of the unosteytatious 
services by which he and his associates wee enabled to carry it 
out, It is true that they had tif sympathy of the hill-men, to 
whom the Gurkhas were foreign conquerors of an oppressive 
sort; but that feeling was one of the factors in Gardnet’s 
plan. 

Hearsey—as Gardner had anticipated—got his column into 
trouble, and was d@feated and tflade prisoner. gBut the Gurkhas 
naivoly assurfied that &e was a Frenchman, and «ould procure 
them foreign help; on which accourf they kept himgin hondtr- 
able custody at,Almora, That fortress fell to Cobonel Nicholls 
on,26th April; and a conventjo? was made with the Gurkhf 
general, under which Hearsey was given tip, with gll the strong 
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places in the Protince, which wag to be evacuated by the 
Gurklih forces Ox receipt @6 the ngcetsary Mgang of transport, 
Gardner and his cousin remained in occupation, and Amar Sink 
found himself severed from his basc.* "Nor was this thé worst: 
a spirit of fespondency began*1o prevail amongst the gallant 
highlandes’s of yhom Britifh | offieers, had conceived such exalted 
notions, Cut off from their homes, constantly defeated in 
min®r skirmishes and sieges, distressed for food, and at last 
blqckaded by the pmanceuvres of Oclttlony, these brave little 
warriors tkerAselves gave way to despair. After a defence for 
which he deserwes all credit, Amar Sigh found himself driven 
baek in every direction, *By the end of April all the forts but 
Malaun ha f@len ; and on she @th May tite bulk of the Gurkha 
saldiety gurrendergd to Ochterlony, most of them entering the 
British service, On the roth, aficr undergoing a brisk cannonade 
ip Malaup, Amar Sinh himself surendered with his few remain- 
ing followers, He also engaged to abandon all the Gurkha con- 
quesgs west of thi Jusinapand to send orders for the evacuation 
of the domajng of qe Raja of Tehri, which lay between Malaun 
ang Almora, ® ‘ 4 
Thig capftulation, acgordjng to the accepted’ ygages of 
civilisation, might have been fairly lookc® on as ending the 
var, Ona review of the sithation, the Durbar of Kathindndu, 
with apparent sincerity, resolved, on negotiation, and sent 
commissioners to treat with, the British Government, But 
before the reegotiatiows began, the Gurkhas, with the 
puerile insincerity that was habitual to them, sent a 
mission to thé Chinese Goverment, to which they professed 
allegiamce, reporting that they had met with their late mis- 
fortunes in attempting tg defend their frontier of the 
*Celestial Empire against a British invasion, and invitihg the 
help of a Chinese army—which was accordingly sent, 
Meanwhile, they affected to agree to the terms proposed by 
Moira, which involved the cession of all lands conquered by the 
British, and the limitation of Nepal, on the north-wesé, by the 
line of the riv@ Kali,. A treaty bascd,on these gogelitions was 
signed by the Nepalese gommissioners,e2nd December} 1815, 
and duly*fryarded tq Calcutta, where the Governor-General ~ 
* he total British loss in thif little campaign was {80 sepoys and one 
English wfficer. ‘The Gyukha genefal was named Ram Sah; a Kathauni 
ay bith, and fomewhat lukenpim yi the cnuseeof Nepal, 
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was for the momentpresidifig. But in the meantime the Durbar 
—advised by Amar Sinlx, who haq@got back ,to Kathiflandu, 
and perhap§ inspired by the approach of the Chinese—deter- 
mined { repudiate the fiction of their own agents,and fhformed 
Moira that the war would be comtinued. Readily €cecepting the 
challenge, he sent up a strong force ufide~ Ochterlony—who had 
been made a Baronet for*his laté services, ith a division 
composed of four brigades, and supported by two restrve 
columns under Nicholfs and J. S. Wood, Sir, Divid Ochicrlony 
entered the hill-country on r2th February, 1816. eAfger thread- 
ing a gloomy and difficult ravine—where the enemy never 
thought of expectirfy him—the General brought the bulk of ,his 
force to an open space in front of the fort of Mal&yMnpur, which 
commanded the Kathmandu road. Here g short action was 
fought on the 27th, in which the British loss was no more than 
forty-five killed and a hundred, and seventy-five wounded; 
and the Gurkhas were driven to flee the field by push o! 
bayonet, Here the General was jginedby Colonel Nigholis 
who had brought his column by another #\otintain-path } and 
the fort 6f Makwdnpur would have becn stormed if it had pot 
been for thefigal submission of the ‘Dyrbar. Peace was restored 
on 3rd ‘March, 18¥5, when Mir*E." Gardner whs appointed 
Resideft of Kdthmandu. At the Game time the mendacity of 
the Gurkha appeal to China was duly made plain to the 
approaching General of that Empire: who«was justly indignant, 
and only restrained from inflicting pwaishment gn the Durbar 
for the deception by earnest intercession from the British 
Government, « ° 
The war had caused an amount of anxi¢ty among the more 
responsible British officials, which to us (judging after the event), 
may, perhaps, appear excessive, Looking at the small advan-» 
tage that was taken by the enemy of the Brilish failures on the 
eastern side, and at the ease with which the small parties of 
Gurkha troops were conquered when properly taken in hand, 
,one may ask what was the great danger of attacking 12,000 ill- 
equipped barbarians, however brave? The answer is suggested 
by wifat happened Ammediately aftqrwards, slowing what 
extensive combinations were possible elsewhere, and how much 
the nascent Empire depended ugon quick military success, 
Therconclusion of peace with the Gurkha Government;‘based* 
,on demonstrationé of Byitish streggth and justice—game just in 
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time to free the hands of the Govefnor-General for an under- 
taking of the most supreny: importange ; wile in the friendship 
of the gallant highlanders 1é furnfshed him ‘tind hs successors 
with aerecryiting-ground for the na@ive army, andea con- 
valescent heme for the Europeans, On those cool heights, 
where the bird and thas bee sing, and the breeze from the 
spaikling inacc€ssibility of the glacter-world scatters the breath 
of she wild rosc about the grassy hill sides, the heat-smitten 
exile is restorefl to hope, and the waary statesman recovers 
stfength to lgbour' at his ease, It may be fairly assumed that 
the posse$sion wor such stations, as Simla, Dagshai, Chakrata, 
Landour, Ranilthet, and Naini Tal has dont imore to strengthen 
the British epgssession in Upper “adia than would have been 
effected by tlle addition of a whole army corps to the military 
establisfiment. 

These benefits had, indeed, been dearly, bought, both in 
Ddlood ant! money, But of these the former is the eternal price 
of Empire, the lattergone of its most anxious tasks. The money 
chaPges of the wuphad been lightened by loans from Ghazi-ud- 
din, the new*Nawdb of Audh; and—partly gut of*a kindly 
sefise of obligation, partly #3 a politic assertion of ¢upremacy— 
he was‘allowtd by Moira’to @sSume the tile of “ Kin§,” a pro- 
motion which, without affeosing his actual position, or authority, 
raised him to a social equality with the cx-mperor, henceforth 
known as the King, of Delhi, Everywhere the Dritish power 
was growing, gs if by paturtl process; but: equally universal 
were the friction and resistance, 

Disturbanees occurred in Cutch and Kattiwar, outlying pro- 
vinceg of Gujarat, in 1815, but they were suppressed by Colonel 
East without bloodshed, The two sons of the N izdm, who had 
set up an anarchic ryle of their own at Haidarabad, were 
reduced to obedience by their father before serious collision 
between the troops and the Muslim malcontents could occur, 
In 1816 a rebellion broke out at Bareilly, in Rohilkhand, where 
the introduction of the house-tax was opposed with as much, 
resolution as fermerly at Bendfes, and with?much more violence, 
Supported [fy the fortuitous collection’ of Afgita! adventurers 
at Rampoge, and by thé designed absence of the Nawdb by 
whom those * Afghins ought to have beeg restrefined, the 
Muh&madans of Bareilly permitted themselves great excesses, 
Twice theygencountéred the police ang troops; they murdered 
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an unoffending and unarmed Englishman ;, ahd they did not 
giye way until (Apfil, 1814) a number, estimated at 1§Q9, had 
been killed er wounded. ‘a still move sérious affair occurred in 
the Upper Dub, wheregthe Talukdars of Hathras andpMursan 
—with strong forts and numerous armed followef},—defied the 
British District Officers, Moira too his accustomed course; 
seeing that the punishment df their Bérgujam neighbours at 
Kamauna in 1807 had not had a deterrent effect, he determjned 
at once to crush the igcgrrigible JAt Barons fy an irresistible 
employ of force. Six cavalry regiments, two of British thfantry, 
seven of sepoys, with seventy-one mortars and howitzers, in 
addition to thirty-four“battering guns, formél part of this 
formidablé expedition, which” was under Major- oeral Dy8on 
Marshall. The town was breachefl and storme¥, after which 
the fort was bombarded; and, being exposed to a Geaseless 
tempest of shells for fifteen hours, the garrisoh, was fain to 
surrender, though Daya Ram, ‘he rebel chief—with a few 
followers in armour—cut his way through the besicgers, and, 
for the time, effected his escape. ThiS othepwise well- ~marfiged 
affair took place i in March, 1817, when the fd? wes cdemolished, 
as should haye | “been done long befave.* is . 
At the same mpment pastiel if Msurrections ¢ occurred in 

Cuttack and the northern Sirkays, The latter were only 
troubled for £ season, owing to the exactions of a contractor of 
land-revenue, on whose removal opposition ceased, But in 
Cuttack the evil was of deeper seat and more difficult eradica- 
tion, The heavy assessment of the°land had’ caused rack. 
renting; the salt-tax, the tax, of the common multitude, was 
much too heavy; and distress, great and general, had been bred 
by the discharge of the superfluous militia ead policemen“at the 
annexation: these formed a class Fnown locally by the name of 
* Paiks,” © 
. In 1817 the Paiks—whose earlier rebellion has been already 
mentioned—again broke out under the leading of one Jagban- 
dhu, formerly a high official under the Raja of Khurdha, but now 
‘much réduced, Tw detachments of regular trgops had to be 


sent agains? Kim ; one‘of these parties was even xepulsed with 
er 

*  * Shipp says that the Rdja and his men escaped by a an, ilkegtarded Bap, 

but admits—owing fo their armom—the British Horse “yould have made 

but Kittle impression on them.” Daye Ram was afterwards appiehended™ 

and nardoned. 
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the loss of the Eurepean leader, Tite sacred town of Jagan- 
ndth veas occupied by the insurgents ; ang the commanding 
officer retired] his men, taking wfth him the ttcasure, The 
whole district of Puri was in arms, but tlee Raja refused to join; 
Captain Le Mevre attacked ancdefeated the insurgents with a 
battalion of sepoys; agd the rebellion was gradually put down 
in the course of the hot weather, efter martial law had been 
intraduced, It is pleasant to add that all this trouble was not 
altogether vain’ Special commissiongy were appointed to 
examine into ghe grievances of the people; and, on these being 
redressed, the country resumed its tranquillity, which has been 
ever since maintained. Hundreds of thousafids of people from 
all quarters ecfawd the town of Buri yearly, but the place is ad 
manageable af'any portion of the late Qucen’s dominions. 

[See Brivate jou¥nals of Marquis of Hastings, cdited by his 
daughter, 2 vols. 1858; article in “Calcutta Review” for 1891, 
‘The Real Major, Gahagan”; ® Memoirs of John Shipp,” 3 vols, 
1829 (reprinted 1894); Kaye's “Life of Metcalfe,” 2 vols, 
1867" “ Life of Gtilespie,” 1816] 

SEcTION*3&—Méntion has been made of a note recarded by 
thé@Governor,General soon &fter assuming office, ‘This paper, 
althouglt only#recorded in” pSivite journalggives' the sdbstance 

f much disctission and minyte writing, in which the Members 
of Council—who may be conceived of as a sorf of Cabinet 
inherited from Lord, Minto—were ot altogether at one with 
their new chief As already noted, Moira meant to make the 
British power “ paramount, in effect, if not declaredly so”; at 
the same time he shrank—with truc chivalry—from the 
attitude of domineering over Native Courls which he saw, or 
believed that he s&w, adopted by the British agents who 
presided there, He deplored the “captious bickerings” which 
were going on all round; and considered that “a rational 
jealousy of our power was not likely to excite half the 
intrigues against us which must naturally be produced by the 
wanton provocations which we have been giving on trivial subjects 
to all the Statgs around.” No sooner weuld the Company's 
forces engage with a capable enemy thafi these hésifle elements 
would begin to combir&,* So argued the new ruler; and not, 
unreasonably, Sf the particular anticipations of this period were 
*not ail realiséd, Thus the"digpute with Nepal, which Moira 
believed he, had ertded, broke into open war; on the other 
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hand, the danger which h&, indicated as then threatening from 
a simultaneous attack fgom Burma and Lahgse (whicl# would 
“ungarnisly Sur‘ prodigioufly extended flanks”) came to 
nothing, fortunately fof all concerned, o- 

Yet there were true groursls for anxiety. That the spirit 
of Native Courts was bad the Goverfor-Greneral haceknowledge 
from men like Elphinston@ at Po6na and Jenkins at Nagpur, 
men not easily alarmed. The finances were exhausted by 
remittances to Londons; positive orders forbad® action, Never- 
theless, action: must be taken, were it only @ against the 
Pindarries.” These freebootess were becomipg a menace to 
every foyn of tivflisation. , They derived their name from 
Pandéva,a Marathi.word sigwifyipg the forages @f an army; 
and they are mentioned by contemporary, writers as serving 
against the Emperor Alamgir in the Deccan wars of the ryth 
century, When a certain amognt of peace ensued, they put 
themselves under disbanded officers and lived by pillage, lilfe 
the old French voutiers before they,were finally ciaperegd by 
Charles VII. They were divided into bad’, called by them- 
selves “ Darrag” each under a chief, called “Sigl&r,? who might 
be a Muslim pr might bea Hindu; for, among many singu- 
larities, this disordawed spawn®of war had formfd a sblftlarity 
apart from that of caste or creed o common origin, Nor did 
they aim af military conquest, having neither infantry nor 
artillery, knowledge of war®or fixed fortresses or cantonments.* 
Living like gipses in the jungles? they, mountedgtheir wiry little 
steeds at the end of the rainy season, armed with long lances, each 
carrying a brass pot and a blanket, and followed lyy their women 
and children, also on horseback, Then, like a swarm of bungry 
insects, they poured over the plains, cutting the newly-ripened 
crops, plundering the houscholder$ with, insult and torture, and, 
catrying off such of the young women as caught their fancy. 
So long as they paid black-mail to the Rajas, their proccedings 
were not interfered with by those lords of misrule; Amir Khan 
as geyeral for Holkar—kept a body of them in his employ, 

e e 
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Ing1814 fhe Pindari fofce was estimated to consist of © 
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others were known af the “ Sindia shfhi,” orgsubjects of Sincdia, 
These fast had -headquarter$ein Nimdiya wild, wooded country 
between the Tapti and the Narbada, abutting on Btrér to the 
east, and‘on Meilwa to the west. Their Shief Sirdirs wete two 
Muslim adveSturers named Katfm Khdn and Dost Muhamad; 
with a Jat, talled,Chitup prSbably ¢he ablest of all, who had been 
endowed by Sindia with five distri€ts, and usually resided at 
Satwis, near thegold historic town of Handia, in what is now 
the glistrisit of Hoshangabad. oe 

It has keeh already mentioned that, in Minto’s time, the 
British district of Mirzapore had beenpentered, and the chief 
town threatened by a larfe body ,of these marauders, Since 
that time stifythad continued t® harass the frontier, and had 
also made raids in the territories of the Peshwa and the Nizdm, 
But the authorities in London—the policy of the Ministry being 
expressed through the mouth-péece of the Secret Committes of 
the Directors—continued to prohibit all active measures; and 
the Governor-Geyeral® soelong as his Council opposed him, 
was unable, gr zunwalling, to take steps against the will of his 
“hqnourable masters.” Luckjly, the audacity of the matauders, 
presuming tod far, at last garnjsed a provocation whigh over'- 
came the quiescence of the Calcutta Cofincil, and provided 
the Governor-General with ‘lis opportunity, ° 

In October, 1815, Moira had rojurned to Calcutta, armed 
with facts and arguments supplied by Metcalfe, the Resident 
of Delhi, with @vhich he made a determined attempt to alter 
the views of his Council at lort William and of his employers 
in London. The condition of Cefitral India was fully exposed, 
and the danger of ¢elay ably exhibited. It was shown that 
the States in whose midst thg Pindaris were harboured might 
ée considered in three groups. 

The first class consisted of States substantive, having a 
recognised political character, in alliance with the British, 
but all really inimical, Such were: the Peshwa, seeking in 
crooked, subterranean ways tg recover his position as head 
of the Mahratta Confederacy ; the Bhongld of Berdy-ecommonly 
known as “The Rdja gof Nagpur,” from the name Of his 
capital—ndte in, subsidiary alliance, but cnjoying British pro- 
section Sindiag the lord of Gavalior and part of Mdlwa, smarting 
under ‘defeat, yet professing friendship; and Holkar, a doy 
under the titelage of thg Tgdy-Regeri, Tulsi Bai, and over- 
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shadowed by the Rathdn‘qdventurer, Ami» Khin, The second 
class was formedh of what were ¢flled the military Sfates, of 
which thet most formidabfe was that put together by this 
same «Amir Khan; rfot a very courageous men, a8 we saw 
in Lake’s time, and now grewing old; but an &ble organiser, 
who had profited by the frigndshif? of the late Juswant Rao 
to create a principality “with a* good force of cavalry and 
infantry and a serviceable artillery. With these thiefs, 
interest and ambitiomewere paramount; afd they, differed 
from the “substantive” class in being still lets frustworthy, 
because they had more, to gain by the perpetyation of anarchy 
in Centyal Incfa,” It wag, Metcalfe’s opinion, that the first 
class might be utilised, if nottcongiliated, while{{e? the Second 
extermination was the appropriate remedy, ‘ise qs he was, 
it will be presently seen that events did not altogether justify 
his forecast, In the third clags were grouped feebler States 
—such as the old Rdjadoms of Rajput4na—whose constant 
dread of their unscrupulous neighboyirs Ind them to desige the 
protection of which they had been deprifed by the policy of 
Barlow. ry a a ° 
The oSjeqtions of the Court of Pirectors—ot of the Board 
of Confrol, under which Barlow ‘had acted—were still? in force, 
and derived fresh strength from the treaties concluded in 
1805-6. To restore orderin Central India—so it was argued 
would be to incur the resentment of Sindia, and perhaps 
to provoke a general war with the whele Mahrasta Confederacy, 
Metcalfe thought, and Moira agreed with him, that: this was 
not a necessary consequence, but that the time Nad come when 
safety required that the risk ought to,be incurreds The 
Council, however, still differing, Moira’s plans had to go home 
to the Directors unsupported. Jt was at this moment thas’ 
the audacity of the Pindaris precipitated the solution. During 
the whole cold season, they had been darting about the country 
between Nagpur and the Bay of Bengal like a destructive 
fire; agd although chased out of Cuttack, they had so wasted 
the land to the Southward, that Gantur, Masulipatam, and 
Cadapa were” completely devastated, , In the sfort space of 
ten days one hundred and cighty-two of the inhabitants Had 
been kflled, and over three thoysand woundéd or tortured; 
many of the women had leaptrinto wells, preferring d@ath to 
dishonour. Accérdingsto reports received by the€Government, 
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the total loss was estimated at a gfllion sterling; and the 
Pindarrtes wero ,reckongd ext 23,000, Sinyiltancously with 
the news of these atrocities, committed on British subjects, 
the Govetnmegt received a dispatch fom home prohibiting 
“plans of geacral confederacy q@ offensiye operations”; but 
the time was gone by whensuch a policy could, with any regard 
to prudence or “lecency, be mainttined. During the year, 
Buckinghamshire died, his place as Indian Minister being 
taken by George anning : the timid cgynsels of the Directors 
were’ not suddenly’ cancelled; but a change was evidently 
hoped for. Writing in his journal], under date 23rd December, 
1816, the Governor-General records that tle favages of the 
Pindaris in @iish territory hagl “induced, his colleagues to 
declare oka oi “ready to record’ a unanimous opinion 
that the éxtirpation of the Pindarries must be undertaken, 
notwithstanding the orders of the Court of Directors.” He 
cotild not dct, he added, in the teeth of a positive prohibition 
from home, so long asgthe Council might pen adverse minutes; 
but oe he felt ffe€ to Begin, and would at once proceed 
to pin Sindia‘t& gne of two lines: either to join the marauders 
and faccept tha position of ah open enemy, or to take part 
—passives if n® more—on® thf fide of the Brifish, St the 
same time Moira Ieft Calevdta, really on a short shooting 
expedition, but so as to give Sindia reason to expbct him on 
the frontier, and to pave his choife determined the more 
quickly, Moira’g hopes were further raised by the change 
of tone beginning to appear in the dispatches of the Secret 
Committee since it came under. Canning’s inspiration, On 
the 26th September, 1816, some intelligence of the outrages 
on ‘British subjects “having by that time reached London, 
Moira was informed by the horfie authorities that his measures 
would be approved, even if they extended beyond repelling 
invasion to the extent of “ pursuing and chastising the invaders,” 
And, if Sindia, or any other chief, took the part of the 
Pindaris, such chief might be treated as an enemy. . 

It was though, time, when this permissive dispatch got to 
Calcutta, to go somewhat beyond its nfild suggéstfons ;> and 
Moira at onge prepared tofifke the field in person, after making 
alliances with the chief native powers, Sindia, answered the 
Governgy-General’s appeal ina emanner which was enough fo 
show how vaia and uitcalled for had begn the timid policy of 
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the past. He at once® entertained thes proposal, practically 
guaranteeing a benevolent neutrality, and onjwasked if return 
that any Of his territory from which the marauders might be 
expelied should be r€stored to him. It was a hetdy act of 
Moira, at his age, to set off én July for the Upper Provinces; 
but his activity at once boxe frui¢ [ttle or nothing as the 
Native chiefs might knof of Exiglish policy’ or changed views 
in Leadenhall Street, they could understand_a statesman who 
proclaimed that mise and anarchy were Yo cease, and that 
universal tranquillity was to be at once establighed “under the 
guarantee and su respacy of the British Gqvernment,” Not- 
withstagding theearlier measureseof Wellesley, this wag the 
first formal annouacement of Imperial authorifye and when it 
was made by the master of unconquered legions, himself 
advancing on the scene of disorder, a sense of ‘their own 
interest was touched, in friend and foe alike, Strange it is, but 
no less true, that, while Sindia, the great object of anxiéty, 
accepted the new policy almost at gncegone of the last powers 
to act upon that feeling was one whftlf had never been 
regard&d as hostile, namely, the Kachwaha Stafe of Jaipur. 

The pfist,and present conditién of that State may be Mfiefly 
recapitulated. Af®hough otfet piincipalities Of thé Rajputs 
might boagt of more antiquity er social distinction, there was 
none that had been so conspicuously or so continuously mixed 
up with the affairs of Hindustan, Though inferior to the 
exclusive pride of the Sun-desdended Sisodiag, of Marwar,” the 
House of Jaipur could point toa more than respectable record. 
Dhundhar, as the country was originally called, was under a 
ruler of that house in the time of the Mughal conqpest, and 
the Emperor Akbar marricd his daughfer in 1562, He was 
succeeded by one son afler the other, both having served Akbar 
in many directions with equal fidelity and skill. The great 
grandson of the second of these rulers was the famous Jai Sinh 1, 
the Mirza Radja, who served Shdh-Jahitn and Alamgir, and 
captuyed Sivaji in 1665. Up to this time the capital of the 
State had been fy the rock-bound tarn of gAmer, or Amber, 
whefe thé palace hult in 1600 by Raja Man Sinh to this day 
commands the wonder of travellers: “But a seconde Jai Sink, in 
1728, transfersed his residence fo Jaipur, on ,the plain about 

** “Jodhpur” and “Udaipur” if modern parlance. See wg descrip. 
tions in eailier chapters ; also f Tmpqial Gacettecr,” in vv 
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five miles away ; and ghis, now one of the fingst cities of India, 

e . + . 
has eve® since captinued, toebe the capital af the State. Jai 
Sinh IJ, was a follower of science,*who died a nfiteral death 
after a rein of forty-thrce years, His grandson, PratdépeSinh, 
was leader of éhe Jaipur forces ig the war with Mahddaji that 
followed the«lemise of Mire Najaf Khian. Towards the end of 
the eighteenth c&ntury, he became *involved in troublesome 
disputes with his neighbours, and died in 1803, just in time 
to be spayed the fesertion of Cornwalligeand Barlow, and the 
spoliation of hiscourliry by Jaswant Rao Lolkar. 

Such was*the State, interesting but almost exhausted, which 
was the immediate object of British anxicty if (Rc appyoaching 
crisis, An. adligace with Jaipur was considered an indispens- | 
able preliminafy to the new system, both by way of a 
declaratiof to Sindif, Holkar, and Amir Khén that they must 
henceforward hold back their, hands from so accessible a 
source of plunder, and also as completing the chain by which 
the Pindaris were to beghemmed in. But whether from soreness 
at past desertion, 8r*from still more unworthy motives, there 
were many about the Raja Jagat Sinh who coungelled him to 
rejec the repentance of th€ Company's agents, Therefore 
although the ‘Raja had ben * farassing "eMoira “wilh im. 
portunale supplications” fore protection under a, subsidiary 
treaty, he drew back before the micklle of the year; and 
Metcalfe, who, as Resident at Delhh had been charged with 
the negotiation, received, ord&rs to press Jaipur with an 
ultimatum, 

With States from which less was expected, better luck befell 
the Governor-General, Thus, in Berr, the sudder demise of 
Raéghvji Bhonslé brought foryard an ambitious young kins- 
man who desired to act as Regent, the new Raja being dis. 
qualified by physical and mental infirmity, The Bhonslé, it 
may be called to mind, had held his head high, and declined a 
subsidiary alliance when offered one by Wellesley. He had 
now passed away, and had left his dominions in a weak and 
exposed conditiog, with Amir Khén on, ond side, Sindia on 
another; his Mind and imbecile son, sur¢eto dic soon or “late, 
without issue, Apa SANIB, the kinsman of the deceased, at 
once assented 1g the renewed, offer of a subsidiary alliafice, for 
which fo,was to pay a handseme tribute; and it not only 
isolated Sindis, but fufnished a new barsicr to°the movements 
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of the marandery, & Sfiould he prove ixcacherous,” so wrote 
Moira shrewdly,¢ we taay have » stsuggle,,but .. , #t would 
only make the ultimate aringement more beneficial.” 

Aé the time wh the Governor-General, was*busy with 
these preparations, the attituele of the Peshwa,eBaji Rdo, was 
becoming more and more g sourte of annoyance and doubt. 
His favourite henchman,’Trimbékji, had been put in confine- 
ment on a charge of murdering the envoy of the Gaikwdr, an 
offence of which hm avas notoriously guilty, but pleaded his 
master’s order. Escaping from captivity, “Trimebalji became a 
fugitive, but kept up communications with the Peshwa, 
who bggan levying troops in contravention, of his treaty 
engagements, Being taxed evith these practigcr, the Peshwa 
promised amendment, but urged many frivolous | grievances 
against the Company’s servants which only showed his own 
captious frame of mind, He was much offended at the separate 
arrangements with Nagpur, also offered to Sindia dnd Holkar, 
Although these were virtual corollayies @f the treaty of Basein, 
the Peshwa affected to be still the héid’ of the Mahratta 
Confederacy, and continued to importung “Moira and the 
ResidentSat Poona for the Garton of the fugétive Trimbakji, 
The Resident wax the Hon.“ Mouttstuart Elp§instohe, one of 
the most distinguished Anglo-Indians of the day; a man 
of vigilant and unflinching courage, who tracked the Mahratta 
chief through all his wiles, At last, pn the eve of Moira’s 
departure from Calcutta, the *Peshwa was jpformed that he 
must in future regard himself as a feudatory of the Company, 
offer a reward for Trimbakji’s capture, resigy all his rights in 
Sangor and Bundelkhand, abandon the reception of aggnts from 
other Mahratta States, and cede territory worth twenty-four 
lakhs a year, in lieu of maintaining, a subsidiary force,, This 
treaty, which virtually deposed the Peshwa from his hereditary 
supremacy, was most unwelcome to the Peshwa; but Elphin- 
stone's firmness, joined toa secret hope that it might be broken by 
and by, led him to give it entertainment, and it was finally. signed, 
June 13th, 1817, The Goverfior-General lefg Calcutta to take 
command of “the Grand Army” on July sth * 

The measures of the Governdr-General, hegaeforth to be 
knowre by his ynew title of Marguess of Hastjngs, were taken 
with all the intrepid circumspection of the consummate? soldigr. 
statesman thatehe was. Dispatching Malcolme the generous. 
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joyous diplomatist ofewhom we have alfcady gad some glimpses, 
to visit®and sound the vayioeg native Ceurts af the south, he at 
the same time assembled two powerful armies, with* numerous 
supportin® colymns, to converge upon “the central hattnts of 
the Pindaris, In so doing, he w&s combining, with full know- 
ledge and intention, thacx@irpatiqn of the marauders with the 
extensive reduction of all Indfa, betwéen the Sutlej and the sea, 
to poditical subordjnation ; and he was well aware that nothing 
short of,a general, determined, ande anposing effort could 
possibly effect that purpose. Accordingly, while taking personal 
command of thegentral or “Grand Artpy,” he summoned Sir 
Thomas Hislop, the Commfander-ingChicf of” Madras, to march 
up from the Deccan with alé the troops that could be 
collected., The Grand Army was assembled at Agra, 
Cawnpore, and Kalinjar in September; and it was distributed 
in three divisions, of which the centre (consisting of eight 
sepoy battalions, the 87th Foot, some native cavalry, and the 
2qth dragoons, with fifyy-foyr guns) was intended to hold Sindia 
in check, while it’ Sarred the escape of the Pindaris into 
Hindustan: thé yght, under General Donkin, cowsisted of the 
8th regiment of dragoons, some igegular horse, thyee battalions 
of native? infaftry, and eighteen guns; witile the left, under 
Dyson Marshall (the captor of Hathras) were all native troops 
at first, Farther eastward the line was completed by two 
columns, each containing a regiment of British foot; while 
Sir D, Ochterlany, commandifig a similar column with con. 
tingents supplicd from Patiala, Sardhana, and Alwar, served 
as a final reserve on the north, 

Theearmy of the Deccan was arranged on similar principles ; 
that is, Hislop’s central divisign, with dragoons and European 
infantry, was supported by General Doveton on one sicle, ‘and 
General Lionel Smith on the other, while Malcolm and Munro 
led bodies chiefly composed of subsidiary and other native 
forces, Lastly, Sir W, Keir held Gujarét with the flower of 
the Bombay army, including two European regiments. , Karly 
in November a @eneral advandée took plact; but before we 
follow the movements of the Deccan army, we must ‘pave to 
notice the -pelitical anxieties that met the Governor-General, 
and the difficulijes that hampgred his action, The forcé which 
he had®qpllected on all sides may scem extravagant for the 
police duty of breaking up a few gangs of dacoits, especially 
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when the vast number of the auxifarics js taken into con- 
sideratien. But. gome of thgsce auxiligrics were, in truth, the 
main object of all the precautions*taken ; for if hep were not 
overawed 4t was greatly to be apprchendeé that, in place ofdaking 
part with the British against the Pindaris, the contingents 
would take part with the Pmdaris against them. The Northern 
army was 43,687 Strong, the Southeri? 70,487, all told, 

The anxiety arising from the contingents did not apply to 
the Rajputs indeed, but it was an essengigl part of the present 
and prospectiyg relation with Berar, and with Amir Khan; 
while it app€ared to Hastings that the cases af Sindia and the 
Peshwa were cases of hostility almost beybné@ the xeach of 
hopeful spegulation, Neutrality. vas the utmost that he 
thought cotild Se looked for here, and even neutrality was only 
to be expdeted wheré the slippery Mahrattas could be confronted 
by resistless force. The troops, of the Peshwa were estimated 
at 28,000 thorse, 14,000 foot, and thirty-seven guns, and he 
had a resolute Gencralgiamed Gokala; on the other hand, some 
of his“corps were *u#der Muropean officers, and unlikely to act 
against the Company, The army of Sindia was, more homo- 
genddus, and pof less numérous, consisting of over 14,ccO 
cavalry, 16,00o¢infantry, aid 142 guns; the infantry tihetnrcel 
still with ‘the old discipline, great part of them cohmanded 
by J. B, Filose, an Italian half-breed, who had sfrved under 
Perron, bd 

Leaving the Peshwa to be dealt with by Malcolm and 
‘Elphinstone, the Governor-General addressed himself to the 
securing of Sindia’s quiescence, an object which depended 
mainly 9n appealing to the chieflain’s feats, IIe had promised, 
as may fe rememberéd, a benevolent neutrality, and if he were 
to keep his promise nothing hore would be required of him. 
But already, in the course of September, the vigilance of 
Hastings discovered that Sindia was engaged in secret negotia- 
tions with the Mahratta States, and even with the lately 
vanquished Gurkhas of Nepal. The Iettet’s were good- 
humouredly but publicly restored to Sindiaebut the fact that 
they had beer intercepted gave oil to fig diploritttic whccls, 
On full consideration, Lévd Hastings resolved to embody, in 
the treaty that was to be offered for Sindia’s acceplance, a 
femal @brogation of the exfsting agreements by which the 
Company” had been bound to leave dhe Rajpuls to the 

YOu 11, Q 
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uncovenanted meygies of the Mahrattas. «Thus, and only thus, 
might Jaipur, Jedhpure and Udatpug be bronght within the 
subsidiary® system, As fot Sindia, he was not to be trusted 
farther than one could*see, but then one would keep @n eye on 
him.* The treaty so conceived was presented te Sindia about 
the end of the month, at the game titne {hat [lastings advanced 
with his division, within two maithes of Sindia’s headquarters, 
and Donkin moved down to the same neighbourhood, from 
another direction, ‘be great object of so many years of alarm 
and indecision was now approached; and it proved to be a 
mere scarecrow. Daujat Rdg Sindia was wanting fn the jovial 
wisdom, of hi® ptedecessor, the great Mahddaji, but he was 
accustomed for years to a life of ease, and, abave,all, he was a 
reasonable man. Surrounded as he was by & cotrteous, but 
firm pressure, he saw the necessity of abafidoning the Peshwa, 
and desisting from any active attempts to stimulate hostility 
among more neighbouring malcontents, Ile signed the required 
treaty on 5th November. Four days later Amir Khén’s agent, 
on behalf of his employer, signed a treaty With Metcalfe, based 
on that officgr’s proposals; all the lands in the Pathdn chief's 
possessiof were guaranteed to lim, and unten some fri€ndly 
pressufe from Ockterlony, Anfr Kh4n became an ally whose 
adherence ,was never after slackened, and whose “successors 
have ever since continued to rule his State, 

Thus had Metcalfe’s general policy been effectually secured, 
even though some of his detailed,previsiong had not been 
made good. Amir Khan, whom he would have selected for. 
extermination, proved a serviceable ally; Sindia, whom,he 
considered inimical, promised at least to give no trouble in 
present circumstances; Jaipur, the power looked on as 
most dependent on British hélp, was the last to hold aloof, 
The crooked Peshwa, indeed, was not to be trusted; never. 
theless, Malcolm hoped to keep him neutral, if not friendly, 
by dint of friendly argument. Elphinstone, more persistent, 
hoped against hope for what might be gained by an appearance 
of “not caring.” Malcolm Came to Poong in August, and 
departed a‘ victim of the Peshwa’s wiles, and ef his own self. 


* y, Hastings to Metcalfe, sth October, 1817; Kaye's “Metcalfe,” 1, 
330. a . . 
© | Elphinstone’s favomite device (fiom the story of HippM@dleides"in 
Herodatus), cs 
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confidence, Elphinstone remained “to show how weak is 
Asiatié firmnese, andvhdéw purblinel Mahratia diplomacy, 
when opposed by honest resolution and unresting watchful. 
ness, e . 

[See “Li of M. Elphinstoi%,” 2 vols, by Sir T, E. Cole. 
brooke, London, 18844 “SLife of Malcolm,” 2 vols, by Sir J. 
W. Kaye, London, 1856; “Mabratta, War” (maps and plans), 
Colmel V. Blacker London, 1821.] , 


CHAPTER XIV. 


an 
BRITISH SUPREMACY ESTABLISHER, 


a ° 
Section 14, War whh fhe Peshwa, and extinpation of Pindaris,—Section 2: 
End of the Mahiatta waif apd pacification of Ifdig.—Sectiots 3: 
Founding the Empire, ote 


SECTION I,—The most cursory observation can hardly fail 
to be struck by the contrast ketwecn the tortuous treachery 
of the Mahratta chiefs and the manly straighforwardness of 
their opponents, The only thipg hat could be urged 
against the Governor-General and his %énts—and it was 
urged both by the natives and by Munro-was that the 
British expected from the native courts an impossible defree 
of rectitude,* Theconsequence was curious; While professing 
to pursue the Pindaris as common enemies, the Company's 
forces were drawn into war against the Company's allies; 
bombarding and assaulting their forts in the name of 
their respective owners, and ‘Ullimatcly deposing some of 
these chiefs, and even putting them in captivity. 

The Peshwa—acting in secret understanding, perhaps 
with Sindia—was the first to break the meshes of the dip- 
lomatic net. After a series of more or less concealed intrigues 
~—during which the soldier Bapu Gokala urged him to war, 
while Moro, the civilian, counselled adherence to engagements—. 
the Peshwa received news that the armies of Hastings 
and Hislop werg inactive, and that of Munro employed in the 


* Mumo, wiiting,to Hastings gbout this time, strongly deprecated 
a continuance, of the Wellesley system, “The olssecrvation of Moo 
DaksYat (B4ji Rdo’s best Minister), in speaking of thé ‘late treaty ‘that 
no native power could, from its habits,” Conduct itself with such strict 
fidelity xs we scemed to demand,’ is perfectly just... 1 have a 
Seller opinion of he natives of India {Than to think thfs spirit ayill son 
be completely extinguished.” Arbuthnot's “Mymio,” p. 132, +Moro was 
a peaceable man, and for the alliance, 
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South; while General Smith—whor had been expected at 
Poonae—had marched off gast, to join Hislgp at Elphinstone's 
express entreaty. On ‘oti! Octolfer was the gréateday of the 
daschrasthe annual festival on which Indian armigs were 
wont to begifi for action. Ejphinstone was present at the 
review held on that day, when he and his escort were insulled 
and almost swept dway dy “charging squadrons, Feeling 
the ,approach of a crisis, Elphinstone at once began the 
concentration of*his forces, a 

The "sketgh on page 45 may serve to illustrate his 
plans, The small force at his disposal was cantoned a little 
west of the cit, in a gosition* wheré it® wes exposed not 
only to attgclt, but to scductiog. * Having, written {6 General 
Smith for’ aid®and sent to hurry up the Company’s Luropean 
regiment® from Botnbay, Llphinstone proceeded to provide 
a safe place of meeting; and with this view ordered the 
force to evacuate the cantonment, and concentrate upon 
Kirki, On the morging of the 5th November he received 
an insolent messag@ from*Baji Réo, demanding an explanation 
of these movements, and soon aficr the headse of the 
Peghwa’s colymfis were se¢a bearing down upoi® the Resi- 
dency.* 6 Elphinstone a® on¢e retired ; Srded" the siver, and 
marched his main body along the bank of the river as far 
as the bridge, at the same time ordering up the battalion 
of subsidiaries from Dapuri,  A*battalion of sepoys with 
two guns was left to, guerd the camp, while the rest 
of the force, under 2006 strong, marched out, under Colonel 
Burr, to hold out a hand to the Dépuri battalion, In the 
meanwhile the Peshwa's troops, having burned the Residency, 
returned to their cfmp at Ganeskind aud prepared to oppose 
the junction and destroy, if possible, the small bodies of 
British troops. As cstiimated at the time, the cnemy’s forces 
consisted of horse and foot in about equal shares, amounting 
to nearly 30,000 men; and the effect of their approach is 
described by Grant-Duff (who was present) as something 
like an elemental outbreak. “It was towards the afternoon 
of a very sultry day; there was a de&d calm, a4 no.sound 
was heard except the rufking, the trampling, and the neighing 

* The Peshwg's foot were ledg by a Poriuguese officer, Mafor Pinto; 


ne witty of the cayalry-was led by Bapu Gokala, the other by Mora 
Dakshat, 
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of the horses, and the rumbling of the gun-wheels,” The 
ensuing action yas equally remarkable, The subsidiary 
battalion herling back awing, received {Moro Dakshat's 
horse jn line, and drove them off with the losseof their 
tat, cya 

leader; the enterprising Gokafa’s horse got completely round 
and interposed between Burr and his camp; but the tenacity 
of the Bombay Europeans afd the ardent fallantry of the 
sepoys and their officers defied the rules of war. The baffled 
enemy recoiled, under ,the eye of their effemiifate master, who 
sat watching the conflict from the remote sangtuary’ on the 
top of the Parbati hill. 

The day of-th m&morable scene was further marked by 
the execfition of the treaty” bar which Sindia pgrged to join 
against the Pindaris, and to surrender for a time” the’ fortresses 
of Handia and Asirgarh, The formation Sf the cir€le round 
the haunts of the Pindaris was approaching completion when, 
about 13th November, the movements of the central: divisions 
of the Grand Army were thrown into gonfusion by a short 
but deadly plague of cholera, by whifh—it &&s been estimated 
20,000. officers, soldiers, and camp-followers were swept 
away. During the ten days of this pestilende, the hopes? of 
the Mahrattaf revived. In Clfs Morth the Pindaris took 
advantage of the movement of the Grand Army, which had 
encamped of] the Betwa to escape the cholera, and moyed 
towards the Chambal. It “vas, however, not likely that they 
could proceed very far in that direction ; and Malcolm went 
in close pursuit, while the 1st and 3rd divisions of Hislop’s 
army held Southern Malwa with headquarters at Ujain, 

In the meantime General Smith with the 4th division had 
turned back, arrived at Poona, and expelléd the Peshwa, who 
fled towards Purindar, accompani€d by the brave and faithful 
Gokala, On the 17th November tlie city was peaceably 
occupied, and, by the strenuous exertions of Elphinstone and 
the General, order was at once restored. The British toolt the 
field; and war fas declared against Bajz Rdo, who kept the 
command of his army, with the help of a numerous cavalry; 
while, to inéwase his cléims to the support of goos Mahrattas, 
-he went to Satara and took the Ré#t into his camp, That 
helpless ,descendant of the mighty Sivaji had for®some time 
past been virtually a prisoner of State; but he was sill ther 
hereditary sovereign ; and whatever legitimacy these was in the 
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Mahratta Erhpire, reposed ultimately ypon this unseen founda- 
tion. Ylaving posse§sed himself of this sanction to his proceed- 
ings, the Peshwa*turned horthwardsoutwittec® Smith, and joined 
the unscrypulous Trimbakkji (who had cased all the trouble) in 
the difficult cftintry above Poon: 

While the unwarlike byt ambitious chief was thus struggling, 
a train of his layéng ex/ploded in tunqjher quarter, It has been 
already mentioned that Apa Sahib had been enabled to assume 
the Bhonsl4 sway at Nagpur, partly by British aid* For 
some tinte he appeared sensible of this"fiendship, and desirous 
of profiting By it, But the respect for the position of the 
Peshwa, which was so general among Mahrattas, led the new 
Raja of Berd, or Nagpur, to lend a sympathetic cat to that 
intriguer’ssblieitation ; till at last the Bhonsld gave audience 
to an envoy, who asrived from Poona, bringing him a gift and 
high title, This was on the 24th November, after the attack on 
Elphinstone had been heardof. Mr Jenkins, the British 
Resident, on being invited to witness the investiture, sternly 
declined; warning g\pa Sahib of the risk he was running of a 
rupture with the British, But the warning was reccived with 
scowt; and, on she evenings of the 26th November, Jenkins 
perceived thag his house was deing surroyndedéby the Raja's 
multitudinous forces, To the west of the Residency was the 
hill of Sitabaleli, with two peaks, cach about 100 fact high; the 
city being on the further, or easterty side, Colonel Scott, who 
was in the neighbourhood with a couple of battalions of sepoys 
and a weak bofly of hor8e,} took post on these summits, where 
he was joined by the Resident, The Arab mercenaries led the 
attack, and the fight went on all night, until at last the northern 
eminerfce was captared, Many of the British party had now 
fallen; and the position of the survivors was becoming most 
critical, when Captain Fitzgerald—with unauthorised but happy 
audacity—charged the assailants in the plain on the westwaid 
withshis small body of horsemen, broke their line, and took their 
guns, The battle now slowly ceased; the Arabs were driven 


from the hill; and, finally, the Raja tendered an apology which 
° . ie 
* It afterwaids appeared phat he had secietly murdered his predecessor, 
t The 6th, Bengal cavalry and a troop of the Madras bodyguarde 
Blacker says that their commandliyg officer, Captain I itggerald, aged in the 
‘face of dhe “most express injunctions,” and commends his “ gencious lis- 
obedience,” 
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Jenkins was fain to acoept on condition of the troops being 
withdrawn, Me e o 

These scenes, in two Such remote places, were of so remark- 
able a coincidence thate one can hardly avoid reflectivg on the 
situations in which civil officers were liable to be{placed in the 
earlier days of the British dominion jn India; situations which, 
indeed, will be found oceasiGnally repfoduced at much more 
recent periods, It would have been difficult for military,men 
to have shown more coolness or more judgment than was 
displayed by Jenkins 4€ Nagpur, or by Elphinstone dt Poona, 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the civiliairs, whatever 
qualities they fad) could have done but Ifitle without the 
cordial ¢o-operation that they received from the officers in 
command of the troops, who appear to haye ¢béyéd without 
hesitation the orders issued by them. Mr Canning, while 
not perhaps altogether appreciating the political difficulties 
which surrounded Elphinstone Tefoic the outbreak of, Baji Ro, 
did full justice to the manner in which he used the military 
force at the crisis, “Mr Elphinstone’ said gtke Indian Minister 
in his place in Parliament, “exhibited milidary skill and 
courage which, though valuablet accessories to diplonvatic 
talents, we art not,entitled to eequire as necessary gqualifica- 
tions for civil employment.” A baronetcy was offered, but 
Elphinstoneewas poor, proud, and unconcerned ; and he refused 
an honour which he would “have had to share with half the 
aldermen of London.” He woulgl have been glad of the Bath, 
but it was not conferred ; and the well*born Sedtlish gentleman 
disdained the hereditary honour. The services of Jenkins were 
rewarded by the K.C.B, but not until twenty years later, 
Elphinstone went to the grave undccorateéd. ” 

At the same time Thomas Munro, another of the great 
Anglo-Indians of that great time, was cqually busy in the 
southern Mahratta country, where he had at first commanded 
the Reserve, But Munro, though his ability as a soldier was 
of the first class, had been long employed in administrative 
duties, He had begn lately charged with the settlement of the 
country soyhof the Iérishna river, which had*been ceded by 
athe treaty of 1817,and he longedegarnestly to complete his 
task, ° 

Foreseeing difficulties there with which his lotal and admin 
istfAtive experience rendered him peculiarly qualjficd to deal, 
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he resolved to confine himself to th®s branch of the coming 
operations, and swith singulay self-restraint hé, left the glories of 
the forward movement to his sec8ndein-commath , eBrigadier- 
General Pritzler, while he restricted himself to the more qiodest 
sphere for whch he conccived Isimself most fitted, His con- 
duct receives generous netice in Colonel Blacker's soldicrly 
and everyway e&cellent work, “No! did Munro fail of other 
and, ¢emporarily at least, more important distinction, Ably 
supported by Colonel Newall, he ggluced a number of 
recalcitrant fogts, afid pacified the country more by his own 
great persotal influence than by the employment of his very 
aa military force, Andyin the’ same “speéch afrom which we 
havé already, qiroted, he receivedeprfaise as high as any "that has 
been bestowed? upon an officer in the House of Commons, 
“At the Southern éxtremity of this long line of operations,” 
said Canning, “and in... a djgtrict far removed from public 
gaze, was cmployed a man whom I should indeed have been 
sorry to have passcdgover i in silence ,. , than whom Europe 
never produced a® fore able statesman, nor India—so fertile 
in heroes—a nfore skilful soldier. ... Ile went into the field 
witl? not more,th&n five or si® bundled men... antl marched 
into the Mahgatta territofics.*.§ . The pepulatfon which he 
subjugated by arms he managed with such address, equity, and 
wisdom that he established an empire over their" “hearts and 
feelings.” 

But it is time to tury back to the master of these mighty 
servants, and see how it fared with the Grand Army, and with 
its coadjutor from the South. 

Wit) his troops barely freed from a frightful epidemic, and 
his two most powerful allies making war upon his officers, or 
flying for their lives before His detachments, Lord Hastings 
may have seemed to be sufficiently provided with anxietics, 
Besides these, the Pindaris appeared no nearer to being caught; 
and were now treating with Sindia, now offered harbour in 
West Malwa, where the young Holkar was growing up, and 
where Tulsi Bai, the Lady-Regent, was making oruet enemies 
among the nobility. Sindia, indeed, olfeyed frictly profes. 
sions; but Lord Hastings*fhought it wisc to preserve that chief 
from all temptation by hedging Gwalior with a, wall of British 
tfoops,e Forces from the Southern army were hurricd up eto 
‘Nagpur, whieh was not occupied without considerable loss, 
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The Raja, Apa Sahib, new professed to be very penitent, joined 
the British camp, €nd affected to fogbid hostilities ; but lis Arab 
mercenarigs would not sfirrender until ‘they had made terms for 
themsglves with Brigadier-General Doveton, by whese orders 
they were deported to Khdnges, where they wefe left to their 
own devices, o 

While the eastern pfrt ‘Of the line wa thus employed, 
Hislop remained at Ujain with his rst and 3rd divisions ; awhile 
the 4th was chasing the Peshwa, protected By the unflinching 
Gokala with such vigour that while the van of the Bfitish. was 
hunting the Mahrattas the cavalry of the latter were sometimes 
pressing the yearguartl and* baggage of the’ British, During 
this pursuit, as in that of thé Rindaris, the march of the pursued 
pursueis was terribly hampered by the heavy gifs Which it was 
at first thought necessary to drag along ‘ith the forces ;* but 
towards the end of December General Smith conceived the 
fortunate idea of leaving the bulk of his ordnance in Sirore, 
while he marched rapidly on Poona topprotect the city from 
a threatened attack by Gukala. At*the sam@ moment decisive 
events were occurring in Malwa. The energettc and generous 
Malcolm, whdm we last noticed af’ Poona, was*ngw in command 
of Hislop's 3rd ‘vision, afl wa also in political charge. 
With his usual impetuous frankness, he fancied he had secured 
the whole “Durbar of the Holkar State when, in fact, the 
stronger parly there wa hostile to the British alliance. So 
that, when the darras of Chitueand Wasil Muhamad, heading 
back from the Kota frontier, entered the terrifories of Hollar, 
which was on or about 9th December, Malcolm found himself 
suddenly checked in his pursuit by powerful bodies of the State 
army, To all the overtures of the British officers the leaders 
opposed nothing but insolent tfreats. On the 20th they put 
their Prime Minister under arrest; they beheaded Tulsi Bai, 
the Lady-Regent; and the next day engaged the two British 
divisions at Mahidpur on the Sipra, north of Ujain, The two 
British division§, consisting of nine battalions and about as 
many squadrons, with irregulars and artillery, found themselves 
opposed H$=20,000 of the best native cavalry in India, with 
infantry and heavy” guns, The 2ilish troops, fording the 
river under a severe cannonade, charged up the’ ravines and 
over the intervening plain, Young Holkar left the field on hfs 
elephant, after displaying much intrepitlity, Raushan Beg, 
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the leader of the reyolution, was severely wounded, and the 
Mahratta loss was estimated at 3000, with “seventy pieces of 
catnon; the Brifish had 174, killed, “but the wouryled were 
numerous,eand their wounds generally dangerous, Ilerg was 
another of thg Governor-Generaf’s unparalleled allies to be 
conquered; while, almoste up to the end of the year, his 
Excellency was n& sure that Sind’ nfght not take the part of 
the offer three, 

About the samd time news was received that General Dyson 
Marshall, the captor of Hathras, had encountered the darra of 
Karim Khat® and captured that leader’s family and baggage, 
neat Shdhabad, About hajf-way "betwetn Kotg and Jhansi, 
Soon after those Sirddrs crossed the*Chambal, and, for*a time, 
joined the other*Pindari bodies, 

TA the *Poona cotintry the chase of Bdji Rao followed its 
accustomed circuilous course. The princely traitor endeavoured 
to make terms for himself; offering to poison Gokala—an offer 
which the Governor-General could only reject with proper 
indignation, Baji*was betn compared with Mithridates; an 
injustice to the»Pontic despot, On the roth January, orders 
reached Elphingtofie to prepat for undertaking tie gttlement 
of the territory avhich, once %noW4 as Baglgna, had formed in 
later times the special domain of the Peshwas, and the central 
State of Maharashtra, The division of General Pfitzler now 
joined that of General Smith, and IMji began to be hemmed 
in, On 2oth February, he way overlaken at Ashta, a village 
sixty-one miles east of Satira, IIe was only enabled to escape 
by the devotion of the gallant Gokala, who covered his flight 
by charging obliquely, and almost cutting off a full half of the 
British cavalry line, * Gokala, however, paid for his cxploit 
with his life ; on his fall his mef’ were driven off the field; and 
the poor Raja of Satdra, found scated by the wayside, fell 
into the hands of the pursuing victors. The son of the once 
formidable Raghoba, hereditary President of the Confederate 
States, was now a hopeless fugitive, without a ‘home, a cause, 
or a champion, ° 

On the eastén. side the Nagpur tfoops rcasm4mbled at 
Simagar, a stronghold abowt twenty-five miles from Narsingh- 
pur, where tifey were attacked, on the sth January, 1818, by 
Lieutengnt-Colohel McMoriné; their cavalry ‘being charged 
and broken, the whole-body, 5000 strong, ran. off through the 
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town, leaving their gunstbehind. General,Donkin pushed Chitu 
through the Bungi hills, where the frecbooter, obtained* harbour 
for a whike from one of Sirflia’s officers, Jaswant Rd4o, Governor 
of Jawad. The rest of the marauders were by this tfme pretty 
well surrounded, and tossed © and fro betweenevarious British 
columns, At the same time they lost the screen so long 
afforded by the army ofthe Halkar State, * Scattered by the 
late events, that army and its chiefs were, no longer able to 
oppose the plans of the Marquess; Tantia Jdg, the lately- 
imprisoned Minister, was sent to the British @amp at Mandi- 
saur; and a treaty was concluded with him, in whfch the State 
allowed _itselfeto "be Seriously muleted of territory, while pro- 
vision vas made,-at Holkae’s expense, for Amir Khari and 
other chiefs whom it was thought proper to reward, By that 
arrangement another branch was lopped off the great tree that 
had been overshadowing western and central India, while the 
British Government acquired another vassal. Lord Hastings 
received the tidings of this conclusion igs camp on the borders 
of Bundelkhand, before the middle ‘of Jarfifiry; but, four days 
later, Major-Gencral Brown was obliged to act Against Raushan 
Beg and*other officers of the State who—regardless of the 
treaty—had “reassfimbled sofi® ofthe scatteréd remnants of 
beaten armies, and were exerting themselves to create a new 
disturbanc& They were, however, routed with much slaughter, 
and they lost cleven piecéS of artillery. About the same time 
the best-mounted followers of Karim, and Wagil were attacked 
by a party of native cavalry under Major Clarke, and nearly 
tooo of them killed. The two chiefs retired towards Bhopal ; 
before the end of February these and other Sirddrs surgendered 
to various British officers, Chjtu alone” remaining at large, 
under the protection of Jaswant Réo of Jawad. But Jawad 
was gallantly stormed by General Brown at the end of January ; 
and about the same time Chitu’s camp was surprised by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Heath, as the Pindari was endeavouring 
to steal past Handia, The wretched marauder once more 
escaped, but his Brother, his son, and a great number of his 
followers re killed. ‘ 

The Pindaris being thus slain"? dispersed leaderless, the 
GrandeArmy yas broken up, and Lord Hastings slowly pro- 
gsessed towards Calcutta, by way of Lucknow, The @indaris 
were, virtually, and agan institution. abélished : and—great as 
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must have been - their “sufferings duringe the process—ft must 
be admitted thatethey Grew the tasuble on tkeir own Reads by 
persistent fhisbehaviour, © Their atrocities, when left alone, 
were equalled by theif craven pusillanimity when chped with; 
for there was not one hour oftheir hunted existtmce when they 
tried to fight or to die like,men. The fates of their leaders 
were curious, Karim stttled down as a farmer upon land’ 
assigned him in the Gorakhpur district, where he—a feve years 
later—had to drink ewt of his own cup; his homestead being 
attacked by a band of dacoits from Audh, ane several mem- 
bers of his family slaughtered, Wasil Muharad, Who was also 
endowégl wit? a arm, chafed under surveillance, and finally 
poisoned himselfs A mofe romantic retrjbwtion awaited 
Chitu. He wandered about, almost without folloyers, joined 
some Mahratta fugitives, was attacked and chased into Malwa, ~ 
about February, 1819, and firselly entered a forest near Kdnta- 
pur, The place was hard by the Bagli pass, leading down 
the Vindya range to his home at, Ets; and it scems as if 
some instinct had brought the hunted @cature there to die, 
He get no farther; some troopers, finding hfs horse wander- 
ing about with an empty saddle, made diligent search* until 
they discovered, dnong the’ Saunts of tigers ®in the wooded 
glades, the arms, dress, and severed head of the once-dreaded 
freebooter. 

Thus the primary object of the expedition was attained, 
But the British officers were life men who, sqarching the wood 
for a wasp’s nest, should rouse the wolves, We must now recur 
to the exertions rendered necessary by the infatuated miscon- 
duct of the Peshwa and the Bhonsla of Berar. ° 

[Same authorities, Sce alsg “ Political and Military Trans- 
actions during the Administration of Lord Hastings,” 1812-23. 
H, T. Prinsep; London, 1825.] 

SECTION 2.—In the last week of February the Peshwa, BaAji 
Rio, forded the Godavari, hoping to get into Holkar’s country, 
where he still hoped to find adherents, Here he found the 
way barred by Hfslog, and turned towards the northern part of 
the Nindies dominipns. He was now completely expelled from 
his own territory; and the Pilaris had keen virtually 
disperted, Hislop tlierefore repaired to Aurangabad, and 
there laid down his command of the army of the*Deccan, 
which was partly senf into cantonments, the resklue being left 
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to aid Elphinstone agd Munro in the acification of the Mal 
yatta cotntry, The Peshyvay having bgpn jolged by the ower 
of Holkar’s horse under an enterprising officer famed Ram 
Din, procéded,towards Nagpur to solicit help from Apa Sahih, 
Here he wasepursued by colurms under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Scott, Colonel Adams, and*General Doveton, the last of whom 
encountered him®near Seoni¢-belwedh Jabalpur and Neypur; 
the Beshwa was gompletely routed, and—deserted by most of 
his followers—fled northward towards Byyhinpur, 

While the «lisplaced ruler was thus wandering, his ate 
dominions Were being rapidly reduced to order, On the roth 
February, Satdra was sursendered, and, a few elays later, the 
famous fastngss. of Sinhgarh, twelve’ miles squth.west of Poona, 
was besieged, “This was the headquarters of Sivaji, founder of 
the Mahratta Empife in the seventeenth century, ancl was by 
situation almost impregnable, sygnding about 2300 fect above 
the surrounding plain ona steep ascent partially searped, Bat 
the walls were old, ancgfhe south side began to crumble after a 
week's battering. “Phe iroéps in garrison—among whom there 
were no native *Mahrattas—surrendered to avoid an assault.” 
Genfral Pritzler treated thet with liberality, which was nat 
thrown away, Mut had a god “fect on sifesequént ocaasions, 
Purindar was taken in the same way on 15th March; and on 
oth April, Wasiota, the Jast fort about Satira, surrefidered after 
some mortar-practice, On the folloing day Mr Miphinstone 
went to Satdragand insgallecd? the Rdja—the descendant of 
Sivaji—with due ceremony, and with an announcement, thal the 
Peshwa’s reign was at an end.+ [Te proceeded thence towards 
Khandeg, setlling the country, which he describes as much 
wasted, and with no cullivatign save that just about the vil- 
lages, which were themselves ruinous and half-<deserted., Tor 
the next nine months he continued to apply to the settlement 
of Maharashtra all his knowledge, wisdom, and justice. ‘Lhe 
tolal area of the country under his administralion was esti- 
mated at 50,000 square miles—about the sizc’ of all Jinglanel 


° 
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* Blacker 240, and plan 22. In the “Imptiial Gavotte jt iy qutite 
erroneously, and twice over, ml to have been “stormed,” which would 
have been a s@ious task; ag it was, no bloodshed occured on the British 
side, . e . 

+ Th text of the proclamation—dated rith Feb, 1818 vill he found in 
Wilson (Appendix to vol, viii.), 
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—with a population of four millions (it ig nearly double now), 
Into these tracts, differing as they, did, in many, respects he was 
unwilling 4o“introduce eithér the Bengal system of tenure and 
revenge, or the complicated “Regulations” of ¢law and 
procedure. His own methodpas he wrote at the time, was to. 
learn what systems were in existesce, and to preserve them 

% é : o 5 @ e ? 
unimpaired, He admireé the agriculturists and sympathised 
with their depressed condition; and he made Munrg and 
Malcolm his models jy dealing with them. He endeavoured 
to be on friendly terms with the officiats and greater land- 
owners, and even undertook the difficult task of conciliating 
the Brahmans wf long formed a hostile clément in the city 
of Poon and othey large foyns, The feudal holdings of the 
nobility presented two distinct classes, To tlfose ‘granted by 
the legitimate Governments of the past he*proposed To give full 
recognition, making them “Kgreditary in the fullest sense of 
the word.” To later grants he applied an clastic rule, recog- 
nising prescription and good conduct, gfhe urban Brahmans 
were a class hard to deal with, ‘Th& cx-P@f&wa—whose super- 
stition was among the less discreditable elemeats of his worth- 
less chardtef—had shown them® great favour, and purclased 
their goodwif at @ cost whit coftld not be amulated by an 
economic ical Elphinstone proposed, however, .to 
maintain aff permanent endowments, and to found prizes for 
Sanserit learning ; these—-®in the form of the Poona College— 
still subsist, In the great matter of land-sctllement, he did 
away with the system of contracts under which capitalists had 
been able to rack-vent the actual cultivators on paying a lump- 
sum to the public fisc. A light assessment was to be gnade on 
the area under plough, the amount being Collected and paid by 
the village office-bearers, The Test of the revenue was raised 
from customs-dues, and other sources familiar to the people, 
For the redress of minor gricvances he maintained the old 
system panchayat, or village arbitration, placing it under the 
general control*of the collectors of districts, In laying these 
foundations, he wars occupied till the spring of 1819, when he left 
to take ufba new and well-merited preferment—the Goveinor- 
ship of the Bombay Presidency. -™ 

Higexample had been his fricnd Munro, a than of equal 
akility and benevolence; no doctrinary, and quite frac from 
aggressive patriotism, Munro deplored -the subddiary system, 
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and did not wish fos universal dominion, observing that the 
inhabita&ts of all she BritislfProvinges*suffertd foy want of a 
career,and were “certainly the most abject races fn India.” 
Yet this wise awd good man wrote the epitaph of the Peshwa’s 
Government inthese scathing terms :— 

~ “Tt was fortunate for India that the Peshwa commenced 
hostilities, and forced us to oveithrow his power; the Mahratta 
Goverrtment from the first has been one of devastation. It 
was continually destroying all within °Rs reach, and never 
repairing. The tffect has been a diminution of the wealth and 
population of a great portion of the peninsula, of India.” And 
again; “All other Hindu States took a pride in*the inprove- 
ment of theiyrcogntry by construction of tcm\ples, tanks, canals, 
and other pyiblic works, The Mahrattas have done nothing of 
the kind; ¢he’r work has been chiefly DESOLATION.” 

The subverted President of -this organised anarchy still 
hoped to find a fiiend in the Bhonsl4. But a correspondence 
between the two ghie@, of which portions were found by 
Elphinstone, and by him transmitted to Jenkins, revealed the 
infatuation and duplicity of thg Nagpur potentates who was at 
once Arrested, while forces Wereeggnt to reduce hjs remaining 
strongholds, A*small body of native horse and foot, with three 
light field-guns, was dispatched at the end of Margh towards 
Chanda, a walled town and citadel, to which Baji was said to be 

Rae Ss Cae 

advancing on an invitation frop the Raja; while the Poona 
and Haidarabad edivisions* operated in the Peshwa’s rear. 
Several strong places in the Nagpur country, which the Raja 
had agreed to give up, made more or less resistance—under 
secret orders—before gurrendering to Gencral Marshall; and 
some parts of Bundelkhand and-Sdgar required a show of force 
before théy were reducedato order, Chanda was besieged by 
Adams; and, the town walls having been bieached and stormed, 
the citadel surrendered on goth May, The town is now a 
thriving entrepét of commerce; and the citaglcl has been 
converted into a jail, 

The pursuit ofeBdji, the ex-Peshwa, continned thrsugh the 
month of April, along the lige of the Goddvwri, where he con- 
tinued to baffle the British officers by a variety of artful 
stratagems, a aided by the natural difficulties of¢ the cofntr y. 
He was “careful to make ostentatious enquiry as to all thé 
routes except That which hg psuposed to fake ;"and he always 
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disposed his cavalry so as to deccive hts pursuers and screen 
himself. é Fightifig wad net a parf of his pregramme, any more 
than it was with the Pindaris, Nevertheless, hjs power of 
mischief did not seem by apy means at an cmd yet, 

On the r2th May the "BhonsJA Raja was* being escorted 
towards Ilindustan, ang had arrived within ea few miles of the 
Narbada river, when he contrived to effect his escape by the 
corruption of his guards, and made his way to the Chfndwdra 
forests, where he W&s protected by the Gonds, a Dravidian 
tribe who occupy that region.* His intenti8n,gloubtless, was 
to join the ex-Pgshwa, in which case the trouble might become 
chronie, Fétrtunatcly, by {his time, the toils were closing 
around that fugitive, who was intercepted on Kis way to the 
Narbada; and then, at last, resolved tq throw higself on the 
mercy of Malcolm, of whose generous character he .had already 
made trial in past days, Malcolm was accordingly communi- 
cated with, and, on consenting to an interview, was conducted 
to Baji's camp, near the pass whgre Me, urna river joins the 
Tapti, on rst June, As Doveton was now prgssing on him from 
Burhdngurand another columnon the way from Mandlgshwar, 
it might seam that Bdji had,wot guch option ‘left; yet he still 
affected sovereignty, alternating a poverty-stticken display of 
pomp wigh somewhat abject appeals to Malcolm’s ancient 
friendship, Malcolm submitted an ultimatum, After much 
vain haggling the terms were submitted to; including an 
abandonment of claims to power, and the acceptance of a 
handsome pension at a place of residence in Hindustan, to be 
selected by the Governor-General. Baji then joined Malcolm’s 
camp on the 31d June, being still pexmitted to :etain some 
2000 of his troops, These nren had been, for the most part, 
membeis of a body of Atab mercenarics enlisted by the 
murderous henchman, Trimbakji Dainglia, who was still at 
large, Whether they had a just grievance, or whether they 
only wanted @ pretext for desertion, these men took advantage 
of Malcolm’s coyitesy in marching at a distance from Baji Rado, 
to surr¢ynd the tent of that unfortunate chief, just as he had 
reached Seoni, near Hoshangabad, with mutinous clamours for 
a settlement of their claims, This was on the pth June, when 

* The whole (speaking 1oughly) of the modern “ Central Pigvince” was 


formerly known as Gondwéaza, fiom this people (see map of the Mughal 
Empire). 
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Malcolm, hearing of the affair, hurried up; and, by a mixture 
of firmness and gpd temper, und by tht prestige of his reputa- 
tion, adjusted the dispute, he persuaded the ex-Pesliwa to cross 
the Narbada te the British camp, and disbanded the mutinous 
mercenaries. This peacefyl victory—due to personal character 
and conduct—hasebeen justly culogised as one of the General’s 
best pieces of service, In Malcolm’s company the fallen chief 
was efcorted to Mau, where he was allowed to rest while the 
final orders of the Governor-General wie awaited, 

Lord Hagtirlgs, it soon appeared, was far from approving 
the liberality with which Bdji Rdo had begn treated. Still, 
those, were the terms on which the vex-Peshwa had suBmitted, 
and his Excellency was far too honouralile a man not to 
ratify they engagement, Bdji was therefore escorted to 
Hindustan by Lieutenant Low, afterwards to be known in larger 
diplomatic scenes, The spot that‘he chose for his residence was 
Bithur, on the Ganges; long after to acquire a melancholy 
reputation by the reegn@c of.his adopted son, the NAna Dhandu 
Panth, * - 
There was now only one serious obstacle to the éntroduc- 
tion of peace até order intodhe adgng-vexed ,regiogs of Central 
India Apa Sahib, the Bhonsld, was still at large, understood 
to be making his way towards [lalkar’s dominigns, on the 
border of which he might hope to fipda refuge. The fort of 
Asirgarh had been one of those which Sindia had agrecd to 
make over as scéurily for*the fulfilment of the engagements 
that had been taken from him on the eve of the war; but the 
commandant—acting, as afterwards appeared, under secret 
suggestidhs from his dord—had refused to surrender the place, 
and had fired his cannon at British troops, Moreover, Apa 
Sahib was at one time believed—not allogether crroncously, 
as appeaied afterwards—to have been reccived there as a 
refugee, 

In point of fact, the Bhonsl4 had been hanboured in the 
Mahadeo hills until the beginning of 1819, when he marched 
in the direction & Malwa, and did acceptethe invitati€n of the 
commandment of Asir, though not for long, On hearing of 
this, the indefatigable Malcolm started from Mau towards 
Asirgarh, in theemiddle of February; and joined his force to 
that of General Doveton on the 17th, when they laid siege t8 
the place, It "stood on a gleteched spur $f the Sdthpuras—the 
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range that runs botween the rivers Tati and Narbada ; the 
fort stood Jopa fikttened' crest, at a’height ofstwo thousand two 
hundred ‘and eighty-three feet. The fortified plateau on the 
sumrhit was about sixty acres in extent, and contained a good 
tank of water fed by a spring; the rock beneatlf being scarped 
to an average depth of one hundred feet, with only two paths 
for access, of which the easier—on the south-west side—was 
defended by a double line of masonrye works, with five 
successive gateways,”°On a lower planc of the hill was an out- 
work connected with the village at the foot. "Reduced in the 
last year of the, sixtcenth, century A.D, by Akbar’ 3 famous 
minister, Abfil Faz, it fell into the hands of Sindia qt the 
break-up of Mughal power ! was captured im 1803 by Arthur 
Wellesley, but restored to Sindia by virtuc of the treaty of 
Anjangaum. The force by which it was now invested consisted 
of native horse and foot; something like a thousand of European 
infantry and horse-artillery; with two siege trains, including 
eightcen-pounder guns, mortars, and @howitzers, The town 
lying on the west was occupied on thé 18th March; but a 
severe siguggle took place there wo days later, by reason of a 
sally of the, etd from the, foyer fort. Shelling wént on 
for the next few days, ait the wall of thelower fort was 
breached gn the town-side, General Doveton began serious 
operations on the north, and east, while Malcolm’s guns con- 
tinued to play on the Western, walls, On the 30th a column 
advancing cautiously found the lowor fort abandoned and took 
possession; the garrison fired from above, but did no damage 
from want of machincry to depress the muzzles of their guns, 
On the 31st General Watson arrived from Sagar, brieging two 
thousand good troops, including a company of British foot, 
artillery, two twenty-four pounder guys, some mortars, and other 
ordnance. The siege operations now progressed more rapidly, 
and it was soon ascertained that the men of the garrison were 
losing heart; pn the Gth a new breaching-battery was opened 
on the western side; and on the 7th breachea began to appear 
in the walls of the upper fort. The commandant now asked for 
terms, and humane terms were offered him: but the operations 
were not suspended till rr A.M. on the 8th, when the com- 
mandant accepted them for himself; and at 4 AM. of the 
Following day announced that his men had joinéd in the 
acceptance, They ‘vere all foreign mercenagjes, and were 
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allowed to retain theis private proper ty"on giying up their fire- 
arms. But the bisd was flown: Aga fiad paid but a husried 
visit to the fort, and had departed again before the Siefre began. 
To finish ‘his sgory here, he sought an asylum in the Pumjab ; 

but being eventually dismissed thence by Ranjit, he threw 
himself on the hggpitality "Of the gRdjg of Mdrwar; and died 
some years later, at Jodhpur. 

The Generals new broke up the army; Doycton and Watson 
returned to their respective posts, andeMalcolm assumed the 
civil administration of Mdlwa, where he spent the next three 
years in usefifl diplomatic a acon, and in taming the savage Bhils 
of the mountains, . . 

The provinceyof Rajputdna sti#l remained to be dealt with. 
It may be, remembered that Jaipur was considered the State 
most in need of protection in 1817, and that it was here that 
the greatest difficulty and delay, were met with; in fact no 
alliance was concluded until the British had shown themselves 
able to dispose of gthcgcommon foes, unaided by Jaipur or 
any Rajput State. {ajputdna has been accurately described as 
the region whee the purest blood of the military Hindu 
classe§ has remained in a kind of feudal independence from a 
date anterior @0 the: Muslim * Sonquest : the Ghattis—who 
claim to represent the ancient Jadu-bansi race—scttling in the 
extreme west, among the stony wastes, of Jaisalmer, while the 
Rathors occupied the “land of tat,” or Mirwar; the 
Sisodias gathered,on the Méwat platcau at the water-shed of 
Loni and the Bands; and the Kachwéhas founded the princi- 
pality of Dhundar on the north slopes of the Arawali range, 
which afterwards became known as Jaipur, from its modern 
capital. Minor States may bq traced by the names of their 
chief towns upon the map: Alwar, Karauli, Bundi, Kota, 
Jhaldwar, Partabgarh, Dungarpur, and Sirohi; Dholpur is-a 
Jat State sprung from that of Gohad; and Tonk is a Muslim 
enclave, owing its existence to the submission of Amir Khan, 
Farther south, between the Chambal and Nar! urbada, is Bhopdl, 
another Muslim gprincipality, founded gy &n officgr of the 
Emperor Alamgir (Aurangzeb) ; lastly come,the small States of 
Kechiwara, of which the chiéf place is Raghugarh, 

With the govgrnments of all these arrangements, begtn by 
Metcalfe? remained to be concluded by Ochterlony and Mak 
colm. In m@t of them_agarchy had, become almost an 
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accepted state of things.” Upon the depargure of Wellesley and 
Lake the Mahrattas un¢er aindia,and Holkageand latterly, the 
Pathan soldfers of fortune, who had been patronised by these 
chiefsy treated the Rajput States—one and all—aS so many 
carcases might be treated*by wolves and jackals, Their 
marauding followers desolated the Country, while the Rajas— 
instead of combining for the confmon proteclion—filled up the 
measure of public suffering by civil war, By the endaof the 
year 1818, however, .a/l the Rajput States had made treaties 
with the British Government, which they"acknewledged as the 
paramount power, entitled to tribute or to, milflary subsidy, 
The inferweaving of boundaries, by which the Mahrattas— 
especially those of Holkar® State—had loved to confuse 
accounts and maintain causes of quarrel, were rectified by new 
delimitations: and, by insisting upon ‘holding te shire of 
Ajmere, with its city and strong hill-fort, the Governor-General 
secured for himself and successors a watch-tower commanding 
the whole country, The general schqme, both in Rajputdna 
and in Mdlwa, waa the preservation of existing customs, Where 
the difficulty lay was in the conciliation of the claims of the 
feudal lofds with those of the s8vereign “Rais and Raifas”— 
to use the ‘phras@ of the ®f@ Muslim chrowiclers, Popular 
rights were not much regarded, though it might be too much 
to say that they were altogether sacrificed : in a state of society 
such as then prevailed i Central India, peace was almost all 
that the humble tillers of the soil asked for, with immunity from 
depredation. These simple and rudimentary “rights ”—if that 
be the proper word—they now at last obtained, 

In the country to the cast some further changes fad been 
necessitated by the misconduct and cofisequent expulsion of 
Apa Sahib, the Bhonsld Raja of Berdr, A grandson of Rag- 
hyji, the Bhonsl4 of Wellesley’s time, was set on the seat of 
authority at Nagpur; but he was a minor, and Mr Jenkins 
administered the country in his name, The districts of Sdgar, 
Niméar, Chindwaéra, and the Upper Narbada, were placed under 
British tule; afd the district of West Berdr—lying between 
the Wardha and Godévari tivers—was ceded to the Nizdm. 

But the greatest territorial alfaration was on the Bombay 
side, eAt the beginning of the war this Presidency had autho- 
rity over nothing but a part of Gujardt. By the overthrow and 
expulsion of the-Peshwa, a vast tract came into ¢ae Company's 
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jurisdiction, Which was made subjecteto the Governor and 
Councils of Bombay. ° This included jhe districts of Poona, 
Ahmadnagar, Nasik, Sholdpur, Belgaum, Raladgi,, Dharwar, 
Ahmadabad, and the Konkan, together with the rights of 
Holkar in Khafides, Such extengon of the Company’s direct 
authority had been no parteof the original object of the war, nor 
were any British Satcsmen evar mre tindesirous of such exten- 
sion than the Marquess of Hastings and his advisers, But, 
without complicating ourselves with the mysticism of “mani- 
fest destiny” and the like, we can sec that the misconduct of 
the Peshwa ¢eft them little option. 

No other anfexations ,took place: and ¢he arrangements 
madé in 1819 proved durable, With the exception ofa short 
local campaign ‘against Bhurtpur, which had no effect on the 
territorial “position of the Company, no military action was 
needed, between the Sutlej and Cape Comorin, for neatly a 
quarter of a century. 

[Same authorities ag for last section.] 

SECTION 3.—Ifwitg thus sketched, within the limits per- 
mitted by the scale of our work, the operations of the British 
Government against the Pindaris, the Peshwa, and the Bhonsld, 
we must now, gvith similar*brevity, show the chenge that fol- 
lowed in the relations of the British with the Native States 
after peace was restored, and good government twok root in 
dominions under direct British sway 

Lord Hastings was disinclised by nature to any avoidable 
interference in the internal affairs of other powers, At the 
same time he had long formed an ideal, and that ideal was now 
in the course of realisation, In spite of the reluctance of his 
councillors, and in direct opposition to the policy traced in 
London, he had made the punishment of the Pindaris the means 
of founding a new Empiré of India, From the time of Warren 
Hastings to the end of Wellesley’s administration the power of 
the Company, as political agent and representative of Great 
Britain in India, had been that of a strong and shumane system 
setting an example, and exercising an influence among a num- 
ber of other eAinahdato powers, primis inter par. By the 
events of 1818 it had risen “som this to a position of supremacy 
and general arbitrament that was hardly to be discriminated * 
from cemplete* sovereignty. Two-thirds of the vast regions 
south of the Sutlej, and the eastern Himalayas, had now been 
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brought under the dirtct rule of the three Governments of 
Calcutta, Madras,” and ;Bombay. , The remaining portéon was 
in various degrees of independence, in no case amounting to 
complete freedom, and’ presenting more or less of responsibility 
to the paramount power. Mr Prinsep, writing in 1820-25, 
described these States as falling thto three distinct classes, 
though he did not perhaj’s mike the dislinctin as clear to his 
readers as it was to his own mind. . « 

The first class, the so-called “independent States, he stated 
to be those in which the ruler held a place’somewhat resembling 
that of such a potentate as the King of Saxony ir? the modern 
German Empiye. eSometimc’S paying tribute fo the paramount 
power, always under oblig&tivms of military co-operation; the 
Raja or the Nawab raised his own revenue aflér his own 
methods, and nominated or dismissed hi8 ministerg’ and sub- 
ordinate officials, Of such were Audh, Gwalior, or the Sindia 
State, Bhopdl, the States of Rajputdéna, Bhurtpur, and the Cis- 
Sutlej Sikhs; and in the south, Kolhapuy, and perhaps Mysore, 
The second class, which the writer urfller reference calls 
“ ministerial,” was that in which a nalive admitfistrator sclected 
or approvéd by the paramount p&wer, carried on the detatls of 
the public scevice ynder the e@&ner&l control amyl advice of a 
British Resident; and in that category, at the time under notice, 
were Haida@abad, Indore, and Satdra, while Audh tended in the 
same direction, The third class, called by Prinscep “ residential,” 
included cases where a_ sort® of sequestration, professedly 
temporary, led to the whole administration being directly 
carried on by the Resident; a method employed in various 
States at different times, occasionally terminating in anngxation, 
but usually in the restoration of the nati#e dynasty, of which 
the latest and most conspicuous*instance is Mysore, released in 
1881, 

It will not, perhaps, be thought that the respective limits of 
these classes are plain, and we shall see cases of States wavering 
between one class and another. Nevertheless, a distinction 
between at least two main sets of Native States long formed a 
part of thé public laws’of India, and in a Jater period proved to 

be of some importance. Modern friters are wont to class in 
one the whole of what they term “feudatory States,” and to 
call the British “Government, by a still more forced analogy, 
“the Suzerain power.” Both terms involve somewhat of a 
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misnomer, and the figst leads to seriotts confusion, The great 
States in allianca yith the “ Governmegt of Ipdia” were clearly 
not “feudatory” in the oidinary acceptance of thet word as 
implying that they held their territories {s vassals, or hell fiefs 
derived from éhe grant of a sup@rior lord; still less could the 
British Government be caMed “Suzerain,” taking the word in its 
proper sense o. “superior tenant.”* Cases like that of 
Haidarabad, wherg the ruler appoints his agents, coins his own 
money, and exercises without appeal the power of life and 
death, would hardly Se called mere “fiefs” in any system, they 
are subordin&ite allics restrained by treaty from making war on 
each other, or on the paramount power. Nor does the para- 
mount power hpld from anyonefat the present day, even if it 
did in 181g, for it was declaredly and absolutely the Sovereign 
and Parliament of “Great Britain by whose authority the 
Company, even then, professed to bear sway,t The relatior 
may be best conceived by thinking of that existing between the 
German Emperor, ang the constituent States of the Empire, 
excepting Prussia, *But there was, no doubt, a class of States 
which, if not freciscly “feudatory,” were and are ‘wholly 
depehdent: such was Sata‘, restored by Elphifstone by 
way of corraborating the’ depésition ofthe Peshwa, The 
remaining Princes had been what in Europe would be termed 
“mediatised,” as in the case of the Carnatic mentioned in 
CHAPTER X. ° 

This short digression is onl} intended to suggest a necessary 
qualifying of Prinsep’s classification. The difficulty which he 
foresaw in the case of Audh was evaded during the adminis- 
tration @f Lord astings, The Governor-General’s amiable 
and considerate disposition preyented him from disturbing the 
repose of Ghazi-ud-din, ,the negligent ruler of that Province, 
whom, as already mentioned, he even encouraged to call himself 
“King.”t The other doubtful case was that of Haidarabad, 
where the incompetence of the Nizdm and the greed of an 


* Suzmrain. @riue de flodalité. Qui possdge un fof dontgantres fiefs 
velévent, Litné inv, . 

+ The motto round the seal ofthe E, I. Company was “ Anspicio regis 
et senatus Anglia” 

t Ghgzi wished to assume the absolute style of Pédshahs in deference to 
the advice of the Governor-General, he changed it to Pddshdh-t-Awaith, 
which recalls tH case of Faustin Soutoucue, * Ewnerot of Haiti” 
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unscrupulous Hindu statesman brough, on tlouds which 
darkened the egd of, Lord Tastings’ ogherwise gplendid 
administration, £ 

Bug before glancing*at that painful affair, let ps tiftn to the 
measures taken by Hasting#for the domestic evelfare of the 
people under his direct sway, or 4inder that of his British 
subordinates, fee oe ° 

In the north-west of Bengal, the provinges ceded lay the 
Nawabs of Audh or gonquered from the officers of Sindia, 
ruling in the name of the effete monarclty of eDelhi, had for 
some time past been administered by two Comfhissioners of 
Police and a Reveriue Board acting in direct dependence on the 
Governot-General, , Thus cénfected with Bengal the provinces 
were naturally liable to be affected by Bengal policy,'and, above 
all, liable to be brought under the Permanént Settlement of the 
Land-Revenue, It is difficult for the general reader to under- 
stand the importance of this question. Yet the chronicles of 
Ireland may serve to give us a notiog of the connection of 
agrarian policy with the fortunes of a @opulation entirely 
dependent on agriculture. And this is so, nof only by reason 
of direct Bearing on the conditio& of the pcoplg, but als® by 
virtue of the vast anal varied i@fMucné@e that land-laws exercise in 
such cases upon the work of Government itself, From the days 
of Shore an& Warren Hastings down to those of Thomason and 
Bird, most Anglo-Indians of eminence have acted on the 
maxim of Munro, the ablest, if not the wisest, of them all, “In 
India whoever regulates the assessment of the land-rent holds 
in his hand the mainspiing of the public peace.” The only 
trouble has been that the strength of conviction and eargestness 
of purpose among those excellent men Ifave so far militated 
against open-mindedness as to “present the most bewildering 
contradictions of opinion, An evet-diminishing party has 
always upheld the “Zemindari,” or Bengal system, whereby 
large estates are recognised or created, and the payments to the 
State-fisc settled, if possible, in perpetuity.* Metcalfe, in the 
case with which we are here more immediately concerned, was 
all for a “periodical Scttlement with “villages” (communes 
ahaving joint-responsibility), Mun consistently urged that 
settlemgnts should be open to yearly revision, and denounced 


»* The discussion was revived about 1869, and formed the subfect of a 
Report presented to Parliament. 
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the principle’ of jeint responsibility : holding that every 
cultivator should edeal dérecdly with ¢he State, and be only 
answerable for his own ficld, the demand on whith*should be 
open to “annual re-cxamination, of afea, This was ecalled 
“Ryotwari,” Lat it should be remfrked when that system came 
to be introducedga few years latgr info the territories subject 
to the Bombay Government, if was with a strong determination 
that 1tothing should be revised for thirty years. Tew, if any, of 
these divergencics were necessitated ehy local causes; the 
yillage” systet, perhaps, might have been found less vigorous 
and less suitAble go actual facts in some regions than in others ; * 
but the principle of “ Ryotwéri,” or, that of fiermancnt,demand 
might have, beey applied, either & both, to the whole of British 
India alike, Yet here we see men of ability, expericnce, 
and benevolence opposed to one another on fundamental 
principles, Later on, we shall find a similar antagonism, in the 
closely similar cases of the Punjab and Audh, when one school 
of experts was for geltging with great landlords, the other for 
admitting the village communities to contract directly with the 
State. : . 

TR the time with which 8ve are now concerned “all these 
ideas were fermenting. Mon’ 8f great :utural® powers, who 
had come out from Europe before their minds had been fully 
trained, and who fell to work almost at once, cach in his own 
sphere and among his own particulai*local influences, soon Look 
their respective wiews, for whith each was prepared to claim 
exclusive perference, Tord Hastings was hardly fitled by 
the experiences of his own carly life to mediate, Probably, 
if he qpuld have had his own way, he might have favoured 
Zeminddri tenures and a pgrpetual assessment. Bul the 
Madras countries were by this time under the control of Munro, 
who became Governor of the Presidency in 1820, The 
Bombay territories had been too lately constituted, and the 
greater pait of them was still too much depressed by war 
and the mismanagement of the Mahrattas to" allow of final 

« 


* The “ village, * according fo an experienced’ observer, is te universal 
integer of primitive Indian ten#fes. (Sir G. Canipbell in “Cobden Club 
Papers”) By “village” is to be understood the institution described by * 
Sumner Maine, Fseeman, and othe1s, as common lo erly Indo-Germania 
Societie? under the names of “ Mak," “Township,” and so foth But it 
had lost much Sf its cohesion in parts of Maciagand Bengal, 
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measures. In the Lower Provinces of Bengal the evils of 
the Cornwallis system—gnojably ¢her want #f protection for 
the actual* otcupants of the soil and the rapid transfer of 
superier tenures undef the operation of the Sale-Vaws—had 
begun to attract attention e¥en in the days of Minto; and 
the home authorities had ,begyin to denounce fhe entire system 
under the influence of Munro, 

The only remaining sphere was in the Nerth-West, *Here 
the supposed boon ofea perpetual contiact with “Barons” 
and other holders of large estates had, indeed, ‘been promised, 
though never introduced; and it was now regarded as entirely 
suspended under 8rders frgm England, But nothing definite 
had as yet arisen.in its plfce. “At first ghe assessments 
were made on no definite principle, except to majntain the 
revenue borne on the roll of the Native Government. New 
seitlements were made in 1805, 1807, and 1812.” (“Statement 
of Progress for 1874-83,” by J. S, Cotton, p. 128) These 
assessments were made upon anyone who was forthcoming ; 
when there was no one else the estates were farmed to 
contractors, upon the lines generally followed by native Govern- 
ments of the period. Rights, assumed or even created ad 
hoc, were ruthlesslf sold bf auction for arfears, real or 
pretended; and a number of auction-purchasers thus obtained 
a State-titl under which the real occupants were little 
considered. * 

But acute observers were Beginning to aotice the real 
state of facts, A special Commission was formed to enquire 
into the evils that were becoming evident, and to suggest 
remedies, The Iercules of the occasion was found in Mr Holt 
Mackenzie, one of the Government Commissioners; and the 
result was the cancellation of manifestly fraudulent sales, and the 
issue of the famous Regulation known in the Bengal Code as vil. 
of 1822, “Assessments,” notes Mr Cotton, “were no longer 
to be based upon the mere statements of past collections fur- 
nished by native’ officials, but upon an exhaustive investigation 
into'the ciycumstafices, of every village. In sport, it was pro- 
posed to ascertain the true agricultural rent of the country, and 
-to determine at the same time the relations of all parties with 
regard eto the soil, in subordination to the, Government.” 
(“ Statement,” wt sup.) The idea of fixing a permanént de- 
mand upon fluctuating assets was gbandoncd or affjourned sine 
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die; but private preperty was to be recognised, thirly-year 
leases being givorelo the proprictorg, vgilh option of renewal on 
expiry, At this operation all claimants were to be* invited to 
assist, and thoge who could not establish full ownershipemight 
yet advance s@condary ang subordinate claims. The representa« 
tive of the State night then makg coycurrent engagements; or 
the superior tenants might be*bought off with an annuity, and 
the s¢ttlement ony concluded with the actual occupants, Even 
the non-proprictor cultivators were to have their status acknow- 
ledged and_titvir rights—if they had any—officially put on 
record, Tic cystoms and by-laws of the estate were to be 
embodied in writing ; rates cstimated frofi pwoduce were to 
be converted igto money ; and® aficr duce allowance for the 
proprietoy, the Statc-demand was to be calculated on that 
basis, 

Such was the somewhat elaborate, but essentially just, scheme 
entrusted to the North-West Provinces officials by the Govern- 
ment of Lord Fygstiags; a scheme which really reflects as 
much glory upon ‘the administration as the pacification of 
Central India, °The social and political value of the “village 
syst&m,” thus happily preserved to the greatest and most im- 
portant part @f Ilindustan, may be gath@red ffom the often- 
quoted description of Metcalfe, It is so vivid a picture of the 
state of the country that no excuse can be necessary for quoting 
it again, - . 

“The villagagcommunities are little republics, having nearly 
everything that they want within themselves, and almost inde. 
pendent of any foreign relations. They seem to last where 
nothing clsc lasts, | Hindoo, Patan, Mogul, Mahratta, Sil, 
English are all masters in tugn, but the village communities 
remain the same, In time of trouble they arm and fortify, ... 
If plunder and devastation be directed against them, and the 
force employed be irresistible, they fly to friendly villages at a 
distance ; but when the storm has passed over they return and 
resume their occupations. ... A generation *may pass away, 
but the succeedjng generation will returp. The song will take 
the place of their fathers—the same site for the village, the same 
positions for the houses, the same lands will be occupied by the 
descendants of,those who were driven out when the village was 
depopflated ; and it is not a trifling matter that will drive them 
out, for thé} will often_maintain theix post .., and acauire 
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strength sufficient to resist pillage and oppression with success,’ 
It need only be added that the republics weer often oligarchic, 
consisting* of members of the same clan, claiming a common 
ancestry, and resentitg the intrusions of stiangers, “excepting 
as seifs, helots, or cultivating teyants. Th%, which was 
the normal fiamework,of Indian’ socicty,, was obliterated _ 
in the Deccan as in Bengal; ‘but in many parts of Hin- 
dustan and through all the Punjab it ise still in vigorous 
existence, ¢ ‘ 

How far it might have been preserved in ‘all, parts of the 
Madras Presidency is not eagy to decide.* Iyver since he was 
assistant, under Read in the Baramahl in 1792, Munro, had 
given the whole of his somewhat narrow but ppwerful intellect 
to the development of the zyotwdrd or field-system, A com- 
mission, appointed at that time, effected a rough suryey of the 
cultivation, the dues on which were assessed on the actual ryots, 
Elsewhere other systems grew up, and in the northerly portions 
of the country many permanent settlemepgs were made with 
officials called Zaminddrs, or with chieftains known locally as 
Paligdts., In 1800, however, ,Munro extended his field- 
settlements into Canara and Malapar and, finally, in 1817, 
the Court of Dirdctors issued orders for thé adoption of 
that system wherever possible; and it fell to Munro to 
carry out these orders as Governor—which, it need hardly be 
added, he most willingly did, Unfortunately, the detailed 
labour involved in an efficient ficld-system wyes too great: the 
assessments had to be based upon imperfect information, and it 
appeared ultimately that this bencvolently-intended scheme had 
the effect of confiscating a full half of the gross produces* There 
was no inquity into ownership, go 1ccord of rights, no cohesion 
among neighbours, There being avycarly revision did not 
affect the rate of assessment; the best lands often remained 
untilled because the assessment was too high. There was no 
opening for saying, investment, or the application of capital ; 
the complication of details necessitated the employment of a 
multitude gf officials, while the provision of renaissions to anyone 
who \could show ggounds for nog-payment made the collec- 
tions precarious and difficult—an evil which, still to some 

\e 


a® That it migltt have been discovered in most paits by due search 
seems probable fiom the fact that it ceitamly existed in the griginal Madtas 


Jagir. 
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extent, continues* eStill, fixation of Gemand was, doubtless, a 
boon, 

The administration of justice was almost as cfsefitial to the 
welfare and @evelopment of tg public, and it obtained the 
notice of Lofd Moira ag an early period of his incumbency, 
Here, as in the @se of the land-gevepue, we have already secn 
that it had been part of the original scheme to maintain exist. 
ing iftstitutions wath as little disturbance as might be: in sub- 
stantive criminal lay the Muslim penal code was to be used 
with such modtfications as were demanded by European senti- 
ments, so that ighuman punishmgnts were abolished and some 
minor errors rectified. Civil litigation, fcnovally involving 
some questioneof a quasi-religious character, provision was 
made for gleciding syits according to the Scriptural principles of 
the parties, expounded by a sort of swoin experts, But,as to 
procedure, native principles were found less casy of adoption by 
European administrators laying claim to a superior civilisation, 
As in the parallelggase of revenue and tenure, divergency as to 
fundamentals soon appeared, The original “Patriarchs 
Munyo and his school—woyld have all the ming: Aisputes 
adjusted by panchdyai, cifing, the native aclage—panch men 
parmeshwar (* God is with the Five”), Tht it as objected to 
this, by other and less enthusiastic observers, that the award of 
five elderly ploughmen might lack all divine elements; the 
administration of justice was a prim&l and inherent function of 
clvilised rulcrs,gvho were not justified in transferring it to a 
crude and dilatory arbitration, only tolerable as an alternative 
to anarchy, A series of regulations based upon the recom-, 
mendations of Mungo was, however, issued by the local Govern. 
ment of Madras in 1818, soma@of which regulations are still in 
force. Especially fruitful has been the institution of what were 
called “Village Munsifs”; this has, indeed, in recent times 
been extended to other parts of India, to which it appears even 
more suited than to a region wheie the village—as an integer 
of administration—had been abolished, and* where another 
machinery had geen provided for the detegmittation ofepetty suits, 
Itis understood that the paughdyat is litle more than an unburied 


* 
* Fim Mr Cotton’s repoit, above quoted, it appéars that the land. 
revenue of Madras was in balance with a deficit of Rx. 336, 346 (or 8 ‘per 
cent), at the end of the finanaial sear, 1882-2, 
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corpse; but the petty “village tribunalsghave flourished, and 
become models fer adogtign clsewhore.* e+ . 

In Befig&l the want of summary jurisdiction had jong been 
felt, Gn 181g there weic neerly 18,000 cases pendfng in the 
various classes of superior court, apd the clefrance of such 
arrears was estimated to,demand tne work of, nearly six years, 
This was in the Courts preside over by European officers ; 
but the Couit of Directors, approving of the proposal€ from” 
Bengal, proceeded to Ganction the increased employment of 
native judges, who, in the three grades ‘of Ménsi; 6 Antin, and 
Sadr-Amin, should dispose of causes in whigh the amount in 
suit was of sneall Yalue, Ag this was the nature of most of the 
suits—and the superior Courts willingly cleared their files by 
sending down all the cases that could be tried in ghe Courts 
below—a sensible relief was soon experienced. The great draw- 
back in this direction was the then scandalously slender scale of 
pay allowed to these native officers—the highest of which rates 
was ravsed to 100 rupees a month i 4824. When it is 
considered that the number of suits disposed of by their Courts 
was estimated at 300,000 annually, it may be imagined what a 
wide door was nye opened, ¢0 gorruption, miscarriage, and 
general demoralisation, In the newly-constituted territory of 
the Bombay Piesidency, Elphinstone, the present Governor, 
and Chaplin, who succeeded him as Commissioner in the 
Mahratta countiy, were both disciples of Munro, and warm 
advocates of the pauchdyat, Yet it is noticeabl@that many of the 
subordinate officers there saw that the thing was but an effete 
relict of a happily-extinct e1a; one of them, indeed, was bold 
enough to report: Ist, that the people pr¢ferred the derision of 
a European; 2nd, that the duly was irksome to the arbitrators 
themselves; and, 3rdly, that the praceecdings of these unpaid 
judges were not only slow, but liable to corrupt influence.t 

In regard to criminal jurisprudence and procedure, a strong 
controversy went on between the Governor-General and the 
home authorities, If the policy of the latter, as exerted or 

she ‘ : ; 
pressed a this periogl, were to be describedgwith all possible 
brevity, it might he called “an agtempt to extend Munroism 
into every part of British India.” But, in this matter, as with 


y. Arbuthnat’s “Munto,” p. 16 The Village see sygtem wag 
extended to Hindugtan in 1892, 
+ Report of Collector é{ Khindes, AwAted i in Wilson 113 373 Mh 
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the land in the Noith-West Provinces,” the Goveinor-General 
and his councillors were quite unanigioys in e@pposition. They 
could not be brought to see the advantage of Munte’s favourite 
scheme for uniting in one person the duties of collectors and 
magistrate ; hese, indeed, they wert opposed not only to Munro, 
but to Metcalfe. They were, pert ps, on firmer ground when 
they objected to the employment of village office-bearers 
in matgers of justi@e and police, The village, as a communal 
institution, had ceased to exist in Bengal, and any adminis- 
trative duities thas mightt be intrusted to the Zaminddrs would be 
really discharged by their agents, The Darogas and Thdnadais 
—native police officers—might be oppressive asgthe Munsifs 
might be corrupt; but, at all events, oth alike were paid public 
servants, dependent for their biead upon satisfying the 
inspecting Sfficials ofthe State, Nevertheless—so far as this 
principle could be observed—the Government was willing to 
reforin, as was shown by regulations issued in 1815-1821, in 
which especial provision was made for the liberty of the person 
and the prevention oi'delay. Reg, vil. of 1822, already noticed, 
furnished means rof conferring judicial powers on Revenue 
officere in the North-West Prévinces. 

In the mattar of general Pinalc& the administration is easily 
tested, and will be found to present signs of the same wisdom 
and watchfulness as were shown in other departmtnts, The 
total revenucs of the thice Presidencies were left by Minto 
in a state of sugplus valued et nearly two million pounds 
sterling. Lord Histings, after two long and successful wars— 
during which he is said to have fought twenty-eight battles and 
captured 120 forts—and after making his employers supreme in 
the East, left the next surplus ngarly thiee and a half millions 
(the account is to be seen in Wil8on), as follows :— 


1813-14 Rx 
Receipts . . . ’ . 17,228,000 
Disbursements. 5 . . 13,617,000 
Interest on debt . . ‘ * 14537,000 
Sent home ‘ : 7 . 116,000 

‘eet 
Net Suiplus . 1,958,009 

1822-23 Rx. 
Receipts . . . . . 23,220,000 
Disbuisements . . Y . 12,082,000 
Taterest on flebt . . ; . 1,894,000 

* Net Surplus aa #Sx4g,000 
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In regard to caliieutas and the prose, his. scntiments were 
as generous as Ais monsyres were just, Ie did not believe 
that the*ignorance of the subject is the strength of the ruler; 
but even if that were so, he would not buy immamity at such a 
price, “It would be treasMn,” he rote, “to Imagine that it 
could ever be the pringple sof this Government to perpetuate 
ignorance in order to secure paltry and dishonest advantages 
over the blindness of the multitude.” He@ was not only the 
founder of the India. Empire but the founder of national 
Indian education, With regard to the Trecdom of journalism, 
he laid down an axiom no less pregnant when®he said ;—“ It 
is salutary for p&blic authority—cven when its intentions are 
most pure—to Igok to the*control of publi ~ opinion.” The 
power of banishing an obnoxious publicist still, indeed, existed 
by virtue of an edict of the Company which he could not 
abrogate; but that power was never used under his adminis. 
tration, : 

Before concluding the story of theag gnourable labours, it 
is unfortunately needful to say a few word$ about the sad events 
in which they closed, Events, let us haste totadd, by which the 
honour 8f the Goyernor-Gencra? was unstained ; but in®which, 
nevertheless® a cMtain facilftY of nature andea generous un- 
willingness to suspect others, of which we saw an example in 
the cage &f Audh, ted to a deplorable blot on this page of 
British Indian history. 

The lerritories of the Niztm—or what we may call “the 
Mughal Deccan ”—had (as we saw) been pillaged and wasted, 
first by IIaidar and his son, then by the Mahrattas. The 
present prince was not the man to restore their pypsperity ; 
with no strong quality but ayavice he resided in his palace, 
“counting out his money” fike the King in the nursery 
rhyme, while the business of the State was carried on by an 
astute Hindu named Raja Chandu Lal. The Court expenses, 
however great, would not of themsclyes have becn ruinous, 
But there were other more serious burdens, the most 
grievous being @ showy military force, under very highly-paid 
Keuropeath officers, fn that army had at one ‘time been a half. 
caste named Wilfam Palmer, Who had left the service and 
sag eek himself as head of a Bank at Haidarabad; before 
jong he was joined by an Inglishman, Sir W? Rumbotd, whose 
wife had been ,a ward of the Marquess of Hastings. The 
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Bank prospered and enade advances out of the funds intrusted 
to it on behalf of she admrinistratiom o®Chandu. These” loans 
were to begr interest at 25 per cent., besides being*setured on 
assignments of revenue-paying estates, They reached the large 
amount of Rx® 300,000 %n one year; and, being specially 
licensed by the Gpvernor-General,, thay assumed an appear 
ance of a transaction sanctioned if not shared by the Govern- 

_ ment—an appearanve strengthened by the connection between 
the Marquess and one of the partners? In 1820 the Bank 
notified the Resttent that it was prepared to consolidate the 
debts at a reduced rate of interest; for which purpose a new 
loan of sixty lakhs (Rx, 600,000) was to be substituted, The 
Resident progure@ sanction from Calcutta for this transaction 
also ; but itgvas not brought to the notice of the Government 
there that of the sum offered no more than fifty-two lakhs 
were to be credited to the State, the balance being absorbed 
by the Bank as a4 bonus, 

In the last monthgf she year 1820 the Resident’s post was 
assumed by Metcalfe, a man of equal acuteness and integrity. 
No sooner had he mastered the situation than he laid before 
the GdVernor-General a sketch of the abuses that were going 
on, and a special denunciatién of the sixty-filh Idin, To his 
equal mortification and surprise, he found that Rupbold had 
also written, stating matters from the point of view of the 
Bank; and all that Metcalfe got for his pains and zeal was 
rejection of his agyvice, and a stmi-official reprimand. Stung 
personally and alarmed on public grounds for the future of his 
charge, he resumed the correspondence in a dignificd style of 
remonstrence, He ngither wished ill to the Bank nor to 
Chandu; but he had a duty to,perform, to Government and 
to the people. The loss of his lordship’s confidence was hard 
to bear, he could only seek comfort in the consciousness that 
the confidence might some day be restored. Whilst thus 
addressing Lord Hastings in person, Metcalfe gave a qualified 
permission to Mr John Adam, the senior Memlfer of Council, 
to make use of 4 confidential letter in which” he had, already 
informed that gentleman that there was evidence of the collusion 
of officials lately employed in the Residency, and that sanetions 
to the loans might not have becn so readily accorded hag not 
these offitials been cither sleeping-partners, or the recipients of 
abnormal rates of interest on, their deposits. » The letter was 
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© : 
shown by Adam to the Governor-General; and Lord Hastings 
bowed his stately heady, sent Metcalfe geletter of friendly 
apology’; and, what was of more importance, gave his assent to 
Metralfe’s proposals, Money was advanced o® the sccurity of 
the territorial revenues of the Nizdys dominiofs at 6 per cent., 
the debt to the Bank was, paid off; and,in a twelvemonth 
W. Palmer & Co, suspended p&yment, and presently ceased to 
exist as a firm, ¢ e 

The censures pronounced in England led the Marquess to 
tender his resignation ; and he laid dowh his effice on the first 
day of the year 1823, being succeeded, ag Bieri, by Mr 
Adam as segior Councillors. 

{Kaye’s “Metcalfe”; Pritsep ubi sup, (Land tentires of 
various countries” (‘Cobden Club Papers,” *N.p.). Also 
“The Marquess of Hastings” by Major Ross, of Bladens- 
burg: a volume of the “Rulers of India” series, published in 


1893.] 
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Section 1: The wer with Ava.—-Section 2; Distuabances in India.— 
Section 3: Domestic Adrginistration, 1823-28 
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SECTION eee Mr Adam, during the few months of his 
administration, had but to carry out the policy in which he had 
been so long associated. He applied a portion of the over- 
flowing resources of the Government to the cause of national 
education, which Logi Hastings had so generously espoused, 
And he banisheda recalcitrant journalist who had already received 
warnings, but who, presuming on the good naturg of the 
rulers,*persisted in pouring ridicule upon their proceedings in 
his paper. This paltry affait mafe a stir ‘St the time, being 
represented as a measure of reaction, while it was in fact only 
the necessary working of machinery previously set in motion, 
Writers who chose to abey a few simple restrictions based on 
policy and good ganners contittued to pursue their calling as 
unmolested as before in the metropolis of British India; indecd 
it was Munro rather than Adam who was the opponent of 
Indian journalism; and the arguments employed by the 
Governor of Madras are cited by his biographer, and evince all 
the vigour of his powerful, if rather one-sided, intelligence, The 
problem of reconciling a “perfectly free commentary with a 
perfectly arbitrary Government, was not finally settled, as we 
shall see hereafter, till near the end of the nineteenth century, 
For the present we need only note that the undegerved obloquy 
that has been bestowed upon Mr Adam formed the subject of a 
generous protest “from Metcalfe a few Years later. In the 
middle of the year 1835, a theeting was h@ld in Calcutta to 
acknowledge the legislative removal of all special restraigts on 
journalism, at which Metcalfe, the author of that policy, even ig 
the elation ofthe moment, did not forget what. was due to the 
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misunderstood dead. *EHad he (Adam) been now alive and at 
the head of this Government,” sq Metcalfe said, “he would 
probably have been among the foremost to propose the abolition 
of those laws” And he declared in the same address that 
Adam was “one of the bestf purest, and most écnevolent men 
that ever lived.” 

Further details will ‘be oro appropriate*when we come to 
the brave speaker's own brief tenure of seipreme power; the 
above quotations ar@ all that seem requisite to place Mr 
Adam’s memory in its proper light. I¥is tenure of office was 
professedly temporary, and the delay in the argival of a per- 
manent head of the Goverriment was due to “political events at 
home, In [$20, Mr Canninfe had voluntarily exiled Irimself 
from political life owing to disagreements with the King and 
Cabinet, On eceiving the resignation of Lord Hastings, he had 
been offered the reversion of the Government of India, and 
had accepted the offer, But the continuance of exile had no 
charms for him; and he used so little expedition in making 
preparations for departure, that when (ie Marquess of London- 
derrys unhappy decease occurred, Canning was still in England. 
He was@re long appointed to the vacant post of Secrajary of 
State for Fercign fAffairs, an@ the nomination, of a Governor- 
General for India was still to make, The Court of Directors 
was at fif3t desirous of appointing Lord William Bentinck, 
whose recall after the Vellore Mutiny was a natural source of 
remorseful regret. But the claims of Lord eenherst ultimately 
prevailed, Ile had been sent out to Chin& as Ambassador. 
Extraordinary in 1816; when, although his mission had 
been a total failure, it was considered that he had not been to 
blame; and it was now arranged that he should “have the 
Government of India by way é6f compensation, He accordingly 
took charge fiom Adam in August, 1823, and in less than two 
months had to decide on the important issue raised by an attack 
made by some Burmese officials upon a post belonging to his 
Government, » This outrage procecded from an unfounded 
claim to the island of Shaputi, in the district of Chittagong ; it 
was avowedly commi*tted under orders from the Court at. Ava, 
and it was only the crowning evert of a long course of insult on 
the whole of the long frontier between the two countries from 
Atacan to the"borders of Assam and Cachar,* A letter was in 
consequence adgressed to the King of Burmafin which dis. 
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avowal and reparation were demanded, find due warning given 
that no further trespa§s must be attempted, At the same time 
a British detachment was ordered to ‘the scene of thg dispute, 

About the middle of January a Burmese army arrived in the 
neighbourhood gand the standard o#the Burmese kingdom was 
surreptitiously hoisted on the island, two British officers being 
at the same time *kidnapped and fent *into caplivity. On the 
northern side, meanwhile, Burmese forces occupied posts in 
Assam and Manipur, while Cachdar was threatened, and the 
alarm spread to,Silhes For many months the Court of Ava 
preserved a eontemptuous neglect of the Governor-Gencral’s 
remonstrance ; thé kidnapped officers were indeed enlarged, but 
no nctice was taken of the dema&ds for 1edress, * Accordingly 
in February,*1824, a British force was sent info Assam, and an 
ultimatum ‘Issued, 

So far, all was well, The Government of India—as we may 
now term the Governor-General in Council—had united firm- 
ness with moderation. As it was evident that nothing but a 
severe lesson would“tegth the comity of nations to these un- 
civilised neighbours, the only remaining question was, how that 
lessone should be taught? G¥eat difficultics at once*came in 
view. The frqntier aboveedesteibed was®so lang, and ran 
through so rough a country, that it was impossible to defend 
the whole of it, much more to make it a base of*ageressive 
operations, There remained the alternative of an attack upon 
Aracan and Pegy by sea. But the Bengal army, speaking 
generally, was of ‘the nature of a local militia, entitled to special 
allowances if sent beyond local limits—cven on land— 
and wholly opposed to service by sea, A few corps there were, 
called “Volunteers,” Which had been raised for general service; 
but these would not suffice, evtn if all could have been sent 
on board and accompanied? by all the European soldiers at the 
disposal of the Government. The only source from whence 
the deficiency could have been made good was the “Coast 
Army,” as the forces at the disposal of the sukprdinate Presi- 
dency of Madras were denominated. Munro was still Governor 
there, and his w@ll-known zeal and military efficiendy left no 
room for doubt but that he would loyally iespond to any call 
that might be made upon him, What, then, can be thought of 
the foregight or -the promptitude of the Goverrment of India 
when we fied that—although the casus bellé arose in the 
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beginning of 1823—it Was not until the 23rd February, 1824, 
that any notice qwas given to Munro’ tfiat such a war was 
impending, and that he would be called updn to furnish the 
bulk of the forces then immediately required a ° 

In the meantime the warthad actually broke, out, hostilities 
having been precipitated by the Bufmese army, which cut up 
the small British detachthenfat Chittagong. “The Bengal force 
was now hastily equipped, consisting only of two corps of 
British infantry, two companies of artillery, and one regiment 
of Bengal sepoys. But Munro did his part, and before the end 
of the month an army was assembled at Madras,.consisting of 
two King’s regimants and the Madras Européans, seven native 
battalions, arf details of artillery and pioneers, The chicfcom- 
mand was entrustéd to Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell. 

A number of war-vesscls conveyed the troops, attended by a 
flotilla of gunboats, and by the Dzana, the first steamer ever 
employed in Eastern warfare. The Bengal contingent met the 
fleet at Port Cornwallis, in the Andamans, in April, and all 
proceeded to the mouths of the [raw@di@he principal fluvial 
avenuc of Burma, The town of Rangoon was casily occupied 
on ajthe May, and then appeared the real nature gf the 
problem,  , r) er 

If it had been an error not to give Mifnro an earlier 
intimation gof what was expected of him, that crror had been 
partly retrieved by the energy of his action, The second mis- 
take was, unhappily, irretrievable. ‘The country was entircly 
deserted, yet it was found impossible to nf&ye. The south. 
west monsoon had set in, and the river had become an 
impetuous torrent, not to be overcome by satling-ships; and 
the prepostcrous undertaking of the Calcwlta Governmtnt was, 
for the next six months, entixely frustrated; while the men 
died like flics, exposed, with no proper nourishment, to the 
malaria of the reeking swamps of the Delta, Small forays took 
place, but nothing important was possible. 

On the 1st December a Burmese army, under Maha Bandula, 
the best Native General, appeared before Rangoon: this was 
the sama officer whp had been successful against the British 
in Chittagong, and,on the 17th May, had actually defeated a 
considerable British force at Ramu, killing a number of men 
and officers, and taking about 250 prisoners, The task now 
lrefore Bandula was more serious, Much as the British had 
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suffered during the rainy season, they had received some rein- 
forcements ; and,,with the, setting in gf the gold weather, and 
improved arrangements for victualling, the health af the troops 
showed a* vast improvement.* Bandula was‘ thereforg not 
unwelcome, and was suffeged to approach as near as he pleased, 
until the British, atmy—only about 3000 strong—was com- 
pletely surrounded by his stockades and pits, from which it was 
apparently expected that his men might fire without danger to 
themselves, . 

The action shat cifsued was more than a battle, and almost 
attained the dimensions of a campaign; the brave Burmese 
leader ‘endeavouring for an cntite fortnight to make the 
courage and numbers of his metf counterbalance fhe inferiority 
of their science, skill, and armament.t At length, on the 
night of the 14th June, Bandula tried the effect of a con- 
flagration, Rangoon was set on fire in several places by 
his incendiaries; but the flames were extinguished, by the 
energetic good-will, of the soldiers and sailors, before any 
stores or ammunitn‘had been involved, On the following 
morning two columns marched out against him, one af Goo, 
and #he other of 800 men.* The stockades were” stormed, 
and the maineintrenchment catfied with the cold steel; the 
enemy fled by the rear, but many were overtaken and slain 
by the Governor-General's bodyguard, The viftory could 
be hardly called “decisive”; but it Ied to the retreat of 
the Burmese General; it iitspirited the invaders; and it 
altered, permanefitly, the character of the war, 

The Government and the European public at Calcutta 
were, hpwover, far from satisfied; and the plan of invading 
Burma by the river? which had been adopted in haste and 
upon insufficent information, “was for a time suspended, in 
deference to the advice ‘of the Commander-in-Chief, Sir I. 
Paget, who now recommended advancing from the landward 


* During the five worst months of 1824 about a third of the men had 
been in hospital, and the Europeans—who suffered thé most—had been 
decimated by death. * 

+ The Burmese &ppear to have had abundarice of firearm®, small and 
great, although of an antiquated @attern. Havelock says the General was 
ridiculed for asserting that he captured 250 pieces of ordnance on the 
7ih, when no more than 13 were guns of any copsideralles calibre. 
But the fact of the rest being portable adds to the completeness of the 
defeat, 
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side, Accordingly, Assam was occupied by General Richards, 
and two fresh expeditigns were prepared’ On the northward 
a force ef ,7ooo men was sent, under olonel Shuldham, 
with ,orders to advance through Cachdr ang Mfnipur to 
Ava; but, after labouring With the pbstacles ef the country 
for about three months, Shuldham "returned, without seeing 
an enemy, but without atthining his object, in the month 
of April. A second and still larger army left Chittagong 
in January, 1825, with the purpose of reaching Ava through 
the Province of Aracan, After three monthg of slow and 
painful marching, General Morrison, with the rbulk of his 
force, arrived at the chief ‘town, also called Aracan, which 
was taken inf April, after £ short struggle. Then—a at 
Rangoon in May,’ 1824—the trouble began, * Surrounded by 
pestilential swamps, and plagued by torrents of rain, the 
army slowly melted away, until—towards the end of the year 
1825—Lord Combermere, the new Chief of the Indian armies, 
withdrew the fever-smilten remainder. The Aracan fever 
was long remembered, mes 

Meanwhile General Campbell found himself in a position 
to take aflvantage of the repulse ®f Bandula; and he began to 
ascend the Igawad® on the 43th February, .1825, Bassein 
was taken by a flank column under Major Sale, of the 13th 
Foot ;* an@ on the ist April, the whole army began the 
siege of Donabew, where Bandula had taken up a strongly- 
defended position, from whichehe had repulsed an attack by 
General Cotton, It is impossible to say hoe long this siege 
might have endured, or with what losses ultimate success 
might have been bought; but dwing the night of the 1st 
April, the brave commander of the Bu‘mese was killed by 
a rocket from the British bétteries, and on the following 
day the works were carricd and the disheartened defenders 
put to flight without much loss. The fall of Donabew broke 
the active strength of the enemy, and freed the people of 
Pegu from the ,oppression of the Burmese, to whom they 
were foreigners. “fhe British then ascended as far as Prome, 
which wes occupied*on the 27th; and héfe the invaders 
remained encamped during the fainy season, On the 17th 
September an armistice of one month was granted, the 
Court of Ava*having invited negotiations for a tueaty of 

* Afterwaids the defender of Jaldldbad. ° 
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peace, But the mgnth expiring without any further steps 
being taken, exeggt a hayghty megsage frorg Ava demanding 
the unconditional surrender of all conquests, a furghes advance 
was deenfed gxpedient. The armistice was broken, ig the 
last month of the year, by thé enemy, who attacked the 
defences of Prome with a force of 40,000 men, but mel with 
no success, On the 26th Decembér they opened a fresh 
negotiation, and « treaty was offered and accepted, But it 
was not ratified by the Court of Ava, sand Gencral Campbell 
proceeded on kis wety northward, On the 19th January, 
1826, he cafhe before a Burmese position at Mellon, which 
he captured, with a quantity of ammuniliorf, guns, stores, ete, 
and “resumed hig advance. The Burmese made another, and 
as it proved, a final stand at Pagan-Myo, the ancicnt capital 
of Upper ‘Burma, where they were once more routed, on the 
‘gth February, 1826, The British being now arrived at 
Yandabu, within four days’ march of Ava, the Court at last 
frankly ae and a treaty was concluded, the captives 
taken by the Burfhese being released, and the provinces of 
Aracan and Burmese Tenassarim ceded, with the payment 
of the first instalment of a®war-indemnity of a Kror (one 
million of Rx); the entire Brith army then evacuated the 
country. The total loss of life, from battle and disease, was 
just short of sooo men, in the whole war;* “the money 
spent was 13 millions of Rx, And it need not be added that 
this deplorable gvar, which reflects credit upon no one but 
the brave troops engaged, has been related but briefly, 
It hardly forms part of the history of India; yet it was not 
without scrious effects upon that history, With the exception 
of Machas and Benfal Proper, indeed, there was no part of 
India that escaped its influence, And cven in Bengal itself, 
although the civil population and its chief men remained 
tranquil, yet the trials which the Government incurred by a 
feeble and vacillating policy led to a sinister occurrence 
which showed germs of great future disaster « 

Lord Amherst, however, received a steyt in the peerage, 
by the title of %arl Amherst of Aracan; and, wifat proved 
in the end to be of more importance, thevadditional territory 
furnished in its perennial rice-fields a constant and, trust. 


* Ofifeial lepott by General Campbell. Some writers give a much 
higher estimate, 
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worthy source of food ‘supply for the, Indian community, 
In Assam and Cachdr a gtill morerimportayt cultivation has 
arisen—thate of tea; which spreading to the Punjab on one 
handgand to Ceylon on the other, is now sypplying more 
than half the consumption” of the «British Islands, besides 
furnishing largely to the markets of Australja and of Asiatic 
and European countries” : 

The occurrence referred to as disturbing the peace of 
Bengal was the mutiny of the 47th Bengal Native Infantry, 
who refused to march into Aracan with Gevseral Morrison's 
army in October, 1824. On the Ist Novembér they were 
paraded at Barratkpore ; and, on refusing to listen to the 
remonstrances of their officers’ were treated by, military execu- 
tion, The artillery and British infantry first fired on the 
helpless mass, and when it broke in confusion, the fugitives 
were pursued and sabred by the Governor-General’s bodyguard, 
The blood of these unfortunate men cried from the ground 
for more than thirty years,* 

[The most interesting monograph. of” the first Burmese 
war ise from the pen of Lieutenant H. H,. Havelock, of the 
13th Fodt, afterwards to gain fenown on a more wierd 
scone. Havelock as Assigiint “Adjutant-Geweral of Sir A. 
Campbell's army, His account of the three campaigns, though 
written in { style at once inflated and severe, is spirited and 
soldicrly; apd his description of the visit to Ava at the 
close of the war, paid by hinfself and two ,other officers as 
British envoys, gives a striking picture of thé Court of Burma 
as it then was, and the awe which hedged the King. 
(Printed at Scrampore, 1828.) There is a more familiar 
narrative, by Captain T, B, Doveton, wifo served throughout 
the war with his regiment,”the 1st Madras Europeans, 
which was published by Messrs Aflen, of London, in 1832, 
Wilson’s account is (as usual) judicious and full of 
research, | 

SECTION 2.2~Lord Amherst’s manifesto against the Court 
of Ava had, as we saw, been issued in February, 1824: and the 
British eftpedition had proceeded to Rangofn and remained 
there—an object ef anxiety to Rs-own Government, and of 


* Tiee Court of Enquiry held on this affair found that the sepoys had 
meatinied out of “despair at being compelled to march without the means 
of doing so.” The gxeat Mutiny of 1857,broke out on the same spot. 
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speculation to the yrest of mankind—for the rest of the 
year, oe ‘ oe °. 

It unfortunately happened that this waa a period unrest 
and reactfon ig most parts of India, The country was Gill of 
disbanded offieers and mgn whos¢ occupations were gone, and 
who looked anxjpusly for other openings, ‘The police was 
without organisation; the administration of justice was in an 
imperfect and unpopular condition ; the settlement of the land« 
revenue was in a crude and almost unworkable state, In the 
Madras countrys indectl, the energy of Munro had produced a 
kind of torpfd agquiescence ; and Bengal was free from dis 
turbink influences, But elsewhere, and wheroyer a Native 
Court existed, there was chafing’ and plans, of outbreak were 
silently shaping themselves, Local disturbances were the 
ptemonitary symptoms: from the Cis-Sutlej to the Upper Duh 
of the Jumhna and Ganges troops had to be called out for the 
restoration of order, A Pindasi recrudescence appeared in 
Malwa, and a persqp calling himself brother to Baji Rdo—tho 
ex-Peshwa—attempted to invade the Nagpur province, The 
Bhils, too, broke out among the Sathpura hills; their insurrec- 
tion, leowever, was put down Without much trouble, afd led to 
the gradual taming of theirvild Mribes, whith firs’ brought for 
ward the remarkable talents of Outram,* afterwards distin. 
guished in more important transactions, ° 

But it was among the mediatised or recluced chiefs and 
princes that the ae formidabte symptoms of insubordination 
appeared, The Desai of Kittore, near Dharwar, overpowered 
a party of the Bombay native troops towards the end of 1824, 
killing Mr Thackeray, the Collector of the District, with two 
of the officers of hi8 escort, and carrying off his Kuropean 
assistants, who were imprisoned ‘in the fort, It was not until a 
force, including two European regiments and a strong body of 
artillery, was sent against him that the chief capitulated (on a 
promise of his life), and surrendered the prisoners, A similar 
affair followed in February, 1825, when the ahief of Umrez, 
near Sholdpore, resisted a British detachment, Killing a subaltern 


and some sepoy? ; though he afterwards evacuated {he place 
.¢ ° 
* It has been thought that the Bhils represent a pre-historic race, like the 
Kols, Santals, etc. They Humber about 750,000, and arg gradually taking 
their plac® as low-caste Hindus, though preserving many of their old belied 
and ceremonies, 
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and made his escape. Further north, thegpeace of the Bombay 
Presidency was disturbed ly a seriots risinyein Cutch, abetted 
by the Afhirs of Sindh, In this rogion there was a titular Raja ; 
but ke shared his authoritygwith a number of é&insmen of the 
Rajput clan of “Jhareja,” who, wer@said to fimount to the 
astonishing total of 290, Besides being motorious for the 
practice of female infanticide? these men were habitual 
harbourers of marauding bands; in the present instance 
they had, or affected®a special grievance in the superces- 
sion of Bharmal Ji, a claimant of the chiefship, Afler a 
short campaign their resigtance was overgpoweted ; and the 
small State of Nawdnagar, ja which they are now repre- 
sented, is in these days peaceful, and purge of the practice 
of infanticide. ‘ 

All these, however, were but petty and sporadic signs of dis- 
order, It was in Upper India—the scene of Lake’s victories— 
that the most serious peril awaited the British Government. 
In Machari* and Jaipur elements @f gvil had been long 
fermenting; and these were now exasperated by events that 
were devgloping in the famous Jat State, of which the capital 
was Bhurtpur. e * 

It will Bk remembered fow, th 1804, the then Réja—in 
violation of a very favourable treaty—had sided with Jaswant 
Réo Holkar, and defied Lake. That daring veteran had a low 
opinion of the Jat chiefs firmness, and attacked him with 
insufficient means, Lake failed*to take the plpse; but he drove 
away Holkar and extorled a complete submission from the 
Raja, promising in return the protection of the British Govern- 
ment. This arrangement, made in Apri], 1805, workgd fairly 
well for nearly twenty years., The failure to take Bhurtpur 
pleased the people of India, and flgitered their chicfs with a 
feeling that the British were not omnipotent; but the Jats 
themselves owned the supremacy of their former enemy ; and 
when the next Raja, Baldeo Sinh, felt his end approaching, he 
sought to secu the succession to his minor son by procuring 
for him a, robe of investiture from the paramount power, Sir 
D, Ochterlony, the Governor-General’s agent, obtaining the 
requisite authority from Calcutta, Serformed the ccremony on 6th 
February, 1825 ; and Raja Baldco died soon after, upon which 
* * Now known—from the name of the capttal—as Ajwar, a Rajput 
principality. : 
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the young successor ganniounced his accession.* But, on 24th 
March, Ochterlowy reported that Dugan S&l, the late chief's 
brother, had assumed the Regency, and that the young chief's 
life was in dawger from his ambjtion: he had, therefort, he 
added, remind&d the Co&t and chiefs of their allegiance, and 
called upon them go obey the R4ja, He still hoped that Durjan 
Sal would abandon any projett he might have entertained of 
claiming the succession, and content himself with ruling as 
Regent as long as his nephew was a’mintr, Ochterlony further 
announced that,¢he befter to make clear his views, he had con- 
veyed a distifct gfatement of them to Durjan, and had enforced 
his words by calling out an imposing force of Rritish troops 
from’ the neighbouring cantonments, under Majoi-General 
Reynell, Negotiations were thereupon begun by the usurper, 
who-~in the course of the month of April—offered to come to 
Delhi on a’ safe-conduct, and to bring his young nephew with 
him. 

So far Ochterlogy ggemed to be succeeding. His prompt 
measures alarmed the usurper ; who may have sincerely trusted 
that, with the Resident’s support, he might obtain froin the 
Calcutta Government an ackngwledgment of his Regency, 
leaving the futwie to take cate of tisell But botl? Durjan and 
Ochterlony reckoned without Lord Amherst, whosg, intentions 
are shown only too clearly in a private Ictter addressed to 
Metcalfe by Mr Secretary Swinton on 10th April, 1825, The 
Government ha@ resolved, sd Metcalfe was informed, on 
“making some arrangement by which Sir D, Ochterlony should 
retire from active employment.” And Metcalfe was invited to 
come rognd fiom Haidaiabad and resume the duties of Resident 
at Delhi, Already, a weck cailigr, a reprimand had been sent 
to Ochterlony: the Buitish Government had, it was allowed, 
been willing to gratify the deceased Raja by recognising his 
son and heir-apparent and future successor, but the question 
remained to be considered as onc of political expecliency—Sir 
David ought to have awaited the instructions @f Government 
before taking any steps to enforce the succession: ang he was 
now directed to “remand to their cantonments” all the troops 
that he had called out, to invife explanation$ from Durjan ‘Sal, 


: + . e 
: * Wilgpn says the eo eae was performed by “an agsistant”; but thy 
dispatches show that OclRerlony visited Bhintpm forthe pmpose on his 
way fiom Jaipur to Delhi, 
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but to abstain from any measure likely to.commit the Govern- 
ment to hostiliticn Thijs mandate was followed on the rgth by 
a furthé@ rebuke, in which his action was condemned as 
“progipitate and unjustifiable.” es 

This was the “arrangement” mengoned in Swinton’s letter 
to Metcalfe, and it prodyced the desired resylt. The old man 
thought that his fifty years of glOrious service had entitled him 
to more confidence and greater courtesy, As he said, in 
writing to Metcalfe, he “felt himself abandoned and dis- 
honoured”; but he did not care to entey intocontroversy with 
superior authority, or to express his “opipion? of what he 
thought evident on a Comparison of letters, one authoris- 
ing, the other denying, the investiture.” He ageordingly sént in 
his resignation and retired to the neighbouring cdntonment of 
Meerut, where he dicd in less than three months.* 

Metcalfe soon avenged his old preceptor, Artiving at 
Calcutta in the end of August, he devoted himself at once to 
the study of the Bhurtpur case; and, erg long, presented to 
the Government a memorandum in which he declared himself 
in favour of vigorous action, Even if the succession were not 
held to be complegely guaranteéd, his opinion would still be 
that the Bittish ‘Governmdnt was, on every other ground, 
absolutely bound to interfere, Upon this Lord Amherst at 
once declared that his view of the subject was “materially 
altered,” The Council presently acquiesced: and Metcalfe set 
off for Delhi, empowered to act upon his ows judgment, On 
the 2gth November, having proved the insincerity of Durjan by 
adequate offers of accommodation, Metcalfe issued a sort of 
manifesto, which so tersely expresses the situation that jl might 
be taken as a complete summary of the caSe against the usurper, 
who never intended to do anything less than raise the standard 
of resistance and supersede the rightful heir, 

The late Rdja’s only son, Metcalfe pointed out, had 
succeeded his father in pursuance of his recognition as heir by 
the “ Representative of the British Government.” Durjan Sdl 


* Ochéirlony was buried at Meerut, where his tonf is still to be seen: 
a monument was ereated to his memery by public subsciiption on the 
Maidan of Calcutia. His name lives in native tradition under the strange 
form & “Loni Attah,” of which the literal sense is “ Butter and meal,” a 
raif \estimony to the abundance supposed to fave been beslofved on the 
land by his administration. 
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had subsequently assumed the power, rank, and title of the 
principality, and th Anterference of the Bgitish “became 
necessary for the protection of the lawful Raja.” Durjan Sl 
was thereforé’callgd on to surrender the usurped position to dis 
nephew and to leave the tesxitory, ofa provision to be made for 
him. Durjan, influenced by fanatics and interested advisers, 
declined the invitation. They pxobably argued that the action 
of the Government earlier in the year showed that the British 
were afraid of 1enewing the enterprise of ‘Lpke, and of meeting 
with the same want of- success; and it was the opinion of 
Malcolm and ether well-informed persons that the affair was 
being scanned with a malevolent interest allover India; that 
failurerto reduce Bhurtpur would ptecipitate many tlements of 
mischief; anc? that such failure was eageily anticipated by 
many who @leemed the whole sirength of the Goveinment 
absorbed in Burma, and insufficient even there. 

If such were the calculations of ill-wishers, they were soon 
disturbed, During the preliminary waverings, General Paget 
had retired; the new Worffmander-in-Chief of the Indian armies 
—Lord Combermere—was a determined and distinguished 
veteran who had led Wellesleyes cavalry in the Penins®la, and 
turned the day ag Salamanca hy,a gand charte of horse. 

This experienced officer was resolved to avoid, in so 
important an undeitaking, any danger that might begexpected 
from insufficiency of means, In the former siege Lake had only 
eleven weak regiments of infantry, the iclics of a severe 
campaign, with six iron battering guns and eight biass mortars, of 
small calibre: the gunneis were so few that men had to be taken 
from the field-picces 10 work in the batteries; the engincer 
establishment had corfsisted of three junior officers with thice 
companies of pioncers; and, althéugh Lake afterwards 1eccived 
reinforcements, they were ncutralised by the need of simultaneous 
operations against the armics of Holkar and Amir Khan, who 
sought to raise the siege, Very different was the force that 
was now collected, The Agra division, under Major-General 
Jasper Nicolls, comprised three brigades of infantry, four 
regiments of cavafly, two troops of horse-artillery, an@ a pro- 
portion of field-guns. FromeMuttra came, a second army, 
under Major-General T. Reynell, of similar strength, The 
siege-tram included sixteen twenty-four poundes guns, fwelve 
eight-inch howitzers, a sixty mortars from eight to thirtcer? 

VOL. 1, 
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inches calibre ; and in’ all consisted of no less than 112 guns of 
position, in addition, to fifty other g&ing; Brigadier Anbury 
commanded the engihedr park, with thre? hundred and fifty 
sappers, Such was the power which, in the veryecrisis of the 
Burmese war, the British @>vernmept was alle to marshal for 
the chastisement of Kunwar Durjan Sal, 

That rash usurperf*by emujating the efftterprise of Raghoba 
in the last century, had furnished an opportunity of which, as 
we have scch, the Government was in much need, Jaipur and 
Alwar were ready to rise; Sindia was fretting under the 
meshes that Lord Hastings had thrown over hing; the unrest of 
the Mahratta cowntry hadalready displayed Sminous signs ; “we 
might,” saps a writer of theetime, “have looked in vain for one 
friendly independent neighbour disposed to*sucoour or even to 
forbear”. The usurper had conciliated or coercedeall the local 
nobles; disbanded soldiers from all quarteis had flocked to his 
standard; the strength of the garrison was reckoned at 20,000 
stout warriors; of the armament there can be no doubt, for 132 
‘serviceable guns were found when the®pla@e was taken, including 
several twenty-four pounders and thirty-two pounders, with one 
sixty-@ght pounder; they had, besides 300 smaller wajl-pieces. 
But the great difgculty arose from the nature of the place to be 
atlacked, “The fortifications of Bhurtpur consisted of two 
parts, th@town and the citadel, all surrounded by dense woods, 
and girt ‘by a deep fosse or moat, There were two distinct lines 
of fortifications, those of the town—nearly eight miles about—of 
great height and thickness, constructed of earth, and almost 
impossible to breach by ordinary methods, On the north-west 
side of the citadel a castle erected on raised giound had 
formerly abutted on the town-wall; sand it was flere that 
Lake’s unsuccessful attempta had been made, Since then the 
defences had been reconstructed onethat side, and the castle was 
now completely isolated. To the north of the place was an 
extensive piecc of water from which the moat could be filled, 
and it was this which had presented Lake with his most 
effective obstegle, being twenty yards in depth and fifty 
broad. @ v 

On the 10th December, 182g, the Muttra force, arriving in 
the neighbourhood of this lake, took possession oi the dam 
just as the encmy’s men were beginning to cut it for the pur- 
"pose of sending water into the moat. /fA struggle took place; 
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but the Jats were driven off by Mr Wm, Fraser, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, with apafty of Colonel Skjnner’y irregular horse, 
in which corps he held the rank of Major, The regult@of this 
timely actioi? wag not only to leave the moat dry, but to gre- 
vent a general inundationsky whiclfthe troops would have been 
annoyed and impeded to an incalculable extent, The Agra 
division soon after arrived on the south. * 

Combermere’s next step was to draw a cordon of his cavalry 
and field-artillery round the town; thjs he proceeded to 
reconnoitre with the engénecr officers, one of whom was severely 
wounded on the occasion. On the 13th and 14th the train 
arrived, and a letfer was sent to Durjan informing him that, 
before the bombardment began, h€would be permitted an in- 
terval of twerty-four hours in which to send*the women and 
children to a? place of safety; the bold usurper took no heed of 
the courtesy, 

Having determined that the most suitable point of attack 
would be the north-east angle of the town, the British Com- 
mander took up his Guafters in a gaiden and house about a 
mile distant on that side, named after the late Raja, Baldeo 
Sinh. From this point the séege-works began on tHe 23rd 
December, and yfrom that day toethe roth*of the following 
month, the constiuction of the batteries went on in spite of the 
fire of the cnemy. On the 27th December, this fie gas parti- 
cularly annoying, being diiected by a deserter named Herbert, 
who laid one guy with so much accuracy as to kill a table- 
servant of Lord Combermere’s as he was waiting upon his 
master.* 

By the and of January, the breaching batteries had twenty- 
five guns and sixty mSrtars playing on the doomed bastions; 
but still the breaches could not*be pronounced practicable: 
instead of the curtains opehing, and the sides of the bastions 
forming accessible slopes, a mere alteration in the contours 
appeared, and the engineer officers refused to take the respon- 
sibility of declaring an assault feasible, It was therefore deter- 
mined to await the result of a sap that was to#e taken under 
the bottom of th® ditch and the revetments. On Xhe 8th 
January, Durjan sent in an offer of accommodation to which 


“® This was an extraordinary case, Terbeit was an antilleryman who had 
served at Waterloo, and boi} an excellent character: when the storm of thes 
place was accomplished he Was cps and hanged 
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Metcalfe, as Politcal Agent, replied that nothing short of un- 
conditional surrender,coyld now le récogyed. That night a 
seriousxplosion took place in front of Baldeo Sinh’s garden, 
where 20,000 Ibs, of powdgy were destroyed Ry a Well-directed 
shot from the town, while a sortie, wider cover of a very heavy 
fire, sought in vain to profit by the accident. There were now 
two main branches in the north-cast angle, as shown in the 
diagram (4 and §), but the engineers persuaded Lord 
Combermere to delry assaulting them until the great mine 
should be fired. . 

On the 17th January, 1826, all final preparations had been 
made, The great mine Nad been run under the cavalier (3) 
and charged with 10,000 IBS, of powder : ang the cavalry and 
horse-artillery posted all round the walls, at distances varying 
from two to thrce miles, to watch and cut off parties of the 
enemy who should endeavour to break out and escape, Gen- 
eral Reynell had charge of the right breach, the left being 
allotted to General Nicolls; minor parties were told off to scale 
on the right of each. About 830 @, &n the 18th, the great 
mine yas fired; the detonation was appalling, the whole 
north-east bastion mounting into the air with about 4@o of its 
defenders.“ Tw& British Beigadiers and two qpher officers, who 
had pushed forward, were thrown down and disabled, one 
being s&erely hurt; the storming-party, however, mounted. 
the breach, where they lost another leader. Meanwhile the 
lateral scalers had exccuted their respective,tasks, and for the 
next few minutes there was a hand-to-hand conflict upon the 
top of the ramparts, The left column (General Nicolls) had a 
still harder struggle. No sooner had the foremost files gained ° 
the crest than they encountered a most strious check, the enemy 
having turned their guns to"sweep the ramparts, They were 
almost all killed, the leader, Generdl I, Edwards, being among 
the slain, But the regimental officers pushed forward, the rear 
ranks closely followed, one by one the enemy’s guns were 
captured, and.the south-cast bastion was presently crowned by 
the troops, Tien descending, they forced the “ Agra-Gate," + 
and ad{nitted the reserve, under General Adams; in this opera. 
tion a great slaughter of the efiemy took place. Adams then 

¥qA lady who was at Agra at the time once assed the author that the 


shock was felt at that place, a distance of 35 mites, ms 
+ Called “Mutha Gate”; v. plan. 
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proceeded to clear the streets; and in Jess than an hour the 
town was fully eccupied and all theegates were secured, Before 
the trdips.was still the inner castle, about Ioo feet high, sur- 
rounded by a wet ditch, ang. armed with gung whith continued 
to fire for some time, 

This defence, however, proved to be ng more than a tem- 
porary delay intended to cdver the escape of Durjan Sal, 
About noon the baffled usurper succeeded in breaking through 
the picket set at thee‘ Kumbher Gate,” on the western face of 
the town, along with his family, and an escort of horse about 
100 strong. As soon as the party was obseryed@it was pursued 
by a troop of the 8th Bengal cavalry, and, being overtaken, sur- 
rendered Without resistanc€é. The man whose ill-considered 
enterprise had cased the war was sent a prisondr-of-state into . 
British territory. The victims of his temerity amounted to 
about 14,000 killed and wounded, among his own followers; 
the British loss was 103 killed and 849 wounded. 

At 4 PM. a white flag was hoisted ory, the citadel; and the 
siege of Bhurtpur was at an end, The Sther strong places of 
the principality were at once surrendered, and the Commangler- 
in-Chief, having left a party to eomplete the destruction of the 
defences, praccedéd towarda Alwar in orderato support the 
negotiations that were pending with that State. Before pro. 
ceeding, Rowever, to take a brief notice of that affair a word 
may be added in explanation of the impoitance which has 
always been attached by Anglo-Indians topthe operations at 
Bhurtpur, They were not of very long duration; nor, indeed, 
beyond bringing a vast amount of prize money to the army,* 
was this war of one month against a petty Jal State attended 
by any very conspicuous direct result, ° Yet the credit of the 
British Government, perhaps 'its whole future fortune in India, 
depended on a rapid and unquestidnable success. It was the 
belief of all contemporancous observers that the duration and, 
to some extent, disastrous nature of the Burmese war had 

_ been the primary cause of the defiance of the Government by 
Durjan SAl; ant that another failure, or even a long delay, in 
the redifition of a place that had once baffled the British arms 
might have proved a “beacon bfazing forth a call to universal 
opposition.” 
rn * Lord Combermere’s share of tho prize falone amounted to “about 
£50,000, 
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As it was, the news of Lord Combermere’s victory dispelled 
all intended hostility, “Thee Rdja of Alyar hgd offended by 
attempting to shield the author of a murderous assauj upon 
Ahmad Bak$h, a Muslim nobleman, who had been his pre- 
decessor’s guardian: he had also*supplanted his predecessor 
himself and put Bim in confinement, When Ochterlony 
remonstrated, he had refused redress anfl begun to strengthen 
the fortifications of his capital, But on the fall of Bhurtpur 
he Jost his courage ; he gave up the assassin, and set at liberty 
his deposed kinsman, fer whom he was compelled to make 
provision by aegrant of land, 

Bhurtpyr has ever since willinglyeadopted the position of a 
protected State, Nearly two thous&ind square miles*in area, it 
has a populatiin of about three hundred and*eighty per mile, 
eighty-two per cent, being Hindus, It is well administered, 
fertile and prosperous; with a good number of schools and 
infirmaries, a mint for local coinage, and an army of 10,000 
horse and foot.’ 

A similar successfil r&ult has followed the action in Alwar, 
The deposed Raja ruled over his little territory as long qs he- 
lived: gat his death it reverted to the principality, wifich has 
continued to pxosper to the pregent day. If, therefore, the 
conduct of the British rulers of Hindustan appears to have 
savoured of the high-handed, we must at least admit tgat it has 
been greatly justified by its fruits, The picturesque elements, 
tthe mediaeval pragtices, of barbarous States may appeal to the 
imagination more loudly than sanitation and schooling. But 
the ordinary tests of human welfare can hardly be applied to 
any community with more confidence than to the populations 
of such States as thy exist in modern India, enjoying the 
peace and order of civilisation with much of the content and 
cheerfulness which civilised*communities do not always find, 

. [For a spirited account of the siege of Bhurtpur by an eye- 
witness see “ Narrative of Siege, etc,” by J. N. Creighton, 

The political discussions and decisions are quoted from an 
unpublished record in the Indian Office, Other’ facts may be * 
found in Kaye’s “ Sfetcalfe,”] a 

SECTION 3.—The warlike undertakings of,Lord Amherst did 
not leave him either funds or leisure for much civil administra- 
tion untik the end of the summer of 1826, Setéing out®* from 
Calcutta in August, he Governor-General , marched slowl? 
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towards Cawnpore, where he halted to receive the chiefs of 
Bundelkhand agd Audh, The titular King of the latter province 
was Ghdzi-ud-din Haidar, the same ruler that had received so 
much kindness from Lord Ilastings; an casy, tinfid man, but 
possessed of considerable iftelligencag He wasenow approaching 
the end of his life; but he waited upon Angherst in November, 
and was soon after hoifoured with a return visit, He appears to 
have made the best of his opportunities: ascribing the 
unfavourable reporig of his administration to ill-will and 
ignorance on the part of the officials who had made them; 
pointing to the great extent of cultivation to be secn through- 
out the country, and to the recent loans that he had been able 
to make tothe Company’s Government, Lord Amherstt—who 
does not scem td have been a difficult man to persuade— 
acquiesced in this :easoning : and Ghdzi-ud-din was allowed to 
end his days free from foreign interference, 

In January, 1827 the Governor-General reached Agra, 
where he held a durbar, attended by the Central India chiefs, 
and by agents or envoys, from Sindf at*Gwalior, and Holkar 
at Indore, Tolkar was still a minor, and had lately lost, by 
death, Che services of Tantia Jég, the able Minister who had 
served and gaved fhe State after the days of trquble that ended 
at Mahidpore. But the post of Agent to the Governor-General 
being in he competent hands of Mr Gerald Wellesley, and the 
minority being almost at an end, the death of the Minister 
was the less felt, As for Daulat Réo Sindia,that chief was in 
declining health, and the affairs of the Gwalior Rdj were much 
influenced by his favourite wife and her brother, Raja Hindu 
Rdo, The lady—known to a former generation of Anglo-Indians 
as the Baiza Bai*—was daughter of She?ji Rado, the obnoxious 
Minister whose dismissal hdl been one of the conditions of 
the pacification with Lake; and he brother lived to a period 
close to the revolt of 57, when his house upon the ridge was a 
well-known post during the sicge of Delhi. A man of pleasant 
appearance and frank manners, he became a favourite with the 
British officers pf the time from Bentinck to Dalhousie: and 
there mast be many still living who have mef him, at dinner or 
at tiger-hunts. Sych was the man who now attended Amherst’s 

* y, “Up the Country”: Lettets of the Hon, Emily Eden, sister to Lord’ 


uckland, in whose company the lively lady pavelled ; meetfhg, among 
uthers, the Baiza Bai, 
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Jeude to secure the favour of Government for the Bai, his sister. 
For in consequegce of family reasons Daulat RAo was unwilling 
to adop¥ an, heir, and desired that this power of adoption with 
the (Regency at large shoujd devolve, after his de&case, upon 
the “Baiza Bai, Nothing pésitive was concluded at the time, 
Among other visitors at Agra was the youtlgful Raja of Bhurt- 
pur, duly grateful—we* will hope—for the wild but favouring 
tempest. to which he owed his independence, Progressing to 
Delhi, the GovernoryGencral there received the chicfs of the 
Rajput States, and also overcame the obstacles which had pre- 
vented his predecessor from visiting the fallen* Emperor—or 
“King of Delhi”—whom ‘we have already noticed under the 
august titleof Akbar Shah. * 

What Lord Athherst did next was to take a gtep of which 
neither himself nor anyone else could have perceived the 
importance: he resolved to pass the hot season at Simla, This 
pleasant neighbourhood—the Engadine of India—is not far 
from Malauri, and the scene of Ochterlony’ 's successes against 
Amar Sinh, the Gurkha, in 1815, Fout years after that war a 
log-hyt, erected by Lieutenant Ross, the Political Officer for 
the HillStates, wag the beginning of the settlement: it és now 
the summer gesort*of the Viceroy, the Commander-in-Chief, 
and the Heads of Departments: the population in the season 
is over 1400 souls, and the revenue of the town-council is 
equivalent to nearly twenty thousand pounds a year, Since the 
day when Amherst paid the place his first gpbernatorial visit, 
Simla has been more and more tending to become the adiminis- 
trative centre of British India, 

While the Governor-General was thus setting an example 
for this new departure, several I distinguislfed men were passing 
altogether from the Indian scefic, while others were undertaking 
new parts. Daulat Rdo Sindia cxpired at Gwalior, 22nd 
March, 1827, prematurely aged, before his fiftieth year. With 
his last words he placed the question of succession unreservedly 
in the hands of the British Resident who attended his bedside ; 
and, in pursuange of what was represented to be his High- 
ness's wifhes, the Baiza Bai was—without Thuch solicitation 
—persuaded to refgain from Sata; while a young and remote 
relation was adopted by her, and was placed upon the seat 
of autfority, 18th June, 1827. At the end of July, angreater 
tfan Sindia was,taken; the earnest ¢nd energetic Munro, 
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the Governor of! Madras, He was on tour in the Bellary 
district, and had teaghted Wattikonda, when ckolera broke out 
in his camp: Munro was attacked in the morning, of he 6th 
July, and dfed tke samé evening, afjer a service of over forty- 
seven years, [és CounciWssued a loyal and appropriate Minute 
on receiving the ngws; a statue was erected in his honour at 
Madras, and works of public 2usefulnéss commemorated his 
death and his burial on the respective sites of each, Malcolm 
had by this time gone to Europe, whgre he busied himself 
in the Court of Proprietors, and became noted as a candidate 
for the Gover@orship of Bombay, about to be vacated by his 
friend Mountstuart Elphinstone. Among other changes was 
the death of Ahad Bakhsh Khéh, the ex-Ministey of Alwar, 
which was tlfe occasion of the Raja’s pardoh and restoration 
to darbdr honours, Ghdzi-ud-din Haidar, of Audh, also died 
in 1826, and was succeeded by his son, Sulaiman Jéh, who 
assumed the title of Nazir-ud-din, whose accession may be 
regarded as the beginning of the end, which came thirty years 
later, Bred ina scéne tt unbounded self-indulgence, the new 
King plunged at once into the lowest company—Lurgpean 
and Aeiatic alike—in which he could find flattery for ‘nis folly 
and encouragement in his vice, Yor a notin ofthe manners 
of the Court of Lucknow the reader may be referred to a 
book published in London many years ago, but gtill worth 


attention.* 
In the mont) of October, the Governor-General returned 


to Calcutta and turned his attention to measures that had 
been for some time in preparation for the improvement of 
the administration of justice, Iver since the publication of 
the Fifth Report of fhe Committee of the Commons in 1812, 
constant attention had been difiwn to this subject; and in 
February, 1827, the Govefnment of India—dealing especially 
with the case of Bengal—had addressed the Home Govern- 
ment an answer to several dispatches issued by the Court of 
Directors during the interval. 

Lord Amherst and his Council were stromfly opposed to 
a portion of the*arrangements recommended to them by the 
Directors, The influence of Munro was still strong in the 
India House; and one of his fixed principles had been—as 


*“Pifvate Life of an, Eastern King,” by W. Knighton, LL.D, The 
narrative is said to be deiiied fromthe information of an eye-witness, 
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may be recollected—ihe employment of nat?ve agency in civil 
justice, especially in the form of village*Mugsifs and Panchaits, 
Upon Nhis Amherst’s ‘Government observed that the extension 
of Native agency, in a regulse and offical form,was ‘undoubtedly 
desi able, and was indeed under pffeparation; but that all 
the anthoritics whom they had consulteq were of one mind 
in objecting to the dther pats of the proposal, Whatever 
advantages might atlend the employment of village courts in 
the terrilories subjeqt to the Madras Presidency, there was no 
hope in North India of benefit from introduction of that 
system; nor indecd was there any in Bengal. © It was at the 
same time announced that a Chief Court of supervision and 
cassation—*uch as already existed in Calcutta—would be 
crected at some ‘central place in the North-West Provinces.* 

As to the holders of the land and the revenue to be 
derived fiom them, Regulations had been passed since 1814; 
and—in the parts not under the Permanent assessment— 
investigations into titles and records of rights were still pend- 
ing, Neveitheless it was by this Time becoming clear that 
Regulation vit. of 1822 was an engine too delicate and minute 
for the “vork expected of it; and the enquiries to vwehich it 
led were ogly c&nsidered éo yield matter for quinquennial 
settlements, 

The agministration of Criminal Justice in Bengal was in 
a like experimental condition, The most seasonable reform 
of the period—that which had the best sugcess al the time, 
and has endured the most efficiently and permanently—was 
the extending of the summary jurisdiction of the magistrature, 
The principle—now so strongly insisted upon in cyery part 
—of uniting the control of criminal and fiscal administration 
in the same hands was still denounced, mainly on the ground 
that the “Collector” had too much*revenue-work to leave him 
leisure for the functions of chief magistrate. At the same time, 
some extension of civil jurisdiction was attempted at Madras; 
with a somewhat premature introduction of the Jury system in 
criminal trials, *Bul these measures of relotty were interrupted 


by the death of Munro; and his successor, Mf'S. R, Lushington 
e 
* This Comt went by the awkwaid title of “Sudder-Dewany and 
SuddegNirdmat Adilat”: there was one for each Piovince,,but they 
ve long since Meen everywhere amalgamated pith the Crown Courts, as 
; will be seen hereaftem 
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—though an experienced official—had not much time for 
innovation, and wag ‘besides, fully ocgupicds with retrench- 
ment, 

While Munre was spending his last days in eee 
to reform the jadicial a&ninistration of his Province, Elphin- 
stone was closing (is generally successful period of service in 
a painful controversy with the Suprefne Court of Bombay, 
That Court had been erected in 1823, on the model of the 
Crown Court in Calcutta, being intended for the like functions; 
namely, the trial of cases arising within the limits of the Piesi- 
dency town afd its dependencies, and also those in which 
European British subjects were coitcerned. Almost from the 
first the relationg of the new trifunal towards Us executive 
Government vere such as to present a sinfster reflection of 
the conflict between Impey and the Council at Fort William 
of some forty years before, 

The Chief Justice, Sir E, West, was a man of ability; 
but he had an exaggerated idea of the power and importance 
of his Court. Elphinstone was conspicuous for serenity of 
temper, breadth of view, and wise circumspection, After 
a fewe preliminary attempts to identify the Goverflor and 
Council with alleged infractions @n the libéty of the Press— 
which Elphinstone defeated by a Minute calmly recapitulating 
the facts—the Supreme Court entered on new gind more 
important matter. A question had arisen, in the course of 
the war with Baji Réo in 1818, as to the disposal of some 
public treaswe with which the commandant of one of the 
Peshwa's forts had made away. The man was compelled to 
disgorge; but at his death it was found that he had made 
over to a Bombay Banker a claim against the Company based 
upon this transaction, The Baffker prosecuting this claim in 
the Supreme Court, the Chief Justice indulged his feclings of 
hostility by showing on the Bench a strong anti-Governmental 
animus, Elphinstone’s conscientious, though non-contentious, 
mind led him to fear that the result of this case might be to 
lead to many suits in which the whole of the Téccan sctilement 
might be expose€ to hostile scrutiny, “In all new sclMfements,” 
he observed in his candid, méderate way, “éhere must be many 
faults... and here in particular there must be plenty... 
because*we were ordered to make the experiment of a Govern- 
ment in the Native way, free from the technicalities of our laWs.x 
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and regulations.” He did not, however, by Any means, intend 
to plead guilty, por indeed to pleag at lL if he could help it; 
being honestly of opinfon that, as Commissioner of the Deccan 
during and immediately after the war, he had been*arrying out 
a policy of State never intended to fic tested, or tried by any 
law but that of public safety, But his dgmurrers were over- 
ruled; and his Secretafy was served with a subpoena to bring 
before the Court all the records of Government in connection 
with the war, Fortifjed by the opinion of the Advocate-General, 
Elphinstone offered to supply all papers relevant to the case; 
but if others were demanded he proposed thaw the Secretary 
should suffer himself to besimprisoned for corftempt, so that the 
matter might be referred “for the disposal of the Home 
authorities, This bold course succeeded so far that the demand 
of the Supreme Court was stopped for the time* Chief 
Justice West soon afterwards died; but the embers of dispute 
remained, to blaze up more fiercely under a new Governor, 

In the second half of the year 1826 Elphinstone tendered 
his resignation; the disputes with the* Cofftt had annoyed and 
wearicd him ; and his gencrous schemes for the education and 
employficnt of natives had met with but little encouragement 
from the Goyernn&nt at home, He had completed his Code of 
Regulations in which a rational procedure and a humane 
system og punishment were introduced ; a recognition of the 
panchdpat being made for the disposal of civil suits in the original 
design, as introduced in the Deccan, Thig latter provision, 
however, did not find a permanent place in the Bombay 
Code, 7 

He felt that his work was done. But there was one part of 
the task that he had originally undertak€n which—though not 
given to him to carry out—weés to be undertaken and ultimately 
completed by the enthusiasm of fan admiring community, 
When it became known that he was about to retire, a subserip- 
tion was raised—chiefly among the Native public—to preserve 
his name by associating it with a College to be established at 
Bombay for the tcaching of literature and science both in 
English and in the vernacular languages, “Chis, he said, was 
dearer to him thay a thousandestatues; the foundation was 


* The Court, indeed, ultimately decreed against the Government for a 
ipso sum of mohey ; but the judgment was aflerwards reversed by the 
rivy Council. 
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formally senoly to him fh a warm address from “ the native 
princes, chiefs, an jptabidhnts of Bombay, its dependencies, 
and allied territories”: and on 1st November, 1827, hé made 
over chargo%o Sj John Malcolm. | fe 

The great quadrilater) of Anglo-Indian statesmanship was 
now broken up, Qlunro was dead: Metcalfe was in Coundil, 
awaiting one final step on the Bastern J&dder before turning to 
fresh fields of labour; Malcolm was beginning his last stage; 
Elphinstone, still on the threshold of migdle-age, was retiring 
for ever, There must heve been in the circumstances attend- 
ing the foundadion of the British Empire, some special influence 
to produce such a*group of great competitors, closely followed, 
too, by a number of others whos@ names are less €amous, yet 
whose abilities antl services would have becn*remarkable on a 
less remote and unobserved scene, There have been great 
Anglo-Indians since those days; but their work was made the 
easier for them because they were preceded by Barry Close, 
Richard Jenkins, Ochterlony, and Holt Mackenzic, the galaxy 
that shone about thé@brilffant fourfold constellation, 

It was perhaps fortunate for Lord Amherst that he dqrived 
such a source of strength from the inheritance of ‘his pro- 
decessors, Wellesley, Minto, ands Hastings@all hgd helped to 
form or to bring forward the great men of that great day; and 
these were enough—with the help of Campbell and Cqnbermere 
—to tide their chicf over most, of his difficulties, One thing, 
however, they coyld not do for him: they could not supply the 
Jack of financial ability at headquarters, ,The war in Burma 
had been conducted on a scale of almost unwatched expendi- 
ture; and loans of ninctecn millions of Rx. (conventional £) 
had been required up to the middle of the year 1826, For the 
year 1827 the budget still showe@ a deficit of more than one 
million, The administratiin of Lord Amherst finally added 
over ten millions to the debt of British India, and even some- 
.What diminished the amount of the annual revenue while 
adding three millions to the yearly charges, 

Amid these embarrassments his Excellafey retired, in 
February, 1828, w&hout awaiting the arrival of a succeM€or, Mr 
Butterworth Bayley, as Senier Member of Council, assumed 
temporary charge of the Government, He held office until 
July, and these six months were occupied in evarious tseful 
labours, by which the way was, prepared for subsequent reforms; 
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Onc of the most important sicps that peyiod was the enact- 
ment of a Regulatign (11. of '1828}, ¢ppointing special 
CommBsioners of Appeal in disputes regarding the right to 
AddG, or frechold tenures: {he origin of which,dispfites may be 
slated in a very few words, The Great bulk of the public 
revenue of those days came—as we have {already scen—from 
the net produce of the soil, which was collected for the State 
subject to deductions allowed to the wdlenadrs* for the trouble 
of management, or inrecognition of proprictary right ; and the 
assigning of this margin to a certain recorded person or set of 
persons formed the basis of a “settlement.” When, therefore, 
an Indian landowner asserted a frechold tenure, he was claiming 
the right t8 appropriate the Whole of the net produce instead of 
only retaining the settlement margin: and in the infancy of 
British power it had been held that such a claim ought generally 
to be admitted unless the revenue officers could establish its 
invalidity in a court of law. As the process of assimilation 
went on, the eyes of the rulers of British India were necessarily 
drawn to the injury inflicted upon the’gen&ral contributorics by 
such,alienations of the land-revenue; as also to the defective 
nature $f many of the titles on which such alicnatiogs were 
claimed, Symmafy enquiries tended to suggest that many of 
these MAafiddrs—as the frecholders were called—had no 
written tgles of validity; and had, perhaps, only assumed the 
right of withholding the State dues on corrupt indulgence from 
local officials, They were often, therefore, yeally little better 
than smugglers, and smugglers on a very scrious scale: and it 
was neither just nor expedient that the revenue officers should 
be left in the position of having to prove a negative every time 
they attempted lo recover the dues of thé State, On the other 
hand, when new legislation h¥d reversed the onus probandi, and 
thrown the burden of proof on thése who asserted a right to 
hold land without payment, ‘it was found that there was the 
danger of an undue bias, in the adverse direction, from the zeal 
of the revenug officers, now become judges in causcs where the 
revenue was #& stake, To counteract any such danger the 
RegulaBon under reference was passed, It fave power to the 
Commissioners t@ hear appeals from ihe orders of collectors 


* Mdlguatr (“contributory”) was a term merely indicating, the person 
@n direct iclation for the payment of the 1evenue fiom an estate assessed to 
the Government dué, 
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on alleged frechold \titles ; byt this probably caused discontent 
among more than the lfrectly interested partiese for the Joss of 
income, however improperly acquired in the first instance, must 
alarm the loSer's neighbours almost,as much as it annoys she 
loser himself, These flings found expression amongst 
Anglo-Indians of whit was known as “the Calcutta (or Corn- 
wallis) school,” the ablest exponent of Which was, perhaps, H. 
St G. Tucker, But the ultimate general result was to convitice 
most people that legislative action was a welcome relicf to 
holders of good and valid titles, at the same time that it guarded 
the interests ofthe contributory body at large. 

In point of fact, nothing but the most inveterate prejudice 
can cosiceal from Igter generations the immense suptriority of 
the “ Mufassilite” or provincial class of officials to those of 
their colleagues who never left the Presidency towns, Nothing 
ig more remarkable than the scorn with which Metcalfe men- 
tions the Bengal system of land-revenue whenever he comes 
across it in his memoirs and minutes.* Metcalfe’s love for the 
village system was ndthing new, nor was it confined to himself, 
‘Munro being the only one of the mighty four who didnot 
approve,of it for universal adoption, and he out of no I%ve for 
the Bengal system, but from quite #ther and “oppogite reasons, 
From his earliest acquaintance with rural India, Metcalfe had 
derived an opinion that village settlements for longy periods 
were the arrangements best suited to secure a revenue-demand 
that should be jst to the State while acceptable to the 
Malguzars+ And the fact that, while Resident at Haidarabad, 
he was able to introduce that system, with success, into 
the Nizdm’s dominions certainly favours the notion that 
Munro could hardly h&ve been restrained from village settle- 
ments by purely local causes, Tle scene of Munro's earliest 
vyotwdri worlk was contiguous to some of the Haidarabad 
- territary. 

After Metcalfe left the southern countries, the sinister influ- 
ences he had striven so hard to weaken in those quarters soon 
revived, His successor, Mr Martin, became ase8trong a sup- 

e 


wv 
* “Our revenues might be impioved, our civil expenses reduced, But 
nothing of this kind will be done as long as the caste Sf Bengal councillor 
shall 1emain,” so writes Metcalfe in 1819. Some years later Malcolm 
called them the “ Dowdeswells and Batlows.” 
+ Malguadr, “ Revenue-payer.” 


VoL. I, 
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poster of the Hindu Minister, Chahdu Lal, fis Mr Russell had 
been, _ The olg diffigultics were skilfiqy#and imperceptibly 
revived; the hereditary district officers recovered their interests, 
so pflen used with ill-effget both to the Mgilgu@irs and the 
State; and Martin, although he di@not distarb village settle. 
ments already conducted, yet showed himfelf no friend to the 
further extension of Yhe system. Metcalfe had reduced the 
revenue officers to their proper level; having ascertained that 
those who—under the general title of Zaménddr—had charge of 
villages were local agents acting under higher-grade officers— 
called Zalukdars—ostensibly in the intergst of the State, 
Hence his object had been to keep them to that work; the 
villagers, Ae argued, would® be checked by, their presence in 
making untenable objections to assessment; ahd they would 
form a useful supplement to the inexpetience of the European 
settlement officers, But that was no :eason for obliterating the 
rights and tenutes of the villagers, and handing them over to 
these agents without protection, 

Although unable to provide for te maintenance of his policy 
in the South, Metcalfe laid its foundations and reared its walls 
in that part of the Upper Provinces then called “the Delhi 
territory.” In 1826 he recayded the results, and congratulated 
himself with reason on the order and prosperity that had been 
produced 

These and similatly important questions were now beginning 
to attract an intelligent interest beyond the,immediate sphere 
towhich they applied. The terrible state of the Indian finances, 
more especially, appealed to all who were in any degree respon- 
sible. When Amherst sent home his resignation, some diffi- 
culty was at first expetienced in finditig a suitable successor, 
one who should have at once’ English 1ank and Indian experi- 
ence, When at last the choice fell ‘on Lord William Bentinck, 
instructions were given him of which the nature may be under- 
stood from a Ictter which he 1eccived from Lord Ellenborough, 
President of the Board of Conirol, noted by Bentinck himself 
as truly sound and statesmanlike :— 

“WY must bring the total expenditure Within the income,” 
said the Presidend, “and so much within the income as to be 
enabled to reduce the taxation, India cannot rise under the 
pests of the present taxation: and to make thepeople of 
hat country consumers of the ,»manufactures of England we 
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a 
must first make Shem rich That object is remote indeed ; 
but Wwe must endéamctir to attain it, 4. . We have A great 
moral duty to discharge towards the people of India: we must, 
if possible, give them a good and permanent Government. e In 
doing this,” Ellenborougi acutely concluded, “we confer a 
greater benefit Spok the people of this country than if the 
interest of India were apparently sacrificed to theirs.” 

These were golden woids. That the tiue interests of both 
countries were not hostile but united hadebeen the contention 
of the Duke of Wellington, Sir John Malcolm, Sir Thomas 
Munto, and M% Hilphinstone. “If we can manage our native 
army,” so the last named had written so far back as 1819, 
“and ‘keep out the Russians, I sée nothing, to thfeaten the 
safety of our “Empire—until the natives become enlightened 
under our tuition, aud @ separation becomes desirable to both 
parties” 

An amicable and benevolent tutorship, in view to due wages 
for the present se1vicg, and to ultimate emancipation, such was 
the generous programme of these great and goad men. It was 
as much for the interest as for the honour of Great Brijaix (so 
they believed) that the separation, when it came about, should 
be a friendly parting between two civilised nations. e 

(Consult “Metcalfe Papers,” London, 1855; Kaye’s “ Mal- 
colm” (Vol, 11.), London, 1856; Colebrooke’s “ ElpQinstone,” 
corrected by Mr Cotton's monograph in Sir W. Hunter's 
Oxford serics, eAlso Dr Knighton’s “Private Life of an 
Eastern King” (originally published in 1855, but Messrs 
Routledge have recently brought out a new edition; London 
and New York, N.D, Also see Wilson, Vol, III.] 


* This may recall the old anecdote oftmpey, on landing in Calcutta for 
the first time, proposing to piovitle stockings for the baie-legged coolies, 
But, however easy to give such aspirations a ludicious tuin, they show 
mote statesmanship than some othe: efforts of English lawyers in India, 
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Section 1: Retrenchment in the three Piesidencies.—Section 2: Political 
affairs under Lord W. Bentinck.—Section 3: Administrative Reform 
under Lord W Bentinck. 


Section 1.—Lord William Cavendish Bentinck owed his ap- 
pointment partly to the friendship of, Mr Ganning, who was his 
sonnection, partly to a feeling that he had been somewhat 
aarshlygtreated twenty years earlier, when he was recalled from 
Madras in consequence of the mutiny of Vellore. Since that 
time he hadeseen military sdfvice in Spain and in Sicily, and in 
che latter war had held the chief command. He was a man of 
sold extefior, but honest and resolute ; well-suited for the work 
of reform that lay before him, He had the full confidence and 
support of the Home Government, o 

Madras was about the same time entrusted to a new 
Sovernor, the Rt. Hon, S. R. Lushington, Tor many years a 
nember of the local Civil Service, he had, married a daughter of 
the first Lord Harris; and, on retiring to England, had been 
‘aken up by Mr Perceval, and finally made a Secretary to the 
Treasury. His administration—as already mentioned—was 
narked by a share in the work of economic reform, and in the 
ronsequent unpopularity which such work is too likely to entail, 

Sir J. Malcolm, who had been an unsuccessful competitor 
‘or es wdS consoled by the Governorghip of Bombay on 
Elphinstone’s retirement, Although the post was considered of 
nferlor dignity, he had hoped to find the Lieutenancy of the 
Senfral Provinces—with which he had been so honourably 
sonnected—ifade a sort of personal adjunct ‘to his charge: in 
this hope, howéver, he was disappointed, the minor charge 
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ad 
being vested in My G. Wellfsley. Malcolm was well equipped, 
however, for the ‘aflpadittment to Bombay ; ang, in the time of 
trouble that awaited him there, acquitted himself so as ‘to fulfil 
the warmest exgectations of all who knew his noble najure, 
He, too, had to “=pqly th® pruning knife to the tree of official 
expenditure ; but hs genial and buoyant character enabled him 
to avoid the personal animosity whith annoyed the heads 
of other Governments. Nevertheless, there was one enemy 
whom even Malcolm was unable to copciliate; and he en- 
countered hostility from professional pedantry, which left 
wounds of whith the scars—as we are told by his biographer— 
never quite disappeared.* The quarrel arose from the seeds 
sown ‘by Sir Edwgrd West, the antagonist of Elphisstone: but 
the matter had so little ullimate bearing upon the general 
history of India that we must be content with a very brief 
summary here, referring those who desire details to Sir John 
Kaye. Chief Justice West died a few months before the revival 
of the dispute between the Court and the Government, leaving 
his extreme opinions and pretensions as a legacy to his brethren 
' of the Bench, The Court attempted to issue writs beyond the 
limits .of the city (to which, except for European” Buitish 
subjects, its jurisdiction was understood to be copfined), Mal- 
colm, supported by his Council and advised by the Advocate- 
General, ordered that the local authorities should gresist the 
enforcement of the writs, Sir J. P, Grant, the acting Chief 
Justice, declared,from the Bench that the Court “knew no 
equal, and no superior but God and the King,, The East India 
Company and all those who governed their possessions must 
be told, as they had been told ten thousand times before, that 
in this Court they &re entitled to no more favour and pre- 
cedence than the lowest suitor.” “This tirade was excited by a 
letter, in which the Goveritor and his councillois had respect- 
fully acquainted the Court with the reasons for which they had 
held themselves constrained to decline obedience to the writs. 
And Grant, carrying his indignation into private life, refused to 
allow his family to visit at Government Hous’, The matter 
being referred héme, the views and action of Malc¥im were 
warmly approved by Lord Ellenborough ; arsl the Privy Council 
gave judgment that the writs had been improperly issued, being 
directed *to persons beyond “those limits in which the Const 


* Kaye's “Maleolm,” vol. ii, p. 546, 
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had a general jurisdiction,” and Against a person not personally 
subject to its jyrisdiction. Thus was fhjs important principle 
at last ‘established by an authority from which there was no 
appeal; and the people of, -Bombay—as of the rest of India— 
were for the future spared the troublef“arising @ut of conflicting 
claims on their obedience. The enaanaet of Malcolm’s bricf 
administration was mdinly absorbed in measures of financial 
economy, in which productive expenditure was carefully 
exempted from redyction. In spite of money-pressure, the 
making of roads and the cultivation of cotton were pushed on; 
and something was done to aid and advance the opening of 
steam-communication with England by the “overland route.” 
On the 1¢h November, 180, Malcolm officially opened the 
“Great Bhore Gilat,” by which—to use words ofthis own—the 
wall between the Concan and the Deccan was broken down; 
“the road,” he truly said, “will prove a creation of revenue.” 
On the sth of the following month he left India, after a service 
-of half a century; his successor being an Irish nobleman, the 
Earl of Clare, oe 

In the meanwhile the Governor-General was earning dis- 
favour {nd annoyance on the wider scene of Bengal, The 
instructions of hisfemployers, left him no alternative, it is true; 
but it was thought at the time that he might have shown a 
little morg sympathy with the victims of retrenchment; a 
little less“ of the suspicious watchfulness which, in his view 
of duty, had to be extended to subordinatg, officials* The 
Civil Service was the first to feel the shears; a Committce 
having been appointed to suggest the means of curtailing the 
expenses in that direction, The salaries of the civil officers 
were so extravagant that, after all savifigs suggested by the 
Committee were carried into €ffect, the aggregate sum, divisible 
amongst the four hundred or so of*whom that body consisted, 
still amounted to nearly a million of Rx—then equivalent to 
pounds sterling. 

The Committee which enquired into military expenditure 
had far Icss maegin to work on, Some of the higher appoint- 
ments were well, though not too lavishly, éhdowed; the pay 

* On his first tour. up the country, he asked a collector, whose office 
he was inspecting, whether his balance-sheet always éorresponded “with 
the exact state df the cash in the Treasury? “It must,” answered the 
official sternly ; “beéause you see, my org, I keep the key myself.” 
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of the regimental officers hjudly sufficed for their subsistence ; 
and the peace wrtivgysally established throughout India left 
little prospect of increase from prize*moncy. There was, 
however, a system of extra allowance, which—under the Anglo- 
Indian appellation of “Ratta”-—had, to some cxtent, made up 
for the deficiences of the pay. This was an ad valorem grant, 
originated in Lord Wellesley’s time, eand at first intended 
to provide free quarters, as the officers did not reside in 
barracks, Orders had been repeatedly issued by the Court 
of Directors for the suppression of this allowance wherever 
house-room ceuld be found for the officers; but Tastings 
and Amherst had both contrived to. stave off the unpleasant 
duty -of curtailing the incomes eof thei poorcst~ but most 
indispensable* servants, Although the Committee had no 
great reductions to propose on their own account, yet Lord 
William had no choice but to obey the orders, again reiterated, 
for dealing with the Batta question; and a notification was 
accordingly issued, in November, 1828, to the effect that no 
more than half-Batta would henceforth be issued to officers 
quartered within 400 miles of Calcutta, This, of course, was 
tantamount to a reduction of the allowance by fifty p®r Cent. ; 
and, whatever be thought of ity abstract $usticc, it was but 
natural that those affected should view with incignfation so con+ 
siderable a diminution of the income which they hac expected on 
entering the service. General, though fruitless, was the remon- 
strance that ensyed, headed by the Commander-in-Chief, Lord 
Combermere, The argument of the officers, that the 
whole result of this oppressive act only addéd £20,000 a year 
to the revenue, was met by the obvious retort that every other 
interest affected by Yetrenchment of the like amount could 
plead similar objections. But i was never shown that this 
particular addition to the tesources of a great State could not 
_have been made good without injury and annoyance to a 
body to whose skill and courage that State was indebted for 
its very existence. 

Next in danger to hostility from a large angtimportant part 
of. the army w@&s anything like a widespread dissgtisfaction 
among the Company's Asiatic subjects, It has been already 
observed that the order for investigating frechold titles had ° 
been issued by the Acting-~Governor-Gencrgl, Mr Bayley, 
before the arrival of Bentingk ; and that it had been objected 
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to by the landed classes in Bengd, and by Mr Tucker in the 
Court of Directors, of which he was nof,a fmember. But the 
measure was really Gne of justice; and its ultimate result 
was a permanent increment of about £300,000 a Year without 
active opposition. 6 
Altogether—inclusive of military staf lishments reduced 
by orders from Londom—arrangements were made which were 
expected, as they gradually came into effect, to result in a 
total saving of ee two million sterling a year, Rx, then 
equalled British steiling, By a recent reform of the cwrency, 
a general rupee for India had been struck, with the head 
of the British Sovereign on one side, It was, at that time, 
worth onegtenth ofathe pound sterling. But mere dininu- 
tions of expenditure weie not deemed sufficient; it was also 
decmed necessary to increase the receipts, The chicf item 
of revenue was that detived from the land; which in 1829 


amounted to about oP or more than half, of the total income 


of the State The scttlement in Bengal ‘being fixed in per- 
petuity, and that of Madras subject to annual revision, no 
great irfprovement could be looked for in those Provinces ; 
Bombay was still@in the rgost backward and experimental 
condition. According to appearances, it was in the “ceded 
and conqyered Provinces,” now beginning to be known as 
the North-West, that the best results were to be expected, 
The results anticipated from Reg. vit, of 182ghad not indeed 
ensued. Partly owing to its own complexity and partly to 
human infirmity, "few, if any, of the scltlement officers had 
been able to master the elaborate rules of that enactment, 
ot to apply them to practice; and when the Governor.General 
began, in 1830, to give his fersonal attention to the affairs 
of the North-West, it became appfrent that—in all the pre- 
ceding eight years—no substantial progress had been made, 
Very important innovations were necessary to make this 
department less costly and more efficacious, But such details 
as can be give, in this chapter will be found in their more 
appropriate place in the concluding section: wfalever retrench- 
ment may have beep derived from Lord William’s interposition 
being quite subordinate to the great improvement in speed 
and administrative progress, When the subject first attracted 
the attention of the Government,.no one expected that the 
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work would be complete in:much less than a generation, and 
many estimated a dys&tion three times Jonge By the new 
system the whole province under revision was, in fact, dealt 
with in sevéh yegrs, . ° 

Another depertrpent “yverhauled was that of the opium 
revenue, one of gre#t importance to the Indian contributory; 
in fact only second to the laml-revenfie. So much of the 
income of India as can be derived from the sale of opium to 
foreigners, is evidently so much saved from internal taxation, 
But the production of the'drug was not—nor is it yet-—confined 
to the poppy-fields of British India, Although inferior in 
marketable value to the aiticle prepared undcr Goveinment 
officials in Bengal, ,the article produted in tte Native*States of 
Malwa was—if only by reason of its relative cheapness—a 
formidable rival of the Government manufacture; while the 
expense of the various systems and establishments contrived 
at one time or another for bringing fiscal claims to bear on 
non-British opium were productive of results altogether incom- 
mensurate with the inevitable friction and expense, Before 
Bentinck’s arrival the attention of the Government had already 
been diawn to this matter; and the Acting Gover rnor-General, 
Mr Bayley, had issued orders for ate enquiry thto the means of 
checking frauds on the revenue caused by opium-smuggling in 
Western India. It was ultimately resolved to refrain, from all 
atlempts to enforce treaty obligations entailing interference 
within the limits @f Native States; and to substitute a system 
of passes, such as—in substance —still 1emajns in force, In 
one year the net revenue was raised to a tenfold increase, 

All these measures—if we except the “half-Batta” order 
(for which Bentinck was by no means to blame)—were sound 
statesmanlike acts, calculated to Bear more and more fruit as 
time went on. It has alfcady been hinted, in preceding 
chapters, that this character of durability is the true criterion of 
extraordinary public service, It undoubtedly happened that 
Bentinck—like Cornwallis before him, and Hardinge at a later 
date—did not at his administration by conquegt to anything 
like the same degfee as many other Governors who Were not 
of the military profession—such as Wellesleye Ellenborough, or 
Dalhousie, But conquest, however it may dazzle the multitude, 
is not the’only test of a great ruler, . 

One of Bentinck’s merigs-rand pethaps not one of the least” 
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of them—was the equanimity with which he encountered the 
tempest of oblpquy and insult to whi@hhis discharge of duty 
exposed him, Men whose incomes were universally affected— 
ang this meant an indefinige prospect of prolgnged™ cxile—were 
not ina mood to discriminate betweGn the man by whom the 
deed was actually done and those by hon injunctions he had 
been set in motion. Such pablic opinion as then existed in 
British India was the opinion of two high-spirited local services 
and that of the officers of the Royal Service, and Presidency 
lawyers, mostly ignorant, but sympatltetic, The feclings of the 
natives might be of more importance; but theyehad no means 
of organisation, or even ofexpression, in ordifiary times, When, 
therefore,¢he Governor-General, after = the retrencliments 
required of him by his employers, procceded orf his way from 
the Presidency to visit the Upper Provinces, the Europeans 
at the places which he visited withheld from him the courtesies 
of civilised society—almost the common dues of humanity, 
When his barge grounded on the river-bank, no help was 
afforded ; when he halted, no one attendefi his receptions; the 
whoJe of the officers of a regiment that had been distinguished 
at Bhiftpur, to a man, refused his invitation to dinner, On 
this occasiop, however, natuye and dignity asserted themselves ; 
for the military secretary informed the officers that the invita- 
tion was, tantamount to a Royal Command, any neglect of 
which would expose the offenders to suspension from rank and 
pay, pending a reference to the Court of Digectors in London 
~~in those days a matter of a twelvemonth, The officers then 
submitted, though the feast must have been dull. 

The European discontent was shared by the troops, When 
the camp arrived at Cawnpore, a review was to take place 
before Lord William, “It %s supposed,” wrote the wife of a 
civilian, “that he will, if possible, ‘avoid this; the soldiers are 
in so discontented a state that he may, perchance, recedve @ 
bullet on parade” As the lady expressed no disrelish of the 
prospect, it may be perhaps concluded that she, and the class 
to which she"eelonged, would not have been displeased to be 
among She spectators of such an incident, ® 

In a Calcutta yewspaper of that day it was stated—amongst 
other imputations upon the illustrious reformer—that his arrival 
at Agra had been the occasion of a startling combénation of 
“parsimony and evandalism. Lord William, it was solemnly 
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announced, had sold the inimitable “Pearl Mosque” of the 
Imperial Palace: the® very price was mimutcly stated— 
£12,800, It was added that his Excellency was in treaty 
with a well%nowy and devout banker of Muttra, for the salt 
of the T4j at Agra in Yrder that the marble of that lovely 
mausoleum of a Mughal Empress might be applicd to the con- 
struction of a Hindu Pagoda, # £ 

Such was “ public opinion” in India two generations ago, 

[The materials for this section are chiefly derived from Par. 
liamentary papers, and from an article contributed by the 
author to the “Calcutta Review” in 1878. Sce also Wilson, 
Vol. IIL) * 

SECTION 2,—Ljke other Governtrs of Iftdia of the military 
profession, Berftinck shrank from war,and avoided adding to 
Empire by conquest, A few cases, nevertheless, arose, in 
which the misconduct of native chief or tribe was such as to 
seem intolerable to tlie paramount power, and then followed 
the usual consequences, 

The new relations with the Burmese involved the trouble 
which is almost certain to arise on the first official contact of 
barbarism with civilised government, After the first shock of 
conquest is over, the wild freedom of the conqfered,or the sus. 
picious fears of their immediate neighbours, may give occasion 
for uneasy, tentative movements which are casily, and almost 
by any accident, turned into open hostility, specially is this 
likely to happen % parts where the success of the conquerors 
has been least conspicuous, and where a numer of disbanded 
soldiers, with empty stomachs and short memories, linger on 
the scene, 

The first trouble of this sort occurred at the extreme north. 
east of the newly deliminated ffontier between Bengal and 
Burma, Here the district of Asam Proper, or the valley 
through which the Brahmaputra flows after leaving the moun- 
tains, had been ceded to the Company by the treaty of 
Yandabu, But a Shan tribe—the Sing-foo—having carried 
away a number of Asamese as slaves, it was fond necessary 
to send a small flarty against them. The expediti®n was 
successful; and the Sing-foo were driven across the Patkai 
range in 1830, A more serious affalr had already occurred in 
the Khdsi*hills, to the south, where an attempt te make roads 
had alarmed the simple mindg of the half-savage inhabitants.” 
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The Szem, or chief, of the petty State of Nong-Khlao attacked 
the intruders wth the whole militia of ‘the country-side, on the 
4th April, 1829. Two British officers and some sepoys were 
Thassacred ; and, though @ punitive force was at “once sent to 
the neighbourhood, its operations were impeded and delayed 
by the difficulties of the country, inteethereod by mountain- 
ranges and rushing streams, ° For three years the highlanders 
gallantly maintained the unequal struggle; in 1832, however, 
they consented to pay tribute, and the chief soon after 
surrendered on promise of his liff— Te was deported as 
a State prisoner to Bengal, The hill-céuntry is now 
peaceful and prosperous, with good roads, education, and 
justice, The little State of*Nong-Khlao is gtill governed by its 
Siem, : ° ‘ 
The adjoining hills of Cachar and Jaintia were, however, 
annexed in 1830-32; the former at the desire of the inhabitants 
—who dreaded falling into the hands of the Raja of Manipur 
—the latter by the surrender of the Raja, .In Upper Asam an 
endeavour was made to set up a native dynasty; but it was 
not. successful; and that region also came under direct British 
management, but not until 1838, The whole together, from 
the Surmagriver to the beders of Bhutan, forms the modern 
Province of Asam, administered by a British Chicf-Commis- 
sioner frgm Shillong in the Khasi hills, . 

On the opposite side of what was then the northern frontier 
of British India, a powerful State had bksen by this time 
formed, under ghe strong hand of Ranjit Sinh, Mahardja of 
Lahore, with whom Metcalfe had made the treaty of 1809, 
Since that time the Raja had pursued the calls of his ambition 
in a carecr which had no gerious check. Debauched, treach- 
erous, not even gifted by nature with the talents of a great 
master of war, he had yet, by patient labour and a choice of 
subordinates that never failed him, become head of the Sikh 
Confederacy and ruler of the whole land of the five waters, 
from Multan to Kashmir, and from the northern bank of the 
Sutloj to the Brders of Afghanistan, He paid but little atten- 
tion td the civil administration of these "wide dominions— 
exceeding in extent the whole area of the modern Empire of 
Germany—but he surrounded himself with good and able 
-Officials, whee saw to the maintenance of order and “the punc- 
tual payment ofthe revenues. Jn pilitary affairs he was a true 
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reformer ; and the British Government had to learn, a few years 
later, what a machine gf var could be made out of the stolid yeo- 
man of the Punjab, “so unemotional, so rdady to take the good 
and the evil éf military service with anequal mind.” * When the 
Mahardja first omerage in%o power, the soldierly merits of the 
Sikhs were by no Eneans conspicuous; like the Mahrattas, 
they had been known chiefly as foudal cAvalry, following their 
various local chiefs with antiquated weapons and sorry steeds, 
But Ranjit had made them into a standing army, raised by 
voluntary enlistment, established on the basis of high pay; 
and comprising a fair artillery, besides a force: of regular 
infantry under Frénch and Italian officers bred in the school 
of thes great Napoleon, Guided ty the edvice ofehis able 
Councillor, the* Bokhariot Azizuddin, he had* maintained his 
fidelity to his engagements with British India, and at the 
time of which we are speaking could offer to the Governor- 
General the alliance of an absolute monarch secured in his 
vast and various Empire by an obedient and disciplined 
army of 30,000 men*# 

Already, in 1827, Ranjit Sinh had made overtures of friend- 
ship on the occasion of Amherst’s visit to Simla; and a ‘present 
of horses had been sent in return fog a tent offshaw)s which he 
had offered for the acceptance of the King of Great Britain, 
This incident deserves notice, because the horses had been for- 
warded to Lahore in charge of Lieut, A. Burnes, wifom they 
thus furnished wit) his first introduction to Indian “ politics,” { 
It was now deemed advisable that the old alliance should be fur- 
ther cemented by a personal mecting between the Maharaja and 
the head of the Indian Government, In the summer of 1831, 
Burnes waited on the @overnor-General, who had by that time 
reached Simla; he reported what Ife had seen of Sindh and the 
Punjab in the course of his ‘mission, and was dispatched on a 
fresh journey to Afghanistan, At the same time proposals were 
sent to Lahore, the result of which was that arrangements were 


* Griffin ; (Ranjit Sinh, in {Rulers of India” series), @ 

t Inclusive of loca} levies, it has been estimated at 80,000 stigng ; but 
those levies were only a sort of /andwehr, much inferior in qualily to the 
disciplined veterans of General Ventura, The artilry consisted, nomin- 
ally, of about 376 guns; but a great part was unavailable for field- 
service, © rz 

} In India, “ political affairs” signify diplomacy, 
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concluded for an interview, at the end of the rainy season, 
between Lord William and Ranjit Sinhte 
The name of the able and ill-starred Burnes is of one of 
“ghqjstet augury, It is not gndecd to be supposed that a Bom- 
bay subaltern could have suggested % a ov photic policy to the 
Governor-General at that stage of Indi#’s foreign relations, 
Nevertheless, there is feason t® believe that the condition and 
future of the Kabul Amirate formed a principal object in the 
plan of conference. Diplomatic policy was never one of Bentinck’s 
strong points; and it is probable titat the germs were now 
formed of that fatal system of action, the full discredit ef which 
has been since reserved for Lord Auckland and Lord 
Ellenboraugh, Wéhave scén that, more than ten years ‘before, 
the progress of Russian arms in Central Asia’ had begun to 
cause disquiet in Anglo-Indian circles, Since then, many things 
had happened to foster and enhance such feclings. On the other 
hand, it was known that Shah Shuja, the de yure claimant of the 
Afghan sceptre, was a refugee in the Punjab; and that he was 
negotiating for a restoration with the Mahardja, always ready to 
make trouble for his Muslim neighbours. In the matter of 
Sindh, fat least, there can be no reasonable doubt as to the 
nature of Rurnes's advice, gor much as to its influence, The 
opening of the Indus to British navigation was certainly 
suggested by his voyage; it terminated as we shall presently see, 
On 25th October the two potentates met at Rupar, on the 
river Sutlej, forming the border-line of thejg respective terri- 
tories, The Sikh ruler was attended by 10,000 of his chosen 
horsemen and 6000 regular infantry, many of the former in 
coats of mail and burnished morions ; the chiefs fluttering their 
crests of heron’s plumage and scarfs of “brocaded silk, the foot 
being clothed in close imftation, of British infantry. The’ 
wescort of the Governor-General was less numerous and less 
showy; but it included the gigantic troopers of the bo¢ly- 
guard, the stalwart 16th lancers, a troop of horse-artillery, 
and two Xzsd/as of Skinner's famous “yellow boys,” or 
irregular hor; together with a regiment of the King’s 
infantry§, and two sepoy corps. No circum$tance was omitted 
that could give life and splendour to this Field of Cloth-of- 
Gold, Presents of great value were exchanged; the troops on 
both? sides were paraded and reviewed, and .the horsemen of 
‘each army vied with one anotherain feats of skill, in which the 
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Mahardja, in spite of his years, bore a distinguished part, 
What were the more s@ifous occupations of theetwo rulers can 
only be conjectured from the subsequent events, The move- 
ments of the*Russians and their recegt successes in Persia, gat 
may be sure, ware c Yorgotten, nor the threatened attack 
upon Herat by the¥son of the Persian King, assisted by the 
Russians; and what wonder if % schenfe for providing both 
India and the Punjab with a friendly outpost came under dis- 
cussion? With Shah Shuja enthroned at Kabul, gratcful for 
the past and hopeful for *the future, there would be a strong 
barbicay, on theeNorth-West, held by a trusty guardian, 

While the Governor-General wasethus occupicd, a number 
of minor disturbanges were occurrif& in varfous partwof India, 
On the wester:f border of Bengal a sanguinary outbreak of an 
aboriginal population, known as Kols, had occurred in Chutia 
Ndgpur. They belonged to the races mentioned at the 
beginning of this book * as non-Aryan, the dregs—perhaps—of 
the neolithic population spread over so many countries, Like 
their neighbours the Santals—another race of the same kind— 
the Kols had held aloof from Hinduism, or only stood jowards 
it in the light of helots, But about the end of 1839 the cup of 
their affliction seemed full. Theirelands had® been, encroached 
upon; the Minister of the local Raja oppressed and plundered 
them; if they went into British territory they fell into the 
hands of rapacious officials, and under the shadow of mysterious 
law courts: the Fqropean officials more than once interposed, 
and the simple savages for a while listened to their explanations, 
But soon the lesson was taught them, by interested instructors, 
that it was from the Government those officers served and 
represented that thei” troubles came, Then despair scized 
inpon them ; armed with bows and®arrows, and with clubs, they 
wandered forth-—like the “Jacques” of medimval France—to. 
wreak on all who were better off than themselves revenge for 
intolerable though unaccountable suffering. The fields of the 
intruding Hindus were wasted ; their villages were sacked and 
burned; nearly one thousand of them were ma@sacred before 
any steps could I taken in defence, At length, in @832, a 
force of Native troops of all arms having been assembled 
from the nearest cantonments, a campaign was made, in which 
—with little loss to themselves—the sepoys slew some of the 
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insurgents, taking others captive, and swecpimg away tne 
insurrection, Wappily the trouble was fet all in vain; for the 
Government taking a just and benevolent view of the whole 

, pardoned the prisongrs and redyessed the @ricvances of 
the Kols, The insurrection spre tq tec neighbouring 
districts, but was found to have similar* causes, ‘ Manbhum 
and Sinhbhum were pécified, efter a short campaign; and when 
order had been completely restored—which was in April, 1833 
—the root of mischief was destroyed by a special Regulation, 
The action of Courts was abolished’; and the ‘Kol country~ 
including Chutla Nagpur, and Sambhalpur, with a population 
of equal numbers to that of Scotland—was made over to the 
benevoleit despoti#in of a Commissioner, whose will was to 
stand for law, That arbitrary method is more iftelligible to a 
backward race than a system of appeal, control, and check ; 
and it may be inferred that the benevolence and capacity of 
the local clespot have been well provided for by his employers, 
—~at least the Kols have been quiet ever since.* 

More serious trouble arose in other qfarters, It has been 
already, observed that Bentinck was less successful in what 
Anglo-fadians call “political” affairs than in some other parts 
of his adminjstratfon, A cartain vacillation and an occasional 
inconsistency were shown, especially in dealing with the older 
States; and this perhaps was chiefly owing to the maintenance 
of the “non-intervention” policy in the instructions of the 
Nome Government, In all the States whigi Wellesley and 
Tastings had brgught within the circle of British influence and 
protection, one or other of two classes of question was for ever 
arising, Theoretically independent were the rulers of those 
States 7 esse or é# posse to regulate the Miccession according to 
their pleasure; and were tty at liberty to choose their own 
Ministers and their own methods Of administration? AL first 
sight it would appear as if both queries demanded an 
unchallenged affirmative: an enforced surrender of those powers 
was so obviously a surrender of independence. Nevertheless, 
the objectionsf the Anglo-Indian “ Politicals” were not devoid 
of plausbility, In the position to which evéMts have forced us, 


* Colonel E, F, Dalton is the best known of these Commissioners. Sea 
his beok, “Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal,” Calcutta, 1872 ; ee indeed 
@8 contained almost all that is known of the Juangs, Kols, Mundas, Santals, 
and other Kolarian ftibes, 2 
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they would argue, we cannot allow misrule or usurpation: 
“having become the faramount powersin Inflia, we are the 
supreme guardians of general law, tranquillity, and right” * 
These arguments convinged Amhers although he had at efst 
condemned O€hterlony's action in 1825, The present 
Governor-General was of another ordey of mind, and had a 
atrong will of his own, which led him to follow the orders of the 
Board of Control in J.ondon, rather than the advice of his 
agents and counsellors in India, But the results were not 
always happy, either for the parties intended to benefit, or for 
the reputation®of the British in India: and it generally 
appeared in the end that intel vention was inevitable 
after all, .¢ : 

In Rajput countries the non-intervention policy had always 
prevailed, since the days when old Lake differed with Barlow: 
and nowhere had that policy been less justified by events, 
The chiefs were indolent, the barons proud and quarrelsome, 
disputed successiong caused endless disturbance, marauding 
and civil war were almost universal, Udaipur, in particular, 
was for many years disturbed—as Bengal had heen—by dissen- 
sions between the Hindus and non-Aryan tribes; and the 
assistance of the British was fron? time to time fnvoked, with 
negotiation or in arms, In the year 1827 positive orders (rom 
England caused the cessation of armed intervention : the troops 
being withdrawn, the Rana was unable to restrain the tribes, 
and disorder bésame universal. The principal trouble arose 
from the Bhils, a raco whose gradual reclaimixg under Outram 
has been noted above, but of whom many tribes remained in a 
stale of lawlessness between the Vindya and the Aravalli, 
Before the end of 1827 the Britigh had once more interposed, 
and when the aged Rdna died, in the following ycar, order 
seemed restored, But no sooner were the British troops once 
more withdrawn than the elements of disorder immediately 
reappeared, Finally the Biitish agency was entirely withdiawn 
in 1830, but instead of evil happening the result was most 
fortunate, Left tq pimself, the Rana applicd hffself carncatly 
to his duties; and from that day Méwar has been unmolested 
and faithful, e 

More serious at. one time appeared the situation ins Magar 

* Metcalfe, See the whole matter, agued in detail, jn tus paper on thee 
Bhurtpur case, Kaye's * Meten #apeis,” p. 112. 
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—or Jodhpur, as the State is commonly called—a half-insane 
ruler named M4 Sinp, always either Sghting his Barons or 
coerced by them, was long left to his own resources, At last a 


“Tel named Dhokal Sinkacame forwagd as a clairfant to the 


Raj; and, being supported by sympathiserssfrom neighbouring 
States, was enabled to collect an army of 7doo men ayd march 
upon the capital. Lord Wilfiam, being appealed to by the 
Raja, decided that this was "foreign invasion” and a legitimate 
case for interposition: but aid was only afforded on a promise 
that the case between the Barons and the Raja should be sub- 
mitted to British’ arbitration, Dhokal Sinh wthdrew on the 
orders of the Governor-Géneral being made known to him, and 
a reconcifation was ®emporefPily effected between Man Sith and 
his unruly Baron§. Man Sinh himself, however,began soon to 
cause trouble to the Government, and he was only brought to 
reason, in 1834, by the arrival in his territory of a strong force 
of all arms under Brigadier-General Stevenson. He then 
executed a treaty which included submission to all demands, 
with compensation, indemnity, and provisién for the pay of a 
spesial Dody of troops under British officers, 

In the country of the Raja of Jaipur, between Mdrwar and 
Delhi, trouble had been brevsing ever since Metcalfe succecded 
Ochterlony as Governor-General’s agent at Delhi, and repre- 
sentative of the British in Rajputdna: it arose out of the 
opposition of two irreconcilable parties in the State; and it was 
the more conspicuous and annoying from thg nearness of the 
scene, The Rénj—mother of the minor Réja—favoured a Jain 
financier named Jhota Ram, who, in the double capacity of a 
plebeian and a dissenter from Hinduism, was much disliked by 
a section of the aristocracy “headed by Rdwal Bhairi Sal, 
Metcalfe, on taking charge $ the Agency, referred the dispute 
to a council of the nobles: and, of a small majority voting for 
the views of the Rani, Bhairi Sal was dismissed to his estates, 
and the banker became actual ruler of the State at about the 
end of Lord Amherst’s administration. When Bentinck became 
Governor-Ge@®al, his arbitration was invoked, but he declined 
to inteMere in what appeared a domestic dipute ; and the con- 
sequence was that the Jaipur country was filled with disorder. 
In 830 the Agency was detached from the Delhi office and 
transferred te the more convenient station of Ajrtere; upon 
which occasior? advantage wag taken of the presence of 
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Stevenson’s force-—originally collected for the coercion of 
Marwar—to send a sfong detachment o resfBre the authority 
of the Raja in the Shaikhawati division of his territory, in 18 
Jhota Rérh’s conduct gn this occasfon had the RR re 
callusion on hi#past with the Shaikhawdti rebels; and when, in 
the beginning of 1835, the young Raja, died—very suddenly— 
suspicion and discontent against the Jain banker became too 
strong to be neglected, Major Alves, the British Resident at 
Ajmere, proceeded to Jaipur to hold an enquiry, of which the 
result was the disgrace of the banker, and the return to power 
of Bhairi Sal." In Junc, 1835, a rising was organised in Jaipur 
city by the banker’s fricnds, in the course, of which Alves was 
wounded, and hiseassistant, Mr Blake, murdeyed, I Ntervention 
of the sternest kind was now necessary: a permanent resident 
was accordingly stationed at Jaipur; the murderers were 
hanged; and the troublesome Jhota Rim and his brother 
were deported to British territory and imprisoned for life, 
Much scandal and guffering might have been prevented if the 
Governor-General had taken advice tendered by Metcalfe ten 
years before, and if the same vigour had beey then showf as 
was at last found necessary, Since those days the State has 
continued peaceful, prosperous, @nd faithful; antl the city of 
Jaipur is now one of the finest and best administered of Indian 
towns, with a population of 10,000 souls, a Schovl of Art, 
hospital, college, and public garden, the strects lighted by gas, 
and amply proWded with hydrants fed from extensive water- 
works, . 

In the neighbouring State of Gwalior dynastic disputes had 
followed on the death, of Daulat Rdéo Sincia, which ultimately 
led to important consequences; «but all that belongs to our 
present period may be very priefly stated, In 1833 the Baiza 
Bai was compelled to lay down the Regency and Jeave the 
country with her brother, Raja Hindu Rao; the Government 
recognised the boy whom she had adopted; and the Bai retired 
to her private estates in the Deccan, 

Such were the, main fruits of “non-intervehtion” in the 

baat 4 a 
principal Hindu States, In the two great Muslim States affairs 
went on in a less conspicuous, though not un#istructive, manner. 
The ultimate settlement in Audh, or rather the last beforesthe 
end, was made in the early years of Bentinck’? incumbencye 
The province had long bagre the subject of discussion; the 
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British officials asserting that it was 1uined by misrule; the 
natives pointing to the evide extent of cuftivation and the pre- 
onderance of immigration from adjoining districts under 
ish rule, The truth €vas to be fund midwdy between 
those extreme statements: Audh was not a péitern of earnest 
energetic administratign, neither was it a pandemonium of 
iniquity and suffering: it was governed very much as Oriental 
States are generally governed; and many of the inhabitants 
preferred a laxity with which they were familiar. Nazir-ud-din 
was, doubtless, a crapulous young ruffian; yet, so long at least 
as he had a capable Minister, the province was*in a condition 
of fair prosperity, That*Minister, however, fell into disgrace 
in 1833 ; “and he, wis succeded by a manefar his inferior in 
ability. The civilian Resident, Mr (afterward$ Sir Herbert) 
Maddock—who had been a systematic depreciator of Audh 
administration—was, about the same time, succeeded by the 
resolute and yet moderate Major (afterwards General Sir J.) 
Low; and Bentinck contented himself, with warning the 
“King” that the Home Government had authorised interven. 
tiom—eyen to the extent of his Majesty’s deposition, should 
such measures &ppear necessary. At the same time, hawever, 
he made of ¢he affair an oc@asion for a very noble expression 
or opinion for the behoof of the Home Government. Acting 
in the specially fiduciary character imposed upon the Biitish 
by all their past dealings with Audh, it was their duty, he 
thought, if they took the province into thei#own hands, “to 
frame an administration entirely Native, ... The only 
European part of it should be the functionary by whom it 
should be superintended”: that superintendence ought, never. 
theless, to cease as soon as thc incapacity of the present Prince 
should cease, whether by his reformation or by his death; and, 
in the meanwhile, “the whole of the revenue should be paid 
into the Oude treasury.” That was the utmost interference 
Bentinck could bring himself to decm desirable even in the 
case of Audh; which was a very special one, seeing that the 
kingdom wasMe creation of the British, who thought—whether 
rightly*or wrongly—that it could not stand Mr a month without 
their support, 
Jhis just and salutary policy unhappily found no favour ; 
and the wrétched Nazir went down the rapids without any 
further attempt'to save him, Meagwhile the great Viceroyship 
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of the South was equally abandoned {to its own resource:. 
The British officials I€d by Metcalfe bging refhoved, the native 
“Zaminddrs” resumed their exactions, Uncontrolled by a, 
non-intervéning Residagt, Chandu Lal took to his old cours; 
the farming system revived—so dear to slothful rulers; “and 
all, save evil, slumbered in the realm.” It may be noted that 
Metcalfe—the best and most* moderate of the “political ” 
school—recorded a Minute in 1829, in which—while admitting 
that the aim and ideal of the British Government in regard to 
this case ought to be the restoration of the Nizdm's independ- 
ence—he was ‘yet of opinion that the time for such restoration 
was still far off; and that, in the mednwhile, it was the duty of 
the British to maintain a checl upon fhe Ministtr, and to 
abstain—for tlie present, at least—from any ‘sleps tending “to 
withdraw our interference in the management of the Nizdm’s 
country.” The writer of that Minute was at the time a 
member of Lord W. Bentinck’s Council; but his advice was 
not followed; and gerhaps, in the sequel, he was not sorry for 
the neglect. For he returned to the subject some six years 
later, wheon—for a moment—he was himself GovernoryGeneral : 
and the experience of those years combined, With the sense of 
that great responsibility, to workea considerable ehange in his 
opinions, IIe now confessed that interference could be justi- 
fied only in extreme cases; and he spoke of it as.an evil in 
itself, only to be incurred as a protection against greater evils, 
He affirmed hifnself to be now convinced by experience that 
“interference ought to be avoided”: only if it was not 
avoidable it was to be exercised with decision and to the full 
éxtent requisite for the object sought. One may almost fancy 
that Metcalfe owed @ny change ghat may be here observed 
to the Influence and example of Bentinck, whom—though at 
first repelled by coldness of manner—he had learned to respect 
and love, Uncertain and inconsistent as that stateman's 
politics may have sometimes appeared, he was capable of 
decision and even sternness on occasion, The year 1832 was 
marked by two considerable annexations, both*th the extreme 
South. Mysore Was sequestrated in consequence of ¢ general 
insurrection caused by incorrigible misgoycrnment, and only 
allayed by the presence of considerable bodies of British troops, 

* The Nizdm was still professedly a Sovereign Prjnch, the “ally” nok 
the vassal of the Company, : 
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and by the enquiries and promises of Pritish officials, The 
treaty of 1799* “vas onforced, the Raja being deposed and 

nsioned, while the State was left to be administgred by a 
Ca Piraleslonet with three "uropean sv#ordinatest This was 
altogether a favourable instance of interventidh: the country 
soon returned to peacq,and orger; the heir was educated for 
his future station; the British guardianship was gradually 
relaxed ; and after the lapse of nearly fifly years the principality, 
prosperous and law-abiding, was surrgndered by its temporary 
custodians, 

In the lovely highlands of Coorg, adjoining Mysore to the 
south-west, a somewhat different set of events led to a more 
permanent occupation, The Réja showéd an inveterate 
ferocity, treating with insolent contempt all the remonstrances 
addressed to him by the Resident. Four columns were accord- 
ingly marched into the hills, which—after some checks— 
succeeded in capturing the chief Mercara, In compliance with 
the alleged desire of the people, Coorg wag annexed, and has 
been a part of British India ever since.t 

Frome this hasty record it may be seen that Metcalfe’s 
generalities were very much of the nature of academical 
propositions ; and what the sfory of Bentinck’s political action 
seems chiefly to teach is that—however honourable an Indian 
ruler might be—there was a period in British progress when 
each case of the kind came up for separate treatment on its 
own merits, If any general rule al all may be thouglit to have 
been established, @t can only be that great care and great * 
unselfishness were required, at such a period, in order that the 
paramount power should judge rightly qnd righteously where 
to interfere and where to abstgin, It may be further concluded 
that the period under consideration.has now passed away; and 
that all Native States within Indian limits are now “ protected,” 
and bound to render obedience in return for that protection; 
while States beyond those limits enjoy less protection and owe 
less obedience, But it is a delicate subject; and it might 
puzzle ap exp&® to say on what clause of he law of nations 


* v, sup, account oftverthrow of Tipu Sultan, 
+ Colonel Morrison was the Commissioner, succeeded soon after by 
the c&febrated Mark Cubbon, who held the post for nearly thirty years, 
: + The little prownce was at first administered by Licutenant-Colonel 
raser, 
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is based the authority to coin money enjoyed by some States; 
to say what facts distiflguish Kabul from Cashthere ; or to state 
why there is a British Resident in Nepal but not in Bhutan, 

[Books*already cited, or referred #o marginally.] we 

SECTION 3.~Whatever elements of goodwill and sound 
judgment may be observed in Lord W. Bentinck’s foreign 
policy, his strong and upright character is most clearly shown 
in the record of his internal administration and reforms, 

First, in order of time as of humanity, was the prohibition 
of “Suttee,” or widow-burning, This word, as usually spelt, is 
a variation of" Saz’—“true,” or “chaste”: and the ITindus 
applied it to a woman who crematect herself on her husband's 
funeral-pile, Margy causes conspifed to mftke this cri] practice 
general; and ‘ll attempts to abolish it hatl hitherto failed,* 
In 1829 Bentinck called for opinions as to the reasons of this 
failure and the way in which they could be dealt with, He 
found good grounds for belicving that the right was no integral 
part of the Levitical, law of the people; and he ascertained that 
it was not practised by the sepoys nor by the poorer classes 
who formed the bulk of the population, These yere «avo 
strong encouragements to take a final step} I‘revious Govern- 
ments had so far interfered am to put the practice under 
magisterial control, requiring district officers to take cognisance 
of every casc, so as to be satisfied that no poor creature was 
immolated against her will, Such a regulation, however, was 
open to the grost objection that by prohibiting forcible crema- 
tion it gave an implicd sanction to cremation {hat was voluntary 5 
but it had one beneficial, though undesigned, consequence, By 
recording cach case as it occurred, it showed how rare the 
practice was among tIfe sixty odd of millions inhabiting Bengal 
—where the rite was most prevalent—for it appeared that, in 
the year 1828, only 420 cases had occurred, and that number 
was not much more than half of what had been recorded ten 
years before, Regarding the rite, therefore, as a moribund 
luxury of the few, and fortificd by the concurrence of the 
Sudder Court and all the best authoritics—tacluding many 

: ¢ 


> 


* The desire to avoid payment of jointure was among the causes of the 
practice, which wns always most prevalent in wealthy families, and—~ 
especially—among the gieat Iandowners of Bengal, 7 

+ Metcalfe had already abolished the practice in une Delhi territory 
when he was Resident there, p, © 
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pious and influential Hindus—the Government promulgated an 
edict by which alt who should in future {ke part in or abel a 
case of Suttee should be punishable on a charge of culpable 
Howgicide: similar edicts were at the same time issuecPin Madras 
and Bombay. Little agitation followed, cwcept that the 
fanatical school organised a petition to the Privy Counail, by 
which it was unanimotfly rejected, The cruel practice—which 
was, perhaps, already dying out—disappeared under legislation 
with which humanity sympathised, Even in countrics beyond 
the operation of British law the practice is condemned: the 
Jast-known case of Suttee was in 1877, when the*late Sir Jung 
Bahadur died in Nepal. ° fi 

Another outrage ®n hum&nity, which claimed the sptrious 
support of religidn, was the practice of Thuggte (Thagi), or 
robbery by garrotting. A sort of caste, or guild, had arisen 
during the anarchy or misgovernment of the past, having for 
its object the strangling of travellers, Though the ultimate 
end of these crimes was the acquisition of plunder, an attempt 
was made to give them a sacied character. The protection 
andwaid of the goddess, Kali, was invoked at the beginning 
of an expeditio&: on the return of the robbers, her shrine was 
enriched andedecorated withea part of the procceds, In the 
Native States they found harbour and immunity; sometimes 
the official servants of the State actually participated in the 
spoil that the garrotters brought back from their expeditions; 
and where things did not go quite to iat length the 
murderous marauglers got safety from the weakness of the 
administration, Their practice was curiously efficient, The 
young people and recruits were employed as scouts, spics, 
or decoys; all had a slang dialect with Which they maintained 
internal and secret communication ; outwardly they conformed 
to social and religious observances, and counterfeited any 
tribal manners that suited their purpose. When they heard 
of any unwary company of pilgrims or other travellers, they 
fell in with them as if by chance, affecting to be of their 
own caste. Fe®days they would associate with their intended 
victims,* disarming suspicion by pleasant onversation and 
friendly offices, Ag last they would find their opportunity, 
Some evening, at the end of a march, the party would be 
seated, in unguarded intercourse, preparing their simple mcal 
under the trees by a well. Suddenly the past-masters of the 
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trade would throw the lasso, each round the neck of a particular 
friend near whom heffwas sitting, and ghe livés of the whole 
party were choked olt of them in a few momenis, It has 
been said that such wes their dexttrity that no instancerrof 
failure was eve recorded. 

The extirpation of this terrible organisation was a public 
service as great as the suppression of the Pindaris, Their 
headquarters were known to be in the same sequestered 
regions, the wild country of Central India, The task was, 
therefore, entrusted primarily to the agent of the Narbada 
territories,, with whom were associated officers of known 
activity and skill, provided with tent, travelling-equipage, and 
general warrants ¢o override all focal jufsdictions, “The best 
known of these officcrs was Major (afterwards Sir William) 
Sleeman, whose various reports and unofficial publications are 
the source of nearly all our knowledge of this nefarious society, 
The initiatory ceremonial, the system of oaths, and the secret 
language combiner, to surround investigation with peculiar 
difficulties; but by persevering and ubiquitous pursuit, by 
disregard of legal pedantry, and by a judicious practiceof 
pardon for information, the socicty was so far broken up that 
two thousand of the members had been taken within five 
years, from 1830 to 1835; and the scared remainder driven to 
abandon their calling, or pursue it on a vastly reduced scale." 

Bentinck did not confine his exertions to the abolition of 
evil; he also aifhed at whatever might make Indian life more 
interesting and elevating, In doing so he was not innovating, 
but rather wisely adopting the principles of the great Anglo 
Indians of whom we have already seen something. Greatly 
as thoy differed on fany points, Munro, Malcolm, Mount. 
stuart Elphinstone, and Metcalfe had always concurred in 
asserting that it was a positive and urgent duty to extend 
the opening of official careers to the natives far beyond the 
narrow limits imposed by Lord Cornwallis, To the generous 
arguments by which this doctrine had been heretofore sup- 

* 


* A similar, ake is deadly, practice is still known; that & causing 
stupefaction lo travellers by the intioduction into-¢heh food of powder 
made from the seeds of the thorn-apple (Watura fatula) and thelr subse- 
quent spoliation. The drug is not intended to cause qeath—though it 
sometimes does so—and those who use it are believed to be individual 
thieves not enrolled in any secmt Sonfiaternity, 
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ported were now added the twofold considerations of improving 
the administratioh of cisil justice and reiting the overstrained 
finances; one of Cornwallis’s least successful experiments had 
be&m the erection of Prov@ncial Couts@f Appeal and Circuit, 
and they had become nests of delay and iffadequacy, It 
was resolved—with the entire, concurrence of Metcalfe *—to 
sweep away the Provincial tribunals, increasing alike the 
numbers, pay, and jurisdiction of the local Courts of first 
instance, and vesting the appellate jurisdiction in District- 
Judges controlled in their turn by officers of greater experience, 
Two details of this measure were afterwards reconsidered: 
it had been originall infended that the local Courts should 
always b@ held by Sindus ‘or Muslims; and it,was proposed 
that the primary control of the District-Judges should vest in 
the Divisional Commissioners, It was tltimately settled that 
the mixed population that was gradually arising—~half-caste, 
or “Eurasian "—should have their share in judicial employ- 
ment; and it was found better to vestethe control of the 
District-Judges exclusively in the Sudder Court at the Presi- 
deity, @ second Court being constituted for the Western 
Provinces, 

The final &rrangements fof the settlement of those provinces 
afforded another opportunity for the employment of native 
civil officials on a scale of considerable extent. It has been 
already stated that Holt Mackenzie’s arrangements—though 
the principle was entirely approved—were® found of ‘too 
intricate and dilasory operation, The new Statute, Reg. rx, 
of 1833, which is still the foundation of settlement work in 
Upper India, was calculated to facilitate and expedite the 
application of Mackenzie’s pewinciples, The duty of carrying 
it out was intrusted to the Board of Revenue of the North- 
West Provinces, of which the head was Mr Robert Merttins 
Bird; and although—as Metcalfe showed in a masterly 
Minute +—Bird was at first hasty in some of his generalisa- 
tions, yet the due knowledge soon came to that earnest and 
able observer? *by whom settlements wegg formed through 
which tRe revenue and the rights of the yeomanry were alike 
placed on a secufe basis, On one point only have these 


**Papers,” 169, Also Council-Minute of 13th April, 1831, 7, p. 28%, 
nd 2gth Oct., 23. p, 290. 
t See “Metcalfe Papers” (29th Novdnter, 1832), p, 255 
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operations been serio sly impugned—it has keen urged that 
Bird and the omingt disciples wlfom he trained were 
insufficiently attentive to the interggsts of the Talukdars, ot 
holders of the tights oF collection on groups of estates, “If 
this was an error, it proceeded from high considerations, As 
men like Bird and Thomasone began elo study decply the 
condition of the rural classes, they found that the real 
proprietary interest in the land had been for ages—in very 
many instances—vested it» the co-possessors of joint village- 
communes, Rut these had often fallen under the power of 
contractors or usurping landlords, who rendered no corre~ 
sponding services either to the land or go the Goygrnment. 
Hence, officiah p&tronage of the peasantry arose with a 
certain tendency to ignore the landlord class, or to pension 
them off with annuitics, This policy, extensively carried out 
in the North-West Provinces settlements, was Lo bear somewhat 
bitter fruit, years afterwards, when the Province of Audh 
came into British bends. 

Nevertheless, even supposing that the Talukdars had hagg 
measure in the North-West Provinces, the getilemBnt was 
generally a great boon to the, country, and etinongst ils 
advantages must always be reckoned the creation of a most 
valuable class of native public functionarics—the Deputy. 
Collectors—without whose help the work could never have 
been accomplishgc. 

A short explanation of the new system is all that can be here 
attempted; but it should be borne in mind th&t it extends to a 
country equal in area to Italy, Austria, and [Iungary combined, 
and peopled by nearly»68 millions of human beings, of whom 
almost all are dependent for thcir subsistence upon agri- 
culture. ® 

It used to be supposed that the State in ITincustan was 
entitled to so much of the gross produce of that agriculture as 
could be obtained; and there was, even at the time of which 
we are now speaking, a small division of Hindystan—in the 
very heart of thw#Company’s dominions—where a gpsolute 
attempt was made to enforce that principle. The lands held 
by the Begam Sombre, at Sardhana, came ‘under examination 
on her death in 1836; when it was found that the Begam sad 
been in the habit of subjecting, the fields to an aanual “syoteedre! 
settlement,” in which she tobk"33 per cent. more per acre than 
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was demanded in the adjoining Britishgvillages; the tenantry 

were constantly emigrating ; and those wip remained were some- 
-times compelled to cultiyate by armed’ soldiers, stationed in 
th® fields for the purposé, To go bad to an earlier date, it 
was a matter of record that Akbar had limited te State-demand 
to one-third of the gross produce, and that this limitation was 
regarded as a benevolent and memorable act. Mackenzie 
proposed to go on a similar system; to discover by actual ex- 
periment the value of the produce awd the cost of production ; 
and, alter deducting the latter, to divide the balance between 
the Mdlguadr and the State, 

The geform of My Bird gpnsisted in disregarding elaporate 
processes and scientific theories of rent.“ The true course 
appeared to him to be far simpler. He substituted a rough 
appraisement of the actual “assets”; ascertaining the rent 
really paid, or, if the land were not rented, the rent paid by 
similar land in the same pargana, or fiscal union. He was 
then empowered, by the new Regulation, twassess the Govern- 
ment-demand for the next thirty years by fixing it at a share 
SF thesefrental-gssets varying according to the degree of con- 
fidence felt in the appraisement and other concomitant 
conditions, “Che share to beso fixed might fluctuate between 
sixty-five and seventy-five per cent. We see that, ifthe Begam 
took thirty-three per cent. more than the neighbouring British 
collector, there was ample justification for the reluctance of 
her Highness's ryots to pursue so unremunerative a calling, 
The share of tke Government has now been limited to 
fifty per cent, of the assets, exclusive of rates for roads, 
schools, etc. ‘ 

The weak point of the nay system undoubtedly lay in the 
difficulty of getting at the actual vent, especially in a country 
where the land was mostly cultivated by yeomen paying no 
rent at all, That this difficulty was far from imaginary may be 
seen from the experience of the present day, when the progress 
of society mugt ave enlarged the extent of the renting system, 
Enquitigs made by the Famine Commis$tners of 1879 and 
reported in the following year, showéd that the ratio of assess- 


% Jt may be remembered that Ricardo’s theory of rent had been pro- 

pounded in 1817? Like many of the so-called “laws of Political Economy,” 

it was chiefly acadmical ; and had litgle or no bearing on a country like 
India, where some rents were rack-rents, ofhers cusjomary, 
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ments to gross prochitce in the North-West Provinces averaged 
nearly cight per cent.; ¢ that some approgch to Mackenzie's ideal 
had at length been forfd possible. But in the beginning it was 
not so; antl how was @ valuation t@ be made solely on the 
basis of the ren@al in a country where, according to the same 
authority, twenty-four per cent, of the cultivated area is still 
in the hands of peasant proprictors themselves, and over 
thirty-six per cent, held by privileged tenants; only 38's per 
cent, (a little over one-third) being let to tenants-at-will 
and presumably charged with a real market-rental? — It was 
not wonderful*® that Metcalfe should have doubted of the 
success of such a method, “It is nét clear,” he wrote, “what 
is mednt (by the Roard) to be destyibed oh land-rente It may 
mean a rent réccived by an intermediate landlord; or it may 
mean that portion of the produce which is termed rent in the 
technical division of produce, under the term ‘ wages of labour, 
profits of stock, and rent.’ In either case it would be no more 
correct to define the land-revenue of Indian Governments as 
consisting of a portion of the gross produce, for such is the 
fact.” But of course to act on this would have been fp retuen 
to the old delays and difficulties of 1822; and ft was fortunate 
that Bird persuaded the Goversor-General to give him his 
rough-and-ready way, The first settlements under his system 
were far from sclentific accuracy, and the pareana renterates 
must have been little better than more or less lucky conjectures, 
But the rights 8f individuals and the customs and by-laws of 
communes were publicly ascertained and reegrded ; a tolerable 
ficld-map was put up with papers of each village; and the 
rental estimates and assessments were generally accepted and 
successfully worked. As 

Such is a very meagre outline of the state of the question in 
the days of Lord W. Bentinck, and of the way in which it was 
disposed of by his Government. There was no great addition 
to the revenue immediately possible, if indeed such had been 
desired, which it was not The Government was content that 
the people of the Western Provinces should contitue to pay no 
more than they and their fathers had, or ought to hav® paid; 
but the payments were in future to be strietly limited on one 
side and quite punctual on the other. The total amount at 
the present cay shows an increase of about wenty per cent, 
on that of the first thirty,y@ars' settlement; but it is all, or 
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almost all, realised with but a trifling exercise of coercion The 
Malguzd4rs havethe ful! benefit of all eae and improve- 
ments of the cultivation pending the dur/.tion of the settlement ; 
and are not liable to su®harge on ang intermediate enhance- 
ment of the assets; only at the expiry of thetthirly years can 
there be any increase of demand, and then it is to be strictly 
proportioned to the unearned increment proceeding from 
State improvements or the diminished value of the monetary 
standard. = 

In finance, generally, Lord William made great reforms, 
Profiting by a commercial crisis in Calcutta, ‘he reduced the 
rate of interest on Government loans; so that persons who 
now shr&hk from sp&culativé investments were enabled “to get 
the benefit of State-security with the not unremunerative inter- 
est of four per cent. The effect of all his economies combined 
was to convert a deficit into a surplus, and to provide a hand- 
some margin for the Home-charges of the Government. 

All the pains taken to improve the prospects of native 
aspirants for State-employ supposed a due provision for their 
etucatien. A yew college was accordingly opened at Agra, and 
a definite solution given, both there and in the Presidency, to 
the important fundamental qfestion what should be the medium 
of instruction ; 2¢, should it be English or some learned lang~ 
uage of the East? The scale was turned in the direction of 
English by the earnestness and eloquence of Macaulay, then a 
Member of the Governor-General’s Council“under the new 
Constitution givan by Parliament to British India, 

The Company’s Charter, as was shown in treating of the 
events of 1813, had thrown open the monopoly of Indian trade 
while reserving that of Ching. That Charter came to an end 
in 1834, when the Reform Act had been passed, and a general 
spirit of innovation was abroad. But the Sclect Committees 
had been appointed in 1830, and much of the material of the 
new legislation had necessarily been collected before the 
Reformed House of Commons met, It was evident, at once, 
that the Chifxe trade could no longerbe preserved; but 
when {fle question of territorial Government came up, the Com- 
pany was able to nrake out a stronger case. The Ministers of 


¥* In Madras the balances uncollected at the end of the year1un fiom thee 
_ sta four per cent, af fhe whole demand ; besides extensive remissions, The 
demand appears to increase year by yed?, 
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the Crown found ndéthing in the. evidence taken by the Com- 
mittees to alter theirfdisinclination to gdd the Government of 
India to their, other \\duties; and consequently the political 
powers of the Compas\y were extorfed for another period of 
twenty years Some negotiations took place as to the guar. 
antees of the interests of the Company under the new arder of 
things; and it was in addressiig the Court of Proprietors in 
support of the proposed arrangements that Sir John Malcolm 
got his moital stroke. He made his last speech on the 22nd 
April, 1833, and died on 30th May of the same year, 

Among th@ chief improvements introduced by the new 
Charter was the provision for future legislation. Up to the 
date éach Presidency had been indebted for its laws tO the fiat 

“of the Govefnor-in-Council, the Governor-General, in the 
matter of law-making, acting solely in the capacity of Governor 
of Bengal and its dependencies, It was now ananged that the 
Governor-General should have the aid of a Legislative Council, 
with authority to pass Acts for the whole of British India; and 
from the year 1834, we hear no more of “Regulations,” save as 
unrepealed edicts of the previous period may be refyrred ton 
and Bills are framed and passed into Acts (subfect to the con 
trol of the Home-Government) bysthree regular stages, as in the 
Imperial Parliament. 

The better to regulate the drafting of these Bills, and with a 
view to codifying and otherwise improving the existing lawa, a 
Member, especfully qualified, was to be attached, for this 
purpose, to the JExccutive Council, The first Law-Member 
was Mr (afterwards Lord) Macaulay, whose influence in the 
Education question has been already mentioned, Under his 
impulse was also befun the lopg labour on criminal juris. 
“prudence, which, matured by Sir Barnes Peacock and supported 
by a rational system of Procedure, has given the Jrdtan Penal 
Code its high and well-deserved reputation. 

A further most sound and salutary reform was the erection 
of a separate administration for Upper India, henceforward to 
be known by the title of North-West Provincesshich we have 
already sometimes used by anticipation, Power was indeed 
taken in the Act to make a fourth “ Presideacy,” and there was 
4 proposal to appoint Metcalfe to be the first Governoy of Agra, 
But the reproduction of the expensive and, perhaps, affole, 
machinery of Madras and Bofabay was happily overruled: and 
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Metcalfe was satisfied with the more modest, but not less 
substantial, posttion gf Lieutenant-Gdpernor; he did not, 
however, hold it long. Bentinck found }-is health failing, aftet 
seven years of constant Sonflict, trave¥ and labouf, For the 
past 18 months he had discharged the duties ofeCommander-in- 
Chief of the Indian army, in addition to his proper duties; 
during his long tenufe of the Governor-Generalship he had 
personally visited almost every part of India; he had 
challenged and beaten down the misconduct of chiefs, the 
resistance of rebels and malefactors’; he had encountered the 
hostility and hatred of many persons, and whdie classes, from 
whom he might have expected help and service, He felt that 
his worktwas done; nd in March, 1835, having set all the new 
machinery in métion, he made over charge 6f his office to 
Metcalfe. A statue provided by public subscription and 
adorned by an inscription from the pen of Macaulay attests 
the “veneration and gratitude” of those by whom it was 
erected, 
{Consult the Lives and Papers already cited ; also 
~*Bentinek,” by D. C. Boulger, i in the “Rulers of India y series, 
Oxford, 1892. “The article in the “Calcutta Review,” for 1878, 
mentioned akove, contains a description of the prevention of an 
attempt at widow-burning in 1825, near Calcutta, The woman 
leaped from the pile when she felt the fire; the assistants struck 
at her and tried to force her back: but the Europeans present 
rallied the police, charged the mob, and rescueé the victim. ,It 
proved to be a question of property, The scandal of such 
encounters was a minor reason for forbidding the rite] 


CHAPTER XVIL 
THE APGIUANISTAN BLUNDER. 


Section 1: Shah Shujd, his friends and focs—The Lucknow succession, 
Section 2; Occupation of Afghanistan, —Section 3: Kabul, Sindh, and 
Gwalior, ‘a e ad 

Srcrion 1.—Melcalfe, who had influenced ‘Indian affairs as 

Member of Council for the past nine years, was now in posses« 

sion of the supreme power, with some slight expectation of 

permanency, The Court of Directors resolved that it would 
be inexpedient to eee any other arrangement at present 

This was explaincd by Tucker to mean that they ho oped to 

prevail on the Government to issue a substantive comifission* 

to Metcalfe, But the maxims of State were dfrainst him: it 
was an Anglo-Indian—Mr Edmdastonc—who hal first formu. 
lated the notion that no one of his class ought ever to be 

Governor-General, and the doctrine was too aggrecable to 

London politiciays not to receive a ready welcome, Whiat- 

ever might be thought of the merits and serviecs of Warren 

Hastings and Lord Teignmouth, the Ministers ef the day were 

unable to resist the opportunity of providing foran old supporter 

or banishing a troublesome friend. A show was indeed made, 
on the receipt of Bentinck’s,eresignation in 1834, of 
tendering the post to Mountgtuart Jlphinstone, of whom the 

Duke of Wellington had a very high opinion. But the tender 

was insincere: Elphinstone had already assured the chairman 

that he would not accept, An attempt had been made in 1829 

to get Elphinstone to go back to Bombay on Malcolm’ $ retire- 

ment* Then he wgrasked to underlake a miss&in_ to Persia, 
* “The Duke asked what I was going to do about Elphinstone, J con 
sidered he had left India altogether. . . . 1 then mehtioned Clare, ‘The 
- Duke thought... he had not a very strong mind... [have a grgnt 
regard for him... but I have @ Hille hesitation as to* his Jilness— 

Ellenborough’s “ Diary” (ann, 1829). *ILis but fair to add that Clare did 

nothing to justify these miggivings, 


YOu, II. 
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but answered plainly that “nothing sh {a ever induce him to 
go to Asia again.” Se that his rejectiorfof Lord Ellenborough’s 
present offer was a iY i conclusionf The post was then—~ 
according to Greville—offered to Sir James Graham, who had 
lately seceded from the Whigs; but if this offer was made, it 
also came to nothing, Charles Grant, the President of the 
Board of Control, was himself a candidate; but the Court had 
just appointed his brother to succeed Clare at Bombay, and 
thought that enough had been done,for the family. 

In the meanwhile Metcalfe went on with his work, In 
great measure this consisted in carrying out projects in which 
he had been already engaged with Bentinck. The Minute 
recorded by him, on 16th May, 1835, some six, weeks after he 
received charge of the Government, is remarkable for a view 
of the position of the British in India, which—while somewhat 
differing from that expressed by the late Governor-General in 
respect of its dangers—yet takes in all the doctrine which the 
writer had always been wont to maintaig and express, The 
late Governor-General’s Minute had been put on record on 
13th March ; it had made somewhat light of the disaffection of 
which he did not deny the existence, and had endeavoured to 
point out thét the only way of safety, either against the natives 
or against invasion from without, lay in improved military 
administration, Metcalfe hereupon undertook the task of 
showing: first, that the dangers were greater tan was supposed ; 
and, second, that the military reforms proposed were cither 
uncalled-for or fmpossible, Wise after the event, we can now 
see that neither of these able statesmen was wholly right; yet 
there was more than a grain of truth op each side, Metcalfe's 
proposition turns out lesstparadoxical than at first appears; 
Bentinck’s ideas have, to a considerable extent, obtained the 
sanction of Time, the great tester of men’s plans, Nevertheless, 
the two summaries, whether they agree or whether they differ, 
are'both full of instruction as showing how matters then looked 
to the most rgponsible observers,* 

Regtincle’s main object had been ®&§gnake much of the 
danger of Russian invasion, and of the steps necessary to put 
and maintain the{ndian army in a state of normal efficiency, 
30 as to be ready at all times to meet such an attack with 
the internal’ resources of thegcountry, He urged that the 


* See “ Metcalfe Papeis,” p. 191; an@ Boulgg:’s “Bentinck,” p. 177, 
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European garrison shuld be at all times eqval to one-third 
the strength of the nitive army; he advised the abolition of 
the Bombay army, ani\the arguments on which he based the 
advice went far jowards a case for abolishing the Madras army 
as well. Metcalfe joined issue on the general question, and 
demurred to some of the detailsmlso. Ass to internal weakness 
or strength, he admitted that the British rule in India was a 
stronger power than any one power that might assail it; but he 
asserted that this was not cnough, So far from having any 
hold on the affections of the people, they would find in time of 
trouble that the people were universally disaffected, Some said 
that India was held by opinion, songe that ig was held Ay force: 
ithe fact being thaf*the only opinion that was of any benefit was 
the opinion that the force was sufficient. Instances were taken 
from the late intestine troubles: as soon as things scemed to 
be going wrong in one place, revolts broke out in others, Tach 
was put down in detail, it was true: but how if all had taken 
place at once? bs 

Still worse would be the state of affairs if a whole serics of, 
such insurrections were to occur simultanecasly during a 
Russian invasion, Yet such perilg were not to be conjured by 
tinkering and tampering, by reducing the number of British 
officers or raising the number of British troops, still less by 
absorbing the armies of the minor Presidences, To us, who 
have seon the stvength of the Brilish garrison in India raised 
to more than double of Bentinck’s proposed iyerease, while the 
number of white officers in a native corps has been reduced to 
six or seven, and who know that the Bombay and Madras 
armies are no longew oxclusively recruited there, such fears 
must needs appear groundless, Bt the gist of the policy was 
not this; and when Metcaffe went on to say that the real 
defence of British India against forcign invasion lay in the 
twofold maintenance of national strength in England and 
national justice in India, he attained the highest level of states- 
manship, and laid down truths that are as impogtant to-day as 
they were then, * am 

One danger that Bentinck had predicted was from increased 
knowledge, but Metcalfe repudiated the notion, Ignorance, not 
knowledge, was the danger to be fearcd; opinion, that was @x- 
pressed was not formidable, bat opinion that «vas suppressed ‘ 
was a volcano, 
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In conformity with this enlighteneg view, Metcalfe went 
much further than recording a Minutg. He passed an Act, 
Next to the constant effect of good Zrovernment’, there was 
nothing to which he looked for the removal gf disaffection so 
much as the spread of knowledge and the free utterance of 
public feeling. “Theetime is passed ? as he added in the 
Minute above cited, “when the action of the Press could be 
effectually restrained—even if that course would be any source 
of safety,” . 

Even though these convictions of his were togbe regarded as 
no more than a repetition, of the doctrine of Lord Hastings, and 
an apprqyal of the pgactice silently adopted by that great,man’s 
successors, they would still be remarkable,"coming from one 
who had been in India ever since his boyhood, and had never 
shared in the movement of liberty in Europe, But with 
Metcalfe the liberation of the Press was neither an academical 
theme nor a matter of tacit sufferance, He determined to do 
all that in him lay to hedge it with the jotection of positive 
law. Qne of the earliest Acts on the new Statute-book is one 
“repealing all regulations for the special censorship or control of 
unpublished gatter, leaving gublished matter to the action of 
the ordinary law-courts, The act was received with enthusiasm 
in Calcutta; a meeting was held to do honour to the large- 
minded ruler—whose generous testimony to his predecessor, 
John Adam, has been already quoted, Onlyawice during the 
succeeding half century was it found necessary to interrupt this 
policy, and it is ill in complete operation. 

But the feeling of the Court of Directors was not the less 
unfavourable. Not only was any lingering chance of the 
Governor-Generalship lost {Jt Metcalfe, but the Governorship of 
Agra was reduced to a lower status when it was conferred upon 
him. 

After Elphinstone had refused the post of Governor-General, 
the Directors had made a nomination (January, 1835), which had 
been accepted by the new Tory Government, though the 
nomisme was “totally unconnected with thts in party politics” 
(Tucker), “My maxim,” added the chairman, “has been that 
India ought to be df no party.” Sir Robert Peel endorsed the 
maxim by acgepting the nomination of Lord Heytesbury, who, 
‘as Sir W. A, Gourt, had been gi member of the unreformed 
House of Commons, and had been 4eated a peer for diplomatic 
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services, He had lately returned from* an embassy to the 
Court of Russia, and-would, in all profability, have proved a 
wise and capable ruler of India, But ? adverse fate, and the 
selfishness of party, deprited him of hiS post after he had made 
all his preparations, and even attended the farewell dinner 
always given on such gccasions by the Court of Directors, In 
April, 1835, fell the short-lived Conservative ministry formed by 
Sir R. Peel at the desire of King William IV., and Lord 
Melbourne’s Government lost no time in cancelling the appoint- 
ment and nominating Lord Auckland, in spite of an earnest 
protest of the Directors, The nomination proved the Nemesis 
of party-interposition; ‘bug the penalty fell, not upon the 
offender’, but upén the’ innocent inhabitants of British 
India* 

George Eden was thirty years of age when he succeeded to 
the peerage which had been conferred on his able and dis- 
tinguished father. Since then he had been one of the small 
body of reforming members of the Hous@of Lords, and had 
held one or two subordinate offices, rising to First Lord of the 

*-AdmirMlty a few months before the coup a’état of 1834, When 
his friends returned to power, he was at first put back into the 
Admiralty, bt apparently pfeferred the more showy part of 
politics; and the supersession of the unoffending Heytesbury 
seemed the best escape from difficulty, A moderate and well- 
meaning man, Auckland left England with thg best intentions, 
assuring the Directors that he “looked with exultation at the 
opportunity of d8ing good to his fellow-creatures,” 

He took charge on zoth March, 1836, leaving to Metcalfe 
the option of retiring altogether or of acgepting Agra shorn of 
its status as a Presidencye Metcalfe patriotically chose the 
latter alternative, hoping to be racompensed by the Governor. 
ship of Madras upon the approaching departure of Sir Frederic 
Adam, the Governor, But it was at once declared at the 
India House that his recent action in regard to the press 
had cancelled gil his claims to consideration, Metcalfe on this 
tendegeg) his :8signation, and he soon aft@geft India for ever, 
He found, however, in other and still higher employment, 
the means of usef#lness and honour, which were denied him 

® Grant wené to the Colonial Office, being replaced at the India Boaid 


“by Sir John Hobhouse, a man of ability, but wanting in discretion, whe had 
once been imprisoned for breach of privile#e. 
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by those whom he bad served so ably foy nearly forty 
years.* 

It has been well ob%erved by Sir J. Kaye that Metcalfe left 
India at a conjyncture when his services were more needed 
than they had ever been before, Ever since 1830 his pen had 
been employed in recording wamings against measures which 
could hardly fail in compromising the British Government in war 
beyond the Indus, In 1833, after the mecting of Bentinck and 
Ranjit, the exiled Shah Shuja had departed on a futile attempt 
at restoration, gnd the Government of India had begun to form 
plans for posting a mission, under Burnes, at the Court of 
Kabul, Metcalfe at once repeategl ‘his former warning. A 
commercial agent would, necessatily an at once, tend to 
become a political agent, he said; and to the extension of 
political relations beyond the Indus he perceived ‘chormous 
objections, It would be an interference in the political affairs 
of Afghanistdn, attended with far more danger and difficulty 
than any such interference in the Native Courts of India, 

But the warnings were unheeded, In 1834 Shdh Shujd had 
returned, utterly defeated, from his endeavour to overtifow the 
power of Dost Muhamad, the de facto ruler of Kabul, In the 
following year Ranjit took possession of Peshdwaf, which hence- 
forth became a province of the Punjab, At the same time the 
Daurdni chief who held Herat was embroiling himself with the 
Persians, who apweared likely to invade the western frontier of 
Afghanistan, and Dost Muhamad, alarmed at finding himself 
threatened on both sides, made his first appeal for the support 
and friendship of the Indian Government. Lord Auckland 
replied by announcing that “a commercial mission” was about 
to praceed to Kabul; but informed the Amir at the same time 
that “it was not the practicerof the British to interfere with the 
affairs of other independent States,” In July, 1837, the Shah of 
Persia set out for the siege of Herdt with 50,000 troops, and 
accompanied by a Russian envoy and some officers and troops 
of that nation. The news aroused universal excitement in 
British India, in the midst of which Lord AuckRind tog leave 
of his Council and set out for Simla, accompanied by his 
Foreign Secretary, Mr (afterwards Sir Wélliam) Macnaghten 


* He was made Governor of Jamaica in 1839; and> in 184a beckng 
Governor-General of Canada ang a’peer, He retired ist 1846, in which yen? 
he died, unmarried, 
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and one or two junior civil officers of more ability than ex- 
perience. At the same time the “commercial mission” 
appeaied at Kabul, headed by Captaiyf Burnes, who had been 
there, and made the acqudintance of the Amir jn 1833, after the 
mission to the Court of Lahore, which has been already 
mentioned in these pages. ¢ 

But before entering upon this disastrous affair it will be well 
to turn to an item of internal politics, which came before Lord 
Auckland in 1837, The succession in Audh, though of less 
temporary prominence, was destined to even more tragic issues 
than that of Afghanistan. 

In the early part of fuly, 1837, the wretched Nazir-yd-din 
died at "Lucknow, Boisoned’ by some of his*own kindied, A 
stormy scene ensued. Colonel Low, the Resident, was informed 
about midnight of the 7-8 that the Bddshdh Begaim, the mother 
of the late King, was advancing on the palace at the head of an 
armed forced with the intention of establishing the succession of 
a boy named Manna Jan whom she asserte@to be the deceased 
King’s son and heir, Asin the case of Vazir Ali, in 1797, the. 
British huthorities were persuaded that this youth was not the 
son of his putative father." It was, therefore, intended to 
elevate a collfteral to the protected royalty, Low, on hearing 
of the Begam’s move, sent across the river, to the British 
Cantonment, for the assistance of a body of troops; and in the 
meantime proceeded with his candidate to the palace, The 
young claimant, with his putative grandmother, took possession 
of the Ldl Bérvaddvi, which was a sort of “ Westminster Hall” of 
Lucknow; and on Low appearing about 3 A.M., addressed him 
from the throne with a demand for recagnition and homage, 
The hall and its annexed apartments were filled with armed 
men, swords and spears clashed,» blunderbusscs were fired, 
answered by the discharge of artillery from the surrounding 
streets, while a bevy of nautchgirls whitled before the throne to 
barbaric music by the light of smoking flambeaux. Impertur- 
bable amidst all the confusion, Low presented to the Begam his 
remongiyances “ipon the inutility of her canduct: threatened 
and hustled, the intrepid officer persevered in refusing to do 
homage to the usugper, till a friendly noble led him outside, 
By this time (cay was breaking, and by its welcome light 
© * Sup, vol, i, p.*255. It is curious#hat a similar situation was on the 
eve of appearing at Lahore, as will be presefitly explained, 
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appeared some British gplillery, five companies of regular troops, 
led by the Brigadier in peison. Low now announced that the 
troops would do theiraduty if the hall was not cleared in a 
quarter of an hour; and as the infatuated lady still maintained 
her position, there was nothing left but to open fire when the 
term of grace expired, After a Jew roupds of grape had been 
fired by the guns without, the order to storm the hall was given 
to the 3sth Native infantry, soon to be employed in mote 
glorious service, ‘The sepoys obeyed without hesitation, and the 
Begam’s followers fled, leaving fifty of their party dead or 
wounded on the floor, The British, candidate was at once 
produced and mounted the throng—by the title of Muhamad 
Ali—under a royal salute, at 10 A.M, on the, 8th July.” Low's 
proceedings were approved by the Government, but it was 
determined to curtail the future power of the King, On the 
1oth November, 1837, a treaty was offered and accepted 
whereby the new ruler of Audh undortook to allow the 
Resident all suppor®in measures for “remeclyiig the existing 
defects in the administration,” on pain of sequestration and 
direct British management, The sequel is noteyorthy, There 
was a feeling at home, amounting to something like conviction, 
that the alleged defects in Auch administiation had been 
grossly exaggerated; and that, such as they were, British 
interference, so far from being an appropriate cure, was partly 
answerable for them, if not their chief cause, So far back as 
1834 Mr Tucker wrote to Metcalfe a Ictter from which the 
following is an extract :— . 

“When I visited the Province” (1807) “it seemed to be 
prosperous enough, theugh not particularly well managed by 
Lucknow Tehsildars whom Bailie had introduced; the villagers 
appeared comfortable, .. . Bat when the late Mr Scott Waring 
brought ” [newly-cullivated] “land upon the rent-roll, and taxed 
it, the same high rate of assessment could not be paid; and the 
province has vapidly declined” When the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, himself an experienced rgvenue officer, 
could thus openly adtiibute the decline of the prévince amd its 
agriculturlsts to mistakes of British revenuc-management, we 
may fancy the reluctance that may have beefi felt in Leadenhall 
“Street to act upon or confirm the treaty of 1837, Still mawe 
serious is the reflection that Lad Auckland did not think fit to 
communicate to Muhamad Ali that the treaty had been 
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disallowed.* At the end of 1837 Aucklgitd went from Calcutta 
to Audh and Delhi; being everywhere met by sad signs o: 
the famine of which this was the segond year. ,[t was this 
experience that led to the preliminary surveys which ended ir. 
the great Ganges Canal, finally constructed under Hardinge anc 
Dalhousie, 3 7 

The feelings and wishes of a more important Native Court 
than that of Lucknow were now to be treated with even less 
consideration than what was shown to Audh, But, before pro- 
ceeding to consider the relations of the British Government 
towards the Amir of Kdbul at the period we have now reached, 
it will be proper to look for moment at the scene and person- 
ages of the impendiig drama, aa: 

The country now called Afghanistén is a composite region, 
about twice the size of the British Islands, lying between the 
Persian Province of Khorasan and the Punjab Provinces of 
British India; bounded on the south by an artificial frontier 
from Baluchistdn, and by a similar line on¢éthe north from the 
Uzbeg countries now dependent on Russia, But, down to 
recent times, t e three provinces of which it cénsists had a 
somewhat diverse history; for while Kabul and its northern 
dependencies formed part of’ the Mughal Empire, Herdt and 
the Hari Rud Valley belonged to Persia, while the basin of the 
Helmand (including Kandahér) was a debatable land, some- 
times ruled by one power, sometimes the other. The general 
character of all parts is very similar, being determined chiefly by 
the great altitudt at which the interior portion stands: + the 
principal access is by the passes made through the mountain 
walls by the rivers which flow to all pointg of the compass from 
the central watershed, When Nadir Shah, the Persian usurper, 
died (1747), the whole became united under Ahmad Shah, head 
of the Abdali tribe, the name of which he changed into Daurdni, 
by which name the tribe is still known. We have already had 
occasion to say something of the Abdali in connection with the 


* Aitchison’s #Treaties and Sanads,” vol. ii, The treaty provided that 
if thesprovince flad to be taken over it would c@ntinue to be ruled on 
native principles, and all smplus revenue be paid inlo the King’s Tieasuy, 
No intimation of its disyllowance having been given, the successive Kings 
mad have thought it binding, and that this was the worst that could befall 
them. . 

1 Ghazni, the céntral town, is over fo09 feet above the sea-level, and the 
winters are severe and Igng. . 
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check of the Mahrattad jn 1761; and we have also seen how his 
grandson, Zaman Shah, made peace with the youthful Ranjit ol 
Lahore in 1797, and what ‘an influence was produced on the 
India of Lord Mornington’s time by the hopes and fears that 
his name and supposed intentions were able to excile, Zamdn 
Shéh being overthrown in a rebellion and deprived of his eye. 
sight, had sought refuge in the ‘Punjab; and Shth Shuj4—his 
younger brother—was reigning in his stead, when Mountstuart 
Elphinstone was sent in charge of a mission to the Court of 
Kdbul. Elphinstone met Shujd in 1808, at Peshdwar, and 
endeavoured to obtain from him a promise to hold his 
mountains as a barbican against invasion by a Russo-French 
army, While the*negotiations were pendihg at Peshvar, a 
revolt against the Shah broke out under another brother, 
named Mahmud; the Shah abdicated after being worsted in a 
brief struggle ; and he joined his blind brother fn exile in 1809, 
This revolution led to a break-up of the “Hmpire” of 
Afghanistdn, The ®aurdni tribe was divided into Khails, or 
clans; the ruling clan being known as Populzai, But the Vazir 
and principal supporter of the new ruler was a man of another 
clan, the Bdrukzai; his name being Fatch Khin.. After some 
years Mahmud became tired of the Minister’s preponderance 
and had him put to death, His brother, the aflerwards famous 
Dost Muhamad, avenged the murder, and in 1826 made 
himself master @ Kabul, But his hold on Kandahdr was 
more precarious, while Herdt continued under the Daurdni 
dominion, : 

In 1837, Herat was ruled by Sh4h Kamran, a member of 
the Populzai clan, whgn the Persians, as above stated, under. 
took the siege. It was thought~*eand so far almost univer. 
sally—that an integral part of the old Afghdn country might 
indeed be held by a separate Afghdn prince, but could not 
safely be exposed to forcign conquest. While, however, the 
Governor-General was debating on the best means of warding 
off the attack of the Persians—who were believed to be acting 
in the interest of Ryissia—it occurred both to Ifrd Augkland 
and to the Cabinct of London, that use might be made of 
the Maharaja of the Punjab, with whoménegotiations had 
been going on since the Rupar interview in Bentinck. 
time, and without whose perrgission it might -be difficult to 
march an army to the fpossible seat of war, For that 
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war was possible, nay imminent, “gfbre could hardly be 
any doubt, Informed of what was going on in Persia by 
their Envoy, Mr (afterwards Sir John) McNeill, the British 
Cabinet had already addressed a remonstrance to St Peters- 
burg, The Czar had sent a diplomatic an$wer, saying that 
his representative—Count Siqonich—had exceeded his instruc- 
tions; and the Count was ftltimately recalled, though not 
without significant claim on the part of the Czar's Government 
to support Persia, and an invitation.to the British to do likewise, 
which had a ting of irony, 

The danger, thenceforth, was deemed “pressing. The 
capture of Herdt by the Sersians would bring the power of 
their Sflies, the RYssians,* into the most sulnerable part of 
the frontier State. Ranjit Sinh, for his part, did not wish 
for a strong, united Afghanistan under the able rule of his 
old enemy, Dost Muhamud; lastly, each of these—Ranjit and 
Dost—wanted the Peshawar valley. It was for the Govern- 
ment of India—acting on the information @f Burnes—to advise 
the Cabinet of London as to the course to be -pursued. 
Unhafbily the advice of Burnes was constantly neutralised 
by Captain Wade, agent in the Punjab, through whose hands 
Burnes had %to send all hif communications. Wade was as 
much in favour of Shujé as Burnes was friendly to the 
Dost, 

It will probably never be known how megich of the blame 
of supporting the Sh4h belongs to Anckland. Up to the 
end of 1837 his action seems open to no censure, As the 
Duke of Wellington observed in the following year, it could 
not be said that “while the siege of Heydt continued, particu- 
larly by the aid of Russian efficers and troops, the Government 
of India could have done otherwise than prepare for its 
defence” (the defence of India, not Herat), But the defence 
of Herdt was also memorable; partly due to the skill and 
gallantry of an Indian officer—~Lieutenant Eldred Pottinger 
—partly to the effect produced on the minds of the hostile 
leadezs, by a, mall naval demonstration, oe The’ policy of the 
Persian Court,” the Duke said in the same letter, “has of 
course been influenced by its fears of Russian invasion. 
‘aio » The invasion by the Persian Gulf was a make-weight 
against Russiap influence, and, certainly had an effect; and 
—if I have been rightly informed—affected the Russian 
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Government more Yan anything else that could be 


done.* . 
The Persians, while engaged on the siege of ITerat, had 


eglected the resources of diplomacy. They sent envoys 
eet a (ony with the Barukzai chief who held posses. 
sion of Kandahdr, while a Russias officer made his appearance 
at Kébul, bearing a letter which professed to be written by 
the Czar's own hand, These apparent menaces really offered 
a last place of penitence tothe British authorities ; for Burnes 
persuaded the ghicfs of Kandahdr to dismiss the Persian 
envoys; while the Dost wrote to Auckland proposing tc 
do the, like to the Russian emissary, if the Government oj 
India would prpthise support. Whether influenced by feu 
of Ranjit, or swayed by instructions from home, Auckland 
made a cold and unfijendly reply to the offer of the Amir, 
advising the Amir strongly to relinquish the idea of obtain. 
ing the Government of the Peshdwar territory. Apparently 
from that time thé®Grcat Design pursued its fateful course, 
A certain school of writers asserts that this was ,solcly 
due to Lord* Auckland and his advisers; gn the © other 
hand, the late Sir Vincent Tyre always declared that 
Auckland was all along sccretly adverse to the wat. Adu 
we have some confirmation of this suspicion from My 
Tucker, who wicke to the Duke of Wellington, at the time, 
that — 4 
“Much has been’ suppressed; and, although there are 
strong reasons for believing that the late clovemonts have 
been directed from this country, the whole responsibility 
would seem at picsept to be thrown upon the Governor. 
General.” It is doubtless diffigult to* see how a sub. 
ordinate officer with ordinaty duty could have penetrated 
the secret views of the Governor-General; but the above 
statement was repeated in 1879—afler Eyre had risen to 
high distinction.t 
In any case we have the Bluc-book of 18g9, containing 
the full text of Biysnes’s letters to Auckland, “ind those of 


* Kaye's * Tucker,” p, soo. Two ships from Borgbay had landed some 
sépoys on the island of Kharak. 

t“The Kabul Insurrection,” by Sir V. Eyre ; London,e1879, v# Ares 
final note to the present volume,  « : 

t “The Kabul Insurrection,” ec. 
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Auckland to the Home Government#? From these, truly, 
the complete story does not emerge: only two of the despatches 
sent out from the India House at the bidding of the Board 
of Control are given, and there are few traces of corre- 
spondence with the Minister at the Court of Teheran, McNeill 
But Auckland’s lettgr to tke Secret Committee (p. 273 ff) 
shows that, as late as Februaty, 1838, he was willing—if not 
hoping—to hear of the “adjustment by any mode acceptable 
to the parties of the differences,” hetween Ranjit and the Dost, 
provided that the latter kept clear of thg entanglements 
likely to “disturb the existing state of affairs in Central Asia” 
(par. 9). And this was written after the arrival of the Czar's 
letter,"which, says’ the noble writer, “was yeported to me 
semi-officially, by the Envoy of Her Majesty in Persia, early 
in the month of January.” In the month of April again, he 
wrote another short letter, in which he said that the decision 
to which the Dost had come was “satisfactory.” That 
decision had been reported by Burnes fr@in Kabul on March 
th, and involved an assent to all that Auckland had demanded, 
save that the Dost begged—as a salve to Afghan feelings— 
that the Sikh garrison should be withdrawn from Peshawar, 
which should be held by an Afghdn Governor, “under the 
orders of the Maharaja” of Lahore. Jt only now seemed 
to need a firm attitude towards Ranjit to persuade him to 
accept the profeired compromise. é i 

Again the veil falls; but enough can be seen to make it pro- 
bable that the [f%ost—or his advisers, for it must be borne con- 
stantly in mind that the Dost was not an absolute monarch— 
began to be very nervous at the contyiuance of the siege of 
Herat, and the possibility tat the Persian army might not only 
capture that place but come on t& Kandahdr. The Dost com- 
plained that the British were abandoning him and turned to 
the Russian envoy. Burnes then availed himself of the pro- 
visional order of recall which he had already received, and 
had a farewel) audience of the Dost on 2sth April (Blue- 
book~ p, 221).¢ ° 

On May 22nd, the Governor-General sent home his declara- 
tion of war; and@pn 13th August, reported having devolved 


mare Papers &n Cabul, etc.” ; printed by order of Patliament, with omitted 
passages in nackéts, This publicatioi was due toa debate in the Commons, 
(v. Trotter's “Auckland,” note to chap, v, 
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on Captain Wade “ ti\duty of promising the ratification and 
interchange of the Tripartite Treaty with the Maharaja and the 
Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk,” having for its object the restoration of 
the Shah and the deposition of the Dost, who was to be offered 
an “honourable asylum in the Company's territories,” Kis 
first letter was received at the elndia House, 26th October, 
where—strange to say—a dispatch authorising a similar policy 
was lying ready signed, though it was not sent out until the 
following day, . . 

Auckland’s Igtters assumed the full responsibility: “Of the 
justice of the course about to be pursued, there cannot exist a 
reasonable doubt, We owe it to owr own safety to asgist, the 
lawful sovereign, of Afghanistan to the recovery of his throne. 
... I have, in adopting this step, been deeply sensible of 
the responsibility which it places upon me... and look with 
confidence for your... suppoit to the plans on which, in the 
exercise of the discretion confided to me, I have resolved.” 

The lawfulness o? the Shah's sovereignty was here assumed, 
Personally, his claims were weak: he had been drivengout of 
Afghanistan when young; he was now sixty, stagnped with the 
brand of failure, and particularly unpopular on agcount of his 
haughty manners. The Dost, on the other hand, could poise 
to many years of successful rule, though only as Amir, without 
exercise or claiift of absolute sovercignty, The only parallel 
to Auckland's pSlicy was Louis XIV. endeavouring to expel 
William of Orange to make room for James Stuart. Yet of 
this policy a Liberal English Cabinet approved" warmly, 

Moreover, the Dost was frank, manly, and urbane; a stout 
and usually victorious warrior, apt for business, and surrounded 
by the magnetism of an able and sutcessful chief, It is difficult 
to understand on what grounfl anyone, excepting perhaps the 
ruler of the Punjab, could desire to sec the former substituted 
for the latter, as Amir of Kdébul and Kandahar, 

But reasons were forthcoming, or had to be found. In a 
manifesto dated at Simla, rst October, 1838, the Governor- 
General (still withowt his Council)* set forth a view of the 
matter which--as was observed by Tucker—might have been 
supposed to emanate from the Chancery ef Lahore, Tucker 

* It has been even asscited that the Council at Calctitta—by whose. 


assistance he was supposed to have anived at his “decision—refused 
to record the declaration when it was sent to them fgr the puipose, 
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wrote to the Duke that the Tripartite Treaty—on which it 
was founded —was “evidently of Native origin... but 
we have made some fearful additions to it for Runjeet 
Singh's sole benefit.” * Several Afghdn towns and provinces, 
on which the Maharaja had lately laid hands, were guaran- 
teed to him and his hei; the Nawdéb of Bahdwalpur 
and the Amirs of Sindh Were placed entirely at his 
mercy. 

Before the proclamation ‘had been issued, the siege of Herdt 
was raised, and the baffled Persians were in full retreat, The 
alleged object of the movement had ceased to exist; but the 
movement was not slackengd—having in truth another motive, 

“Tiamtiy, the deposttion of ‘the Dost, and the, substitution of 
the Shah, by foreign force, The unfortunate Pretender was 
to exemplify the proverbial difficulty of maintaining a seat 
supported only by bayonets, 

{The most accessible authority on the oiigin of the war is 
the volume of Correspondence published@n 1839, Much, as 
Tucker said, was suppressed, and the defects aie but imperfectly 
supplied in the Parliamentary “Papers” of twenfy years later, 
which contain, indeed, the passages previously suppressed, but 
with two unimportant exceptions, no dispatches from the 
Secret Committee, It is, however, quite plain that in passing 
through the hands of Wade, the pleas addregsed by the Dost 
to Burnes were constantly blunted, As Arkir, or President 
of an ill-cemented oligarchy, the Dost was bound to conform 
to the feelings &nd wishes of the chiefs who represented the 
Afghans in his Durbar, These included claims on Herdt and 
Kandahar, as well as on Peshdwar, agd he was only in a 
position to throw himself heartily on the British alliance if the 
British would promise him some support in regard to all three, 
The MS, papers to which the present writer has, for the first 
time, been permitted access, show that the Secret Committee 
acted merely as the organ of Sir J, C. Hobhouse and Lord 
Palmerston, who again acted on information from McNeill at 
Tehesag. These statesmen were of opiniow that a “King” of 
their own making would rear a stronger barrier against the 
Russo-Persian menege than a loose federation under the Dost. 
-Rurnes, on the contrary, thought that it would be better to 

* ©Tuckei,” p.yo1. Italics m the original. The Treaty is dated 26th 
[une 
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forward a strengtheNng of the federation under the Dost 
alike “for commercial and political ends.” 

An interesting debate (March 19, 1861) is recorded in Nan- 
sard; a motion for a Select Committee on the mutilation of 
the papers was fost by a majority of tor in a Ilouse of 208 
members, . 2 f 

[For a good account by an efe-witness of the first campaign 

' see Durand’s “ First Afghdn War,” 1879 (chaps. 3, 4, 5).] 

SEcTioNn 2—lLord Augkland shas been described by a 
stern but able critic as “cold, cautious, and reflecting, but in- 
firm of purpose,” and the same writer, who had good sources 
of information, assures us that it was*only by giadual means 
that he was brought to espouse tht cause®of the Pretdes 
It must not be forgotten that even the prudent and non-inter- 
fering Bentinck had given some sanction, @"d cven moncy-help, 
to Shujé’s unfortunate attempt in 1834, and that the Tripartite 
Treaty was much based on the lines which ruled the Treaty 
concluded on that @casion between the Ranjit and the Shah, 
The official who negotiated the more recent instrument was 
Mr (afterwards Sir William) Macnaghton, who had fotmerly 
been distinguished as a scholar and jurist, but had entered the 
diplomatic department in the tim’ of Lod W, Bentinck, agg 
was now appointed Agent with the Shah, 

The plan origgnally contemplated was in fact a mere ropro- 
duction of that d€ 1834. The Shah was to renew his attack 
on the Bérukzai republic with co-operation from the Punjab, 

_ ceding to that power all claims upon Peshdwér and Kashmir, 
‘But Burnes, on his way back from Kabul, meeting Macnaghten 
at Lahore, convinced him that such an attempt would fare no 
better than the first, and then the sadheme was enlarged so as to 
vadmit the presence of a few British corps, to give slability to 
the movement, But here the military authoritics were neces- 
sarily taken into council, and the Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Henry Fane, without expressing political opinions, at once 
declared that if British troops were to be sent, they must be in 
sufficient numbers to take care of themselves; “ahus the wise 
and the foolish conspired to ensure disaster, and the Governors 
General, unwilling to recede from his plans, end still under the 
fear of Russian aggression, was led to make more extensiyg, 
combinations, A column was now ordered to move from Bombay 
* Dmant, pp. 43, 67, 
Vou. Il. K 
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upon Sindh, and four others, from variogs parts of Hindustan, 
were directed to converge upon Firozpur, on the southern bank 
of the Sutlej, and proceed thence through Bahawalpur to meet 
the southein force, The news of the retreat of the Persian army 
from Herdt—though it did not cause the abandonment of the 
design—led to a diminution of the “Bengal” force, as it was 
called; and Fane—who had already made arrangements for 
resigning his command—made over the charge of that portion 
of the expedition to Sir Willoughby Cotton, Fane proceeded 
with a flotilla down the Indus bound! for Europe; but the army, 
moving by land in the same direction, continued for some 
time to have the benefit of his advice and support. The pro- 

‘on, of whicl? mentién has been already, made, had de. 
clared that these forces were only intended to “support his 
Majesty the Shah against foreign interference and factious op- 
position,” and that they would be withdrawn so soon as the in- 
dependence and integrity of Afghanistan had been established, 

Sindh was chosen as the route of advan@ partly in deference 
to the feelings of Ranjit, who appeared unwilling to allow his 
allies to march through the Punjab.* It consi8ted ultimately 
of 900 fighting men, besidgs a separate force, raised for the 
Qbgh’s sevice: this was 6000 strong, commanded by British 
officers, and it attended the person of the Shah, accompanied 
by Macnaghten, a man personally courageoys, who had been 
for a short time in the Madras army befor€ he entered the 
civil service, 

These two bédies marched down the left bank of the Sutlej, 
crossed the Bahdwalpur territory—where they received help- 
ful treatment—and arrived near Rohri, op the left bank of the 
Indus, towards the end of January, 1839, In the meantime 
Sir John Keane—who was to tommand in chief on Tane’s 
final depaiture—-was threatening Haidarabad, the chief town 
of Lower Sindh, and awaiting the arrival of reinforcements 
from Bombay, 

Sindh was,at that time under a confederation, much like 
Afghagistdn, enly that all the Amirs wege of one clan: the 


* An intelligent stgff-officer of the day, afterwards to acquite glory as a 
General, thought it might have been sent ef Dehra Ismail Khdn and 
“Mrough the Gowal pass ; but Dinand points out objections, apait from the 


jealousy of the Mahardja, which might no doubt have been oveizuled, 
(Havelock, vol. i, p. 65.) , 
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northern part of the province was under Rustam Khan, of 
Khairpur, the southern—or lower—part being ruled by 
some of his kinsfoll, of whom Nur Muhamad of [aidarabad was 
chief By the direction of the Government, Burnes—who now 
held the substantive post of Agent with the Khan of Keldt 
(the leading chief of Baluchistay)*—negotiated with the Khairpur 
Amir, while the dealings with ‘the Amirs at IIaidarabad were 
in the hands of Colonel EH. Pottinger, the accredited Resident 
in Sindh. The Jatter hadea difficult task, unwilling, as were 
the southern Amirs, to aid the Shah or own his supremacy. 
The Khairpur chicf proving more amenable, Cotton obtained 
the cession of the island-fort of Dakkar, gnd began t ‘ 
down the Indus with the view of co-opeiating with Keane in 
the South: but the demonstration sufficed; the [Taidarabad 
Amirs submitted, and Cotton returned to Rohri and resumed 
his preparations for crossing the rivers. This operation, in fact, 
had already been qgmmenced as regaids the artillery-park : and 
by the 18th February the whole army had crossed without 
accident, ‘ 

These matters were only preliminary to thoewar; but they 
have to be taken into account, fr they show tke initial diffi- 
culties of the Gieat Design at the same time that sety 
prepare us to understand what we shall find taking place in 
Sindh only a fey) years later, By the treaty then existing the 
Indus had been neutralised, a special clause authorising the 
navigation, being guarded by provision agaipst the use upon 
those waters of any vessel carrying troops or munitions of war 
The possession of Shikdrpore was, by the same instrument, 
guaranteed to the Anftirs; and nothing was said of the payment 
of tribute to Afghanistan, Now, ‘however—on no ground but 
that of the convenience the strongest —~a demand for 
money was made on the basis of a claim to arrears of an 
obsolete tribute; a merit was made and credit taken out of 
the non-retention of Shikdérpore; the place believed to com- 
mand the possession of the whole land—Baklar—was seized ; 
the valley was filltd with armed men and vittually ‘nade a 
British Province, The sequel will soon appear. 

When Cotton and his force had cross@d the Indus, they 
marched forward towards the Boldn pass; reaching Dadar om 
11th March, whence the engineers were sent fortvard to improve” 
the road. The Bombay column, under Keane, followed, arriv. 
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ing at Dadar, sth April; and Cotton hs ordered to halt at 
Quetta, and there await the orders of the Commander-in-Chief, 
The forces experienced all sorts of difficulty and hardship: the 
country was an almost unbroken deseit; the tzibesmen of the 
surrounding hills drove off their camels, plundered their 
convoys, and killed their ie On arriving at Quetta, 
Cotton found that no depét of supplies had been formed; and 
in obedience to Keane's orders, his force was kept there, on 
half-rations, for eleven days, idly consuming the scanty pro- 
visions that remained, while the strength of the, horses dimin- . 
ished and the non-combatants starved. Keane, however, 
arrived to assume the “command on the 6th April; and 
immediately decided on an advance, After, crossing the 
Khojak chain the forces would find themselves on a much lower 
level than that of Quetta; the heat was intense by day, while 
the country proved deficient in wood, water, forage, and 
provisions, On the 13th April, the pass having been suffici- 
ently smoothed, the troops began to descent, though complete 
advance was not found feasible until the 2oth, The Barukzai 
chiefs then slowly retired ; and, virtually unmolested except by 
the marauding, mountineers, Keane reached Kandahdr on 26th 
Agel, where he was joined a few days later by the reserve of 
Bombay troops under General Willshire, The Shdh was still 
behind ; ‘but he presently arrived at aeraee b and was duly 
enthroned on 8th May, The advance of the’ army, however, 
was long delayed by the need of 1est for the animals and the 
supply of provisions; the time was occupied by Macnaghten 
and Burnes in political operations with the rulers of Keldt and 
Herat; and in endeavouring to arrange for the Shah's peace- 
ful occupation of Ghazni and*Kdbul, 

But evil omens were already slfewing themselves to persons 
of ordinary observation. “This will never do,” observed the 
Khan of Keldt; “you may keep the Shdh on the masnad for 
a time by force; but as soon as you leave the country he will 
be expelled,”*, A British officer wrote in a private letter :~ 
“Proceeding nfore like a beaten than an aévancing army... 
we reached Kandahdr, . , , With the people I have been 
disappointed , . ,wmean, avaricious, treacherous, cowardly, 
thy ; generally thieves, invariably liars, and withal extremely 
*religious, . . .*It is a pity Dost Muhamad was not selected 

* Havelock, vol, i,, p. 261. 
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as our puppet Kins; for Shdh Soojah is neither a soldier 
nor a gentleman, and highly unpopular with his subjects, who, 
but for our support, would soon knock him off his perch,” 
A political officer, writing to the Governor-Gencral’s sister, 
admitted that fo most people the Shih’s case seemed impos- 
sible. Nevertheless, the wriley avent on to say, that it was all 
coming right ; the “ populace até the finest race of Asiatics ; they 
greet the Shdh with every demonstration of joy, and declare 
that Dost Muhamad will fly, withott resistance.” * 

So determined an optimism almost deserved success, if 
events could have been controlled by courage. But all was 
against the politicals and their sahemes, On the 27th June 
1839, died Ranjit Sinh, Mahaidja of Lahot®, refusing to as 
to consult a physician sent to him by the Governor-General. 
The Punjab Provinces, so long kept together by the pressure of 
his hand, broke, before long, into a tangle of anarchy, On the 
same day Keane set forth from Kandahdr, imprudently leaving 
his heavy guns # charge of the garrison there, The Shih 
followed with his contingent the next day, and Wilshire 
brought up the rear with the Bombay reserve, On the cast- 
ward the mouth of the Khaibar was held by Wade with a 
heterogeneous lovy of Punjab troops; but they dfd not attogapt 
to ascend the pass. 

On the os Keane’s column arrived within a march of 
Ghazni, which Was held against them by Muhamad Haidar 
Khan, one of the Dost's sons, A careful reconnaisance showed 
that all the gates of the fort but one had béen built up with 
solid masonry, while the unfortunate abandonment of the guns 
had left the General without a battering-train ; it was therefore 
found necessary to fall back upot® the antiquated methods of 
Lake, The northern gate of Ghazni had been Ieft open as a 
means of escape; but the British forces marching round the 
town, cut off this egress, On the afternoon of the 22nd they 
beat off a body of Ghdsds (aspirants for martyrdom), who had 
descended from the hills in the hope of raising,the siege; and 
on the following night the doors of the gate were blowa in by 
the engineers, and the storming-parties, gallantly led by Dennie 
and Sale, occupied the town, The citadel surrendered, and 
Haidar Khdn was made prisoner, The victors only lost severe 

* “Wanderings of a Pilgrim,” by Fanny Parkes ; Léndon, 1850, “Up * 
the Country,” by the Hon. Emily Eden ; 2 vols, London, 1886, 
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teen by death, but the wounded were 16f amongst whom were 
no Jess than eightcen British officers.* 

Dost Muhamad, on hearing of the fall of Ghazni, called in 
the troops under his son, Akbar, from the Khaibar, which was 
immediately occupied by Wade, Concentrating 13,000 men, 
with thirty guns, about half-way between Kdbul and Ghazni, 
the Dost attempted to oppose the advance; but Keane march- 
ing out of the last-named on the 3oth, reached Shaikhdbad on 
the 2nd August, and there fearned that the Dost, alarmed by 
frequent desertions, had fallen back on Bamidn, This was the 
easiest pass over the Hindu-Kush range, and thie escape of the 
Dost into the lands of the Uzbeks on the other side was con 
SMTP so undesiraBle that’ a flying column was detached in 
pursuit, commanded by James Outiam, above mentioned as the 
civiliser of the Khandes Bhils. The raid was unsuccessful, but 
the invaders were able to secure the Dost’s guns and ammuni- 
tion, which had been abandoned on his sudden flight. On the 
7th August, 1839, the Shdh re-entered Kavfil, after an absence 
of thirty years, The attitude of the populace was one of 
curiosity rather than of sympathy; and the Btitish officers, 
having conducted him in military pomp to his palace, offered 
thgir respectful congratulations, and left him to his reflections. 

The moment was critical for himself and for his supporters. 
The declaration of the 1st October, 1838, had— is we saw—made 
a promise of withdrawal as soon as “the Shah daould be secured 
in power.” The political officers were responsible for pro- 
nouncing on the signs of the times, With much hardship the 
army had restored the exiled Pretender, bearing discomfort and 
danger with courage and forbearance, The politicals affirmed 
that the Dost was a fallenntyrant, and the population was in 
ecstasies at his overthrow.f Whaf, then, made them delay the 


* * Sir J, Keane’s general oider of the 23rd July bears testimony to the 
“skill and cool courage” of the engineer officers, Captain Thomson, of the 
Bengal engineers, and Captain Peat, of Bombay, as also Lieutenants Duand 
and Macleod, Dyrand (afterwards the Hon. Sir H, M, Durand, Lieutenant 
Governog of the Punjab) 1s the author of the book,to which we have been 
already indebted, and shall refer often hereafter, 

+ Even Havelock—who was at that time aide-de-camp to Sir W. Cotton 
—shared the general oginion on this subject. See his second vol., p, 118. 
whe says that the. Shah had not the Zersonal popularity of the Dost; but that 
ethe Afghdns thought that the British support was a guarantee for betler 
government, Events soon showed the truth, * 
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announcement that, th object having been attained, the troops 
should leave the popular Shah to the support of his subjects, 
aided, perhaps, by the troops of his contingent and the posses- 
sion of all the great str ongholds of the country? 

It was because the Envoyhwas not prepared to back his 
opinion, He did not dare to ommend the course which was 
the logical conclusion of his affuments, He preferred to give 
advice to the Government whosd&servant he was, which involved 
India and Britain in expense ants disgrace, and rapidly made 
good the prediction of the Khdn of Keld4t. Nor were the 
measures with which Macnaghten began the new reign of a kind 
to benefit the King whose protection “he assumed. Aware, as 
he was, of the weakness of the ostefisible s8vereign in a Coy 
long parcelled “out amongst a proud nobility, his first attempt 
was the raising of a mercenary body of troops recruiled from 
all the more lawless of the local tribes, The Afghan nobles 
were disgusted at this new policy; and a chicf, who affected to 
side with the invaftn, remarked about this time to Outram ~~ 
“T am hated for my friendship to the English; next, to the 
Shah, I am tie most unpopular man imthe counjry,” 

We must pass lightly over the events of the next twenty. 
four months, which belong rather to the history & Afphanigyin 
than to that of India, In November, 1839, Keane left Kabul, 
telling Durand, oqine accompanied him, that “it would not be 
long before it ould be the scene of a signal catastrophe.” 
Keane was rewarded by a peerage, Auckland was made an 
Earl, Macnaghten received a baronetcy, Wad@ was knighted, as 
Burnes had been some months before. In November, General 
Willshire, on his way, back with the Bombay column, stormed 
Keldt, whose Khan was not considered to have acted loyally in 
the matter of supplics, and was now slain, fighting valiantly in 
the breach, The Bombay column was, for the time, detained in 
Sindh, 

The winter of 1839-40 passed quictly 5 Cotton was in com- 
mand of the army of occupation in the North, with his head. 
quarters at Kabul; the southern force being ander General 
Nott, at Kandahar. In April, 1840, occurred the first outbreak, 
the revolt of the Ghilzais, a hardy fribe inhabiting the 
mountainous country between Kandahdér“and Kabul, with the 
western slopes of the Sulaiman range. Columns’ sent out frome 
both the northern and southern divisions reduced the Ghilzais 
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to temporary submission, which was confimed by the promise 
of a small annual stipend, Baluchistan continued to be disturbed 
all through the summer, so much so as to threaten Nott’s hold 
upon the Boldn pass, by which alone he could communicate with 
Sindh. In July, Keldt was jecaptured by the son of the 
deceased Khdn; in the followifg month the Baluch insurgents 
defeated a British detachment Ghd took three guns on the north 
of the Boldn. On 31d Noverpoer, Nott reoccupied Keldt, fresh 
troops maiched up from Sich, and communications were once 
more secured. The same petiod witnessed attempts by Dost 
Muhamad and his partizans in the north and west of the 
country, which ended for.fhe time in the Dost riding into 

miedo and giving Ifimself tip to Macnaghten, by whom he was 
sent to India. On arrrving in Calcutta, the deposed Amir was 
recelyed with the respect due to a fallen but manly toe, Sir 
Willoughby Cotton, who had resigned his command, accom. 
panied the Dost to Calcutta. 

General Nott might now reasonably exp@&t to fill the vacant 
post of Commander of the forces in Afghanistén; and his 
appointment was recommended by Sir Jasper Nicolls, a veteran 
who had succeeded Fane as Commander-in Chief of the Indian 
army.* But the outspoken fay in which Nott was wont to 
express himself stood in the way of his advancement; and 
General Elphinstone, a well-born but worn-ouf officer, was sent 
up to Kabult Nott, therefore, remained at"Kandahdr, with 
Rawlinson for his political adviser.t During the early part of 
the year 1841, these two excellent officers did all that they 
could for the pacification of the country, and sent repeated 
warnings to Macnaghten at Kdbul, Tha brave but infatuated 
tian persisted in making leght of every symptom of danger. 
Nevertheless, the eyes of the autgprities at home were begin- 
ning to be opened; and one final opportunity of retreat was 





* Nicolls had seryed in the second Nepal campaign, and had led one of 
the divisions at the siege of Bhuitpur. (v, sud, CHAPTER XV,) 
+t As the old guardsman passed through the Governor-General’s camp 
on his way to Kébul, Miss Eden’s quick eye noticeg his hoken strength: 
“He is na shocking state of health, poor man ; one arm in a sling and very 
lame... he hates being here; he is wetched because no one understands 
his London topics. Heayent off with a heavy heart.” (« Up the Country,” 
way Hon, E, Eden.) 
«  $ Major-General Sir H, C, Rawlinson, now one of the few survivors 
from those days, 
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offered by the withdrawal of the Russians from Transoxiana, 
and by the dispatches of the Sccrel Committee commenting 
upon the growing cost of the prolonged occupation, But 
Macnaghten protested against the “atrocity” alike of doubling 
and of abandonfng the Shth;fand Auckland was easily per 
suaded to let the troops remagr, even when it was clear to 
everyone else that the only chaf{cc in the world that the Shah 
could have must be in the removaof his foreign friends, 

But the expense of the ,war Wns beginning to be felt in 
India, where it was believed that some economies could be 
combined with the maintenance of the occupation. [foremost 
among these was thought to be theeegsation of the allowance 
made to the tribes, who immediately resufRed their pretatory 
habits, Akbar Khan, son of the captiv: Dost, arrived at 
Bamidn from the northward, and began to correspond with 
the Ghilzai leaders with whom he was connected by marriage, 
The top of the mguntain road to India was blocked at Khurd 
Kabul; and a party of sepoys with two guns was scent under 
Colonel Monteith to clear the road for Sale, who was marching 
towards Peshdwar. In Broadfoot’s biography will be found a 
very interesting note descriptive of the march of this detach. 
ment, and throwing a lurid light on the situation of the Brijash 
officers left at Kabul, Elphinstone was such a sufferer from 
gout as to be punfit for any kind of: duty, Macnaghten, 
who had been appointed Governor of Bombay, was winding 
up affairs previous to taking his departure, Burnes was 
reckoning on taking up the duties of Envdy and Minister, 
Orders were hard to get, and when got, were far from clear 
or sufficient, Monteith was mobbed in the upper pass; and 
Sale, going to his relief, had to @ght and negotiate his way 
to Ganddmak, Macnaghten4eard of these opciations on 21st 
October, and expressed much disappointment, though the 
fault was perhaps his own as much as Sale’s,* Fortunately, 
Broadfoot, who commanded a corps of sappers, had insisted on 
being well provided with intrenching tools beforahe started, 

a e 

* Durand gives an interesting extract from Macnaghten's Jeliar (64 338), 
The Envoy hoped to leave on rst November, and thought Burnes the 
fittest man to be his successor, But he thought*Sale might have acted 
against the tribes in a more decisive manner—~as to which ke was probably 


tight, Tho evidence seems strong that there need have “been no negotin« 
tion, But the Envoy had also said “there would be no firhtine” 
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The approaching departure of ve and the sense 
that the British were neither infallible nor invincible, were 
factors of the growing discontent. Sale reached Ganddmak 
on 30th October, pursucd not only by swarms of local tribesmen, 
but by many retainers of the IKébul aristocracy, On the ist 
November, the chief conspiygtors met and made their fast 
arrangements while Burnes Was visiting and congratulating 
the Envoy, On the following/morning a mob came to Burnes's 
house in the city, murdereff him, and plundered the treasury 
of the Mission which was hard by. The last act of the drama 
had begun, 

There was no want 6f ,gourage among the officers on whom 
“mel len this fiery@crisis, * But the angry fate of an evil design 
seemetL, to throw about their councils a mist of dotbt and 
delusion,’ till they fell into confused wrangling, and could 
do nothing“4i tight. A reference to the plan* will show what 
might have Been attempted, and explain how fatally the 
real performance fell short, Brigadier Shefton was indeed sent 
with a i respectable force to the Bala Hissar; but he did nothing 
when “he got there; and the armed multitude” of insurgents 
occupying the plain between fhat citadel and the cantonments, 
placed the British defence “in two separated positions, and 
speedily captured the small forts in which the stores were kept, 
Nott and Sale were now addressed with — to hasten to 
Kabul; but the former was prevented from compliance by valid 
causes, while the latter, taking the responsibility of disobeying, 
lost as fine an @pportunity of doing signal service as ever a 
British commander threw away. It is the opinion of the best 
military critics that if he had returned fo Kabul, or if he had 
only remained encamped bac aa he might have averted 
the impending disaster, 

On the Envoy’s part there ane no want of energy, Aided 
by Mohan Lal, an intelligent Hindu Secretary, he endeavoured 
to stir up strife among the leaders of the rebels, two of whom 
presently died—assassinated, as men said, by some of the 
British agents Fighting went on, in which the British did 
not always show to advantage. On the 2zgnd, Akbar Khan 
arrived at Kabul, and the Envoy finding that all his efforts 
were vain, unwillingly began to negotiate. It was at first 
proposed thdt,the army should be peacefully withdrawn on 

* In Eyre’s book. 
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promise of the Shah continuing to reign, But ere long the 
provisions failed, and the season of snow was beginning; no 
time for choice, no ground for treating, would soon be left, Thus 
pressed, the Envoy went out to meet Akbar Khdn upon the 
plain, on 23rd December. After a brief dialogue, the Khan 
slew him with his own capes fand the last shred of the veil of 
diplomacy was torn away.* ‘fhe force—over 4000 strong—set 
off on January 6th, giving hostages for a peaceful evacuation, 
Akbar proved unable or“ unwilling to protect them from 
the tribes; the road was deep in snow; food failed, baggage 
animals succumbed; the women were sent to Akbar’s camp 
with the General and & few companions; ringed by incessant 
fire from the hillsitles, thé soldiers fell in the gnow, and there 
were soon only 20 officers and 28 soldiers left to reach 
Ganddmak, where they made their last stand. Here they were 
overpowered ; and on the 13th January Dr Brydon, the sole 
survivor, staggered into Jaldldbad. 

[For the early part of the war, Havelock is an excellent 
authority; being on the General’s staff, he saw all that a 
combatant ts could see of the “Bengal” éolumn and its 
operations, is book is much superior to that which he 
pyblished of the Burmese war; free from artificial solemnity, 
and pleasantly lighted by a cheerful humour, On political 
matters a safer guide is to be found in Durand, who was equally 
able to testify from personal observation, But who had the 
advantage of being private secretary to Lord Ellenborough 
before his narr@tive was completed. These two books furnish 
the testimony of able and soldierly eye-witnesses up te the 
time when Keane left Afghanistén, Fox the subsequent events 
consult the works of two ot&er military participators :— Vincent 
Eyre, “The Kabul Insurrectfon”; and Broadfoot, “The 
Career of Major G. Broadfoot, C.B,,” London, 1888. With 
these may be coupled Hough’s two works: “The Army of 
the Indus,” London, 1841; and “The British Force at Cabool 
from November, 1841, to January, 1842,” Calcutta, 1849. Mohan 
“i (who diedka convert to Tsldm) left somg books, among them 

“Life of Dost Mohammed Khan,” two vols., London, 1846. 
See also sequen Memorials of Afghanistan,” Caloutta, 1843.] 


* The Enyay was killed in the heat of a passionate struggle ; and Akbar 
protected his cdéimpanion, Mackenzie, Akbar's general conduct appears 
to show a chivalrous, and even humane, character, 
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Srcrion 3—by 2 singularly fortunate compensation the 
countries of India Proper were at peace while these painful 
scenes were going on between the Indus and the Hindu-Kush 
mountains, The settlement operations went on in Hindustan; 
Bengal was developing improved methods of transport by road 
and river; Bombay was witnessing the first attempts of “over- 
land” communication between India and Europe* In the 
Madras Presidency alone was there any appearance of trouble; 
and the “Coast Army ”—which wés to remain so loyal and 
so useful in 1887—\Was displaying the last sign of that tendency 
to mutiny, which had formerly led to so much alarm, A 
general, gloom had naturally spreadgover men’s minds in all 
parts of India; but it had not, in any parf but the southern 
regions, taken an active form; and in the beginning of the 
year it became known that the weak and wavering Auckland 
was likely to be soon removed in favour of an abler Governor. 
The Court of Directgrs had, on the last day of 1840, addressed 
the Indian Government in a serious tone of warning; but 
their instructions had been neglected, Nevertheless, tha, con« 
stant drain on” the financial resources of India gould not be 
long neglected ; and the result of the General Elecjion in July 
having been to give the Conservative Party a majority gf 
nearly 100 in the House of Commons, the Government 
resigned, and Lord Ellenborough was appointed to supersede 
Lord Auckland as Governor-General of India. On the qth 
November, his Excellency was cntertained at the usual 
banquet, when he made an emphatic decMration of his 
intention to rule “on peace principles,” 

Meanwhile, Lord Auckland seemed morally paralysed, On 
3rd December, he wrote to Sir Jasp@r Nicolls, in the advanced 
British post of Ludiana, begging him to consider the means of 
“retiring with the least possible discredit.” Nicolls at once 
concerted measures with Mr (aflerwards Sir George) Clerk; 
and on the 13th January, 1842, Brigadier Wild appeared at 
the mouth of Khaibar, but was unable to advanceyon Jaldldbnd 
owing to a bad spirit among the native troops, 

Sale was known to have reached that station on the rath 
November, and it conld only be hoped that his small force 
would be able to hold out until General PEllock should arrive 

* The August overland mail airived on grd Octobe, quicker than 
ever.” (Miss Eden, te¢ sup.) 
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in strength sufficient to force the pass, "The Council of War 
at Jaldldbad received, on the oth January, an order, signed by 
Elphinstone, for the surrender of the place to Akbar Khan, 
To this it was resolved to pay no attention. The garrison 
engineer was George Broadfoot already mentioned.* On the 
13th, when Dr Brydon arrived-with his dreadful story, Broad foot 
reported to Sale on the state of Jaldldbad, pointing out that, 
unless he was prepared to hold the place to the last, he should 
march out immediately ahd fight his way down to Peshdwar, 
Sale determined to remain, and wrote accordingly to Nicolls. 
-But on the 26th—haying learned the news of Wild’s failure 
-—he concerted with Maegregor, the political officer, a scheme 
for a possible convention with Akbar Khdn, which they pro- 
ceeded to lay before the Council, Besides himself and 
Macgregor, he assembled the Commandants of corps :— 
Colonels Dennie (13th foot), and Monteith (35th Bengal Native 
infantry), Captains Abbott and Backhapse (artillery), and 
Oldfield (cavalry), with Broadfoot as garrison engineer, 
Broa@foot and two others opposed all projects | of negotiation ; 
but, in confosmity with the votes of the majority, a letter was 
sent to Kdhul stipulating fog a safe-conduct with hostages, In 
jrstice to all concerned it must be added that a letter had been 
laid before the Council in which the Governor-General declared 
that all the Afghanistén forces should be withdrawn; moreover, 
there were many British ladies, officers, and soldiers of all 
ranks in the hands of the enemy, whose lives might have been 
compromised By a hasty refusal, Captain Abbott, a man of 
ability and proved courage, asserts that the proffer of conven- 
tion was only intended to protect tke captives and to gain 
time In due course, hdwevey, a letter, in the name of the 
Shah, called upon the officers, to prove their sincerity by 
affixing their seals to the agreement; and Broadfoot then 
-availed himself of the apparent doubt cast on their sincerity to 
persuade them to send a reply politely closing the negotiation, 


* Broadfoo%—though only a captain of Madias native infantry-—was 
commandant of the sappeis; and we have already noticed his fortunate 
aereiae in binging down engineeiing tools from Kdbul, 

ee and Cfespondence of the late Major-General Augustus 
Abbott, C.B.* For the Governor-Gencial’s letter, v. p, 269; this was 
apparently the“ French letter” referred to by Bioadfoot. One of the 
hostages demanded by Sale’s first Council was Abkar Khan ! 
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The wisdom of this bold course appeared the very next day, when 
news arrived that relief was at hand. By the end of February 
the defences of Jaldld4bad were finally completed in spite 
of an carthquake which threw down the works first erected, 

The other garrisons now remaining in Afghanistdn were two, 
Colonel Palmer with his regiment—the 27th Bengal Native 
infantry—was in charge of Ghazni, where he was immediately 
invested and put under a strict blockade by the Ghilzais; and 
Kandahar Fort was more effectually occupied by five corps of 
sepoys, with artillery, and some of Skinner’s iregular horse, 
In the adjoining cantonments were posted T.M,’s goth Foot, 
two more Native infantry corps, anda regiment of the Shth's 
cavalry under British officers, General England was under- 
stood to be advancing with reinforcements from Sindh, Raw- 
linson, the political agent, and the Shahzdda, Taimur Khén, 
attempted to engage the co-operation of the neighbouring 
Dauranis, under t&eir able chief, Mirza Ahmad Khan. On 
first hearing of the insurrection at Kabul, Nott had attempted 
to send succoug to Elphinstone; but the snow drove bask the 
reinforcements before they could reach Ghazni? and by the 
middle of December, 1841, Nott’se forces were concentrated at 
Kandahar, It was well that it was so; for, what with the 
treachery of Mirza Ahmad and the Daurdnis, and what with 
the defection of the Afghan levics, Nott and Rawlinson were 
soon hard piessed, England being opposed at Haikalzai, 
retired upon Quetta, and left them for the presgnt to their own 
resources, These, however, were adequate to the needs of the 
case* the insurgents were not only resisted, but attacked; and 
the Afghans had a secénd lesson that the unfortunate Elphin. 
stone was not to be taken fer a type of the British leader, 
The exploits of Nott were on a temote scene; but what he did 
during the spring and summer of 1842 has been said by good 
judges to put him on the first rank of English gencrals* We 
have only here space to add that by his victory of 29th May, 
General Nott broke up the paradoxical confederacy between 
the Ghilzai rebels attd the friends of the Shah, thus patifying 
the Southern Province, and preparing to co-operate with the 
troops in the Punjab, as soon as it should ke known that they 
were advancing. ry 

Active and brave as were Nott and Rawlingon, they were 

* Nott’s despatches will be found in Stocqyeler’s collection, 
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unable to relieve Palmer, who yelded Glfazni in March, after 
sustaining a blockade of more than three months, The officers 
wete sent to swell the numbers of captives at Kabul, the sepoys 
being distributed as slaves among the Ghilzai villages, where 
over 300 of them were found and rescued later in the year, 
In the latter part of April, however, after another action on the 
ground of his former rebuff at Haikalzai, England succeeded 
in effecting a junction with Nott at Kandahar, But the move- 
ments of the latter Generak were still impeded by uncertainty ; 
and the Government of Calcutta held for some time to the 
scheme of withdrawing the Kandahdr troops through the 
Gomal pass by the Help of the Sikhs* As for General 
England, his pres€nce was required in Sindh, whither he 
retired in good order, taking with him the Shahzdda Taimur, 
and the women, children, and superfluous stores, 

Auckland—after issuing a tumid but vague announcement 
of an intention (or, at least, a desire) to yp revenged on the 
Afghdéns—contented himself with consulting Nicolls as to the 
best gieans of bringing the troops away, But that officer, 
encouraged by Mr Clerk and his assistant, Captain H. Law- 
rence,t began to push trgops forward to Peshdwar, On 
February 15th, these officers received authority to do what 
they could for the relief of Jaldldbad; but General Pollock, to 
whom the execution of the task was intrusted, at the same 
time received instructions to fall back on the Sutlej when it 
was accomplished, thereby leaving the Punjab exposed, and 
abandoning the*caplives to the mercy of the Afghdn leadcrs, 
of whom the murderer of Macnaghten was the most humane, 

Such were the last instructions of tha expiring Government. 
But on the 21st Februafy Lord Ellenborough arrived at 
Madras, where he became informed of the state of affairs in 
Northern India. He also found Lord Elphinstone’s Govern. 
ment there in much anxiety. A regiment of Native infantry 
had mutinied at Haidarabad—the capital of the Nizim—and 
two corps that had been ordered to embark at Madras to 
reinfoyce General Gough in China had refused to go on 
board, Ellenborough lost no time; he announced that nothing 
should interfere with Gough’s operations; at the same time 
he sent home for “nore European regiments; pacified the 

* Durand, p. 419, 
‘+t Afterwards famous as Sii Henry Lawrence. 
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Madras sepoys by! a resolute attitude; and hastened to 
Calcutta, where he took charge on the 28th, 

His first care was to provide reinforcements and instructions 
for Gough in China; and then he turned to his internal 
difficulties, Leaving the Madras authorities to deal with the 
insubordination of their men, he took up the question of the 
instructions to be given to Pollock, The force of which that 
able officer took command in February was ample for the 
services that were, or might be, required of it* But the spiit 
of the sepoys was low. On March r4th Pollock reported that 
they could not be trusted to advance without solid suppoit; 
and he asked for more guns and Brifish soldiers. He was also 
in great need of, the means of transport, as May be judged from 
the one fact that more than 14,000 baggage animals had to be 
finally provided before he could move. 

On 14th March the new Government issued to Nicolls, 
Pollock, and Clerl\ the first announcement of its views: the 
Council then consisting of Messrs W. Bird and Thoby Prinsep, 
C.S.,and General Sir W. Casement, It was laid down that all 
attempts for a permanent occupation of Afghan‘stdn must be 
abandoned, and that military megsures alone would guide the 
course to be adopted. The objects were declared to be the 
relief of the British then in the country, “and the re-establish. 
ment of our military reputation.” In the circumstances nothing 
more could be profitably said, The Punjab was uncasy, as also 
were Nepal and Bundelkhand: six Indian regiments were 
absent in China. All that the Government dould do was to 
point ont the objects and to leave to the officers on the spot 
the task of obtaining them with the smallest amount of risk,+ 


* HLM. 3rd Light Dragoons, yst and roth Bengal Light Cavaliy, a 
troop of Horse-Antillery, two field-batteries, H.M. 9th and gist Foot, and 
seven regiments of Bengal Native infantiy, Some Sikh troops weie to 
co-opeiate ; though—as Geneial Avitabile said—“the very sight of the 
Khatbar gave the Sikhs colic.” Under Henry Lavnonce, however, they 
were to do good service, 

+ See the entire despaych of 14th March in “ Durand," ” 437. Wetween 
that time and the middle of the year the Governor-General kept the Duke 
informed of all his anxieties, which wee evidently very great. Amongst 
other things he thought that Pollock was too ptich influenced by the 
advice of the * political m Captain Macgregor, whom he at dength removed 
from employment in that capacity. The carriage difficulty, too, was long 
in getting dealt with, 


You I, 
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As soon as the necessary arrangemerdts had been effected 
Pollock forced the Khaibar, and reached Jaldldbad on 16th 
April, Here he found the garrison in high health and spirits, 
having repulsed all the assaults of Akbar Khan and provided 
themselves with supplies. Meantime the Governor-General’s 
orders assumed a more cautious tone: indeed it is apparent 
from LEllenborough’s letters to Wellington that doubts of 
Nott and England were swaying him to wish that Nott's 
forces might withdraw—liRe those of England—by way of the 
Bolan, With the approval of his illustrious correspondent, 
negotiation was tried for an exchange of prisoners; but the 
Duke pointed out that {his would not be successful without 
a forward movemeRt involving some risk and,much expense, 
On July 4th orders were finally issued for an advance on 
Kabul alike to Nott and Pollock, who were now fully supplied 
with both cash and carriage. 

There is little more of this blendedéstory of good and 
evil to be told. Ellenborough issued a spirited order, in which 
he gratified the hearts of the soldiery by commenting on the 
behaviour of, “the illustrions garrison”; and prominently 
selected Broadfoot for honoyr and preferment.* The luckless 
Shah was murdered at Kabul on? April sth; his son, Fateh 
Jang, being, for the moment, put in his place, though the 
opposition to the British operations continued to be directed 
by Akbar, That wild but chivalrous chief did his utmost 
to oppose the advance of General Pollock from Jaldldbad, 
which began iff August. Notl at the same time marched 
upon Kabul from the other side—where he was distanced in 
the generous race by having to occupy the evacuated forts 
of Ghazni and collect the Sepoys of the 47th from the villages 
where they had been made slaves, These men having been 
collected, the walls of Ghazni were mined and blown up by 
Nott's orders on September igth, Meanwhile Pollock fought 
his way to Kabul, being joined on his way by Fateh Jang, 
the Shah’s sop. Arriving there on the 17th, he enthroned the 
youngs Shah» and planted the British colouis on the Bala 


* He had been severely wounded in a most successful soitie on Mach 
24th, The infantiy ofXthe gaiison consisted of all that was left of H.M. 
13th Foot and-the 35th Bengal Native infantry. Colonel Dennie was, 
unhappily, killed in the last sally, Apr! 7th, a misfortune that was generally 
debited to General Sale’s arrangements. 
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Hiss4r, On the rst the captives came in, having bribed 
their guardian; amongst them were Ladies Sale and Mac- 
naghten, General Shelton and the survivors of his regiment 
—the 44th Foot—together with Colonel Palmer, Vincent Eyre, 
and the gallant political E. Pottinger, to whose skill and 
vigour they were indebted for their escape, On the 3oth 
Istalif—where the chief of Burnes’s murderers was harboured 
—succumbed to General McCaskill after a brief defence, 
Meanwhile Nott had biought his little army to Kabul with. 
out loss; and, afler destroying the central market-place as a 
final maik of victory and punishment, the combined forces 
turned their backs on Kdbul, October _12th, and reached 
Peshawar, without serious trouble, on No¥ember 6th, 

Thus ended Auckland’s melancholy undertaking, after 
adding nearly twenty millions to the public debt, creating a 
deficit of two more in the accounts of his final year, and 
permanently lowéXing the respectful awe which the British 
power had hitherto commanded in India and in Asia, Mr 
Tucker, on behalf of the Company, recorded a spirited protest, 
saying that the real quarrel was with Russia, which made it 
a European question; that fhe policy had never been 
sanctioned or approved by the Court of Directors; that It 
was not needed for the protection of India; and that the 
people of that country ought not be charged with the cost, 
But his plea met with no attention, 

Of the war in China nothing more need be said but that it 
was carried on from first to last by the British Government, and 
only belongs to Indian History so far as the service of Indian 
troops is concerned. In that respect it did nothing to detract 
from the reputation of the army}; ahd at its conclusion General 
Gough came to India to begia a new and distinguished career 
in that country, 

Lord Ellenborough gave the returning forces a splendid 
reception at Firozpur, and liberated the captive Amir Dost 
Muhamad, who returned to Afghanistdn and ak once resumed 
the chieftainship, displacing the Daurdni dymusty fet ever, 
Pollock and Nott were knighted,* and a medal was struck 


* As Geneial Pollock’s name will not often ocevr again, it may be here 
noted that he was ultimately made a Baronet. He was-also created a 
Field-Marshal and Constable of the Towe1, which was the fist time of 
such honours being bestowed upon a Company’s officer. 
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bearing the inscription, Par Asie restitud. In a few weeks 
a new war was begun by the irony of Fortune, 

But in order to understand what now ensued we ought to 
look for an instant at events in Sindh since the time of the 
Kabul disaster. Sir H, Pottinger had been sent to China as 
political commissioner ; and Outram was Resident in his room, 
The command of the Bombay army had been given to Sir C, 
J. Napier, a brave and intelligent, but extremely combative, 
officer, who had served witA distinction against the French in 
Spain. 

Napier arrived in Sipdh, oth September, 1842, armed with 
full military and diplomatic.powers, It was a period when the 
civil authority in Tidia had been much weakened by recent 
events, and the position of political agents—even if originally 
members of the military scrvice—was somewhat unfairly dis. 
credited; indeed there is 1eason to believe that both Napier 
and the Governor-General were influenced rT that feeling. It 
might be thought that Outram (as indeed his future career was 
to shoe) did not deseive to be made a scapegoat for the 
errors of judgment that men were disposed to attribute to 
Macnaghten or to Burnes, Be this as it may, misunderstand. 
inge soon arose, and Outram lost the confidence of his fiery 
chief, 

The conduct of the Amirs had been generally wise, if not 
positively loyal, since Rustam Khdn had ceded Bakkar to 
General Cotton, gud Nur Muhamad had submitted at Haida- 
rabad, as mentioned in the preceding section, Outram’s 
personal influence, and the constant presence of troops g®ing 
and coming, not only prevented hostilesaction, but ensured a 
certain amount of help in the matter of camels and supplies, 
But Outram found more :eason ta complain of the Amirs after 
the Kabul disaster; and he contemplated a new treaty by 
which their conduct should be steadied and British hold on 
Sindh secured, Ellenborough and Napier agreed that this 
engagement ought—in fairness to the general population—to 
be sucl? as to Provide for an improvement in the whole adminis- 
tration. Napier accordingly went to Haidarabad, and, while 
there, received from Outram proof that old Rustam of Khair- 
pur had been detécted writing to the new Mahardja of 
Lahore propoSing a combination against the British power. 
This information Napier at once forwarded to the Governor- 
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General with a prpposal for some modification of the treaty 
previously contemplated, and naming certain posts 1o be 
demanded of the Amirs, by way al once of precaution and 
penalty, He further proposed that the leading men among 
them should be called on to sign the treaty, On November 
rath, the Governor-General’s answer arrived, enclosing draft of 
a new treaty, not, however, to be offered for signature until 
Napier should have satisfied his mind as to the alleged 
treachery having been really committed. Now, Napier had 
many high qualities; but a judicial temper was not among 
them. He did not know anything of the Asiatic character; he 
could not make allowance for any sort of double-dealing ; of the 
Amirs he had a prejudiced opinion, Assuming their guilt, 
therefore, without making the enquiry suggested, he, in a half- 
unconscious way, resolved upon their overthrow.* On their 
part, resistance was not scriously contemplated, and they 
offered to sign the\treaty—though, of course, without admission 
of guilt, But their followers were not equally submissive; and 
the result was that, early in 1843, a mighty host of hardy 
Baluchis was collecting in Lower Sindh, watched by a small 
body of British troops, of whom about goo only were 
Europeans, In such a scene of general mistrust and prepara. 
tion for hostility a spark was all that was wanting to cause 
explosion; and that spark soon fell, On the 4th February, 
old Rustam came to IIaidarabad, and Napier had no further 
legitimate ground of complaint. All the Amirs signed, with 
the exception of one who was away; but Napier—who had 
left. Haidarabad—continued his military preparations, and, in 
his absence, Outram could not give any pledge as to what he 
would do, The Amits were bewildered; their Baluch followers 
swore to defend them in arms. On the rsth Outram was 
forced to escape from thé IJaidaiabad Residency by the 
violence of a mob; but he made his way by water to Napior's 
camp. This was a casus bel, and on the 17th was fought the 
battle of Midni, where 30,000 biave but undisciplined moun- 
taineers were routed, with heavy loss, by a body of soldiers not 
more than a tenth of their number, but led by British officers 
and encouraged by a handful of British comrades, One more 
battle, on March 2tst, decided the war; Napier was not deal- 
ing with a nation of patriotic highlandors Iike-the persistent 


* We shall annex Scinde,” he noted at the time in his diarv, 
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Afghans; and the alien Amirs and theinjclansmen could do 
no more, Napier became Governor of Sindh; and the opposi- 
tion of Outram was inadequate to save the Amirs from deposi- 
tion and banishment, It only remains to be added that order 
and a revenue settlement were introduced, though the crude 
machinery worked creakingly at first. Public works received an 
instant impetus; and the port of Kardéchi—which was inacces- 
sible to ships for half the year—was cleared and protected by 
a breakwater, and is now considered the fourth seaport of 
Indian trade, 

Neither argument nor subsequent success can justify these 
proceedings; but those who will take the trouble to weigh 
the temptation in orf scalé and human nature jn another will 
see that justice is due to Napier and Ellenborough as able and 
benevolent men dealing with a problem of which the conditions 
were imperfectly known, The Governor-General trusted too 
much to his ardent subordinate; and if is evident from 
Napier's private papers that the subordinate was never quile 
free fyom the glory-thirst which misleads almost all great 
soldiers, Th@ conquest, described by the galfant conqueror 
himself as a “humane picge of rascality,” was condemned 
by the Court of Directors in Reselutions passed in August, 
1843; } and there can be no doubt but that the condemnation 
was fatal ultimately to Ellenborough’s tenure of office, 4 

In September, 1843, the Maharaja of Lahore, Sher Sinh, was 
assassinated ; and the condition of the Sikh army, or Khalsa, ‘as 
it was called, beCame a source of alarm, both to the chiefs of 
the Punjab and to their neighbours, Organised Committees 
took the virtual command out of the hands of the legitimate 
leaders; and the worst dafs of the Roman Pretorians were 
apparently being reproduced. There was no knowing when 
these brave and well-trained troops might be thrown across the 
frontier of Hindustan by the panic-fear of the aristocracy or 
by their own restless audacity. In the midst of this anxiety a 
source of trouble, similar if not so formidable, arose in the 
State of Gwalier. The army of that State was less numerous 
than that of the Punjab, and not quite so highly trained, but the 
spirit of political dictation was hardly less strong among them, 

The Radja adopted by the Baiza Bai on Daulat Rdo’s death 
had died, leaving a childless widow and an adopted son who 
wasa minor, A question of Regency arising, the army refused 
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to recognise the nqminee of the British Government, and the 
Resident consequeritly removed to Dholpur, on the frontier, 
about the end of the year. The Governor-General, who had 
come to Agia, moved down a force of 12,000 men under Sir 
Hugh Gough; and, failing to mect the Rani, crossed the 
frontier on Christmas Day, having already reviewed the slate 
of affairs in an able minute, The terms which he offered to 
the Durbar were, briefly, the restoration of the Regent and the 
reduction of the strength of the army, which was out of all 
proportion to the wants of a protected State, Failing to 
vobtain any satisfaction on these subjects, the Governor-General 
slowly advanced towards Gwalior, and on the morning of the 
2gth December, arrived at Mahardjpur, fifteen miles from the 
city, Hee hé unexpectedly found the Gwalior army strongly 
posted, Having left his heavy guns at Agra, Gough was 
obliged to storm the enemy’s intrenchments with the bayonet; 
the enemy fought}vell, and the field was not won without some 
difficulty and loss, On the same day General Grey, coming up 
from Bundelkhand, met and routed another army at Panniar, 
twelve miles south-west of Gwalior, Eighty guns wefe now 
seized, and the numbers of the army were reduced from 30,000 
to gooo; a “Contingent” under British officers being aflerwards 
added, ‘This latter step was to prove disastrous; otherwise 
Ellenborough used his success with wisdom and moderation, 
Nevertheless, having completely lost the confidence of the 
Court of Directors, he was recalled before the middle of the 
next year; and the verdict of general opinion was that, 
however able and upright, he had done much to justify the 
measure by imprudent language and flighty ways, 

His administration is otherwisemarked only by a tendency 
,to employ military men in eivil work, and by a development 
“of the subordinate police-service, THe left the Sikh problem 
to be solved by his successor. 

[v, Colchester: “Administration of Lord Ellenborough;” 
London, 1874. Kaye: “Memorials of Indian Government ;” 
London, 1883, Outram: “Conquest of Scindt;” Edinburgh, 
1846; Ditto, Sir W. Napier (2nd edition), Lond%n, 1837, The 
letters (to the Queen and Wellington) published, without 
comment, by Lord Colchester, form ay ample picture of an 
ardent will, with a vigilant and generally far- ~seeing observation, 
OF course, Ellenborough made mistakes; and the mistakes of 
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such a mind—though not so dangerous as the errors of a weak 
man who, having once gone wrong, knows* not how to recover 
himself—are sure to be conspicuous, and a cause of alarm to 
official superiors*® For an extreme view of Ellenborough’s 
conduct, and of possible peril to which it might lead, Tucker's 
“Memorials” may be consulted. Tucke: was also without 
question an able man; but he was more a man of business, 
perhaps, than a statesman ; age and experience, too, produced in 
him a caution, which may h have been somewhat in excess, It 
is, however, to be noted ‘that the Duke of Wellington, in 
February, 1843, sent Ellenborough a strong warning as to the 
use of “caution and temper,”] 
e * 

* The proclamation about the alleged “Gates of Somffath” has become 
a by-word. The destruction of the Cantonment of Kaindl, the grant of 
the China medal, the 1e organisation of the police, and the wholesale 
1emoval of the officers of the SAgar Commission, were, all acts of unneces- 
sarily arbitrary character which might have been reteifed home for approval 
without injuuious delay, 


CIIAPTER XVIL 
A SOLDIER'S RULE. 


Section 1: The Punjab, 1839-46.—Section 2: Matorial prosperity and 
progress of India unde: Handinge—Section 3: Retrenchment, 


Finance, etc. 


Srction 1.—Sir H. Hardinge—like Napier, a distinguished 
Peninsula warrior—arrived in Calcutta, July 23rd, 1844, He 
landed with the ugual pacific intentions, and was at once con- 
fronted with the hal call for warlike preparation, 

Ever since the murder of the Mahardja in 1843 the Punjab 
had presented a great and growing problem ; and Ellenborough 
had not been granted time for its solution, though he had been 
quite aware of its urgency. IIe had not only had it in his 
mind in his action against Gwalfor, but had taken other pre- 
paratoty measures, such as the examination of the defencef of 
Delhi; the arrangement for cantoning troops at Firozpur, 
Ambdla, and Kasauli; and the ordering pontoons to be got 
ready on the Indus, whence they could, if necessary, proceed 
to the Sutlej. 

Ip other parts of the Empire the arrangements of the late 
Governor-General, however despotic, had been mostly attended 
with success, Rawlinson had bees sent to look after Indian 
interests in the Persian Gulf*-on the other boundary, Broad- 
foot had taken the place of an unsuccessful Commissioner 
in Tenasserim. The Nizdm’s, affairs were in a bad condition, 
and Ellenborough had contemplated the possibility of the 
administration of the State being assumed by the British 
Government, but at the eleventh hour the Nizdm had agsecd to 
introduce all the desired reforms. IIenry Lawrence had been 
sent as Resident to KAthmdndu; and, after a sanguinary 
political crisis, “order reigned” in Nepaly 

In Audh, Pollock was Resident in the room of Low, promoted 
to Haidarabad, The “King,” whom Low had enthroned on 
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that memorable July night,* just seven years ago, had died 
and been succeeded by a son of the Nazir-ud-din breed, under 
whom all went to ruin, One of Hardinge’s first duties was 
to address to this worthless ruler a warning which was com- 
pletely, though silently, ignored, This matter will be more 
fully noticed hereafter, 

Outram had been provided for in the Southern Mahratta 
country, where he soon had an opportunity of showing his 
qualities, doubted or denied by Napier and Ellenborough, 

By the time of Radja Sher Sinh’s murder (1843) the active 
and able British agent, George Clerk, had been transferred, as 
Lieutenant-Governor, to Agra; and his successor was a less 
competent man, in kad hedlth besides. The New Government 
at Lahore was weak and distracted ; carried on nominally by 
Jinddn Kour, mother of the infant Maharaja, Dulip Sinh, under 
an opposition on the part of Guldb Sinh, the Rajput Chief of 
Jammu, whose nephew—Hira Sinh—was, {ifor the time, in 
power as Prime Minister. Anxious to furnish the Pretotians 
of the Khalsa with distant and dangerous occupation, Hira Sinh 
marched the hulk of the army towards the Sutlej, The agent 
addressed Lord Ellenborough i in terms of exaggerated acerbity 
against Hira Sinh, and the Govegnor-General wisely resumed 
thé preparations ‘already briefly noted. Other misunder- 
standings followed, in which the British officials unfortunately 
gave the Sikhs some grounds of just complaint; and while 
these disputes were still pending, Col. Richmond—the agent in 
question—took sick leave, and Broadfoot was sent to relieve him.t 

On the 1st November, 1844, the new agent assumed charge 
of his post, and he had a conference with the envoy of the 
Lahore Government a few cays later. It was soon evident that 
the Durbar was in great trouble, ‘both with the Sikh aristocracy 
and with the army; and that thére was a disposition to urge 
the grievances above noticed, yet without any apparent wish 
for war. But Jinddn Kéur, known as “the Rdni” and mother 
of the boy Mahardja,t was restless and secretly planning the 


e 
* Sec CHAPTER XVIL, Section x. 
+ Richmond was soon after transferred to Lucknow, véce Sir George 
Pollock, promoted to be military Member-of-Council at Calcutta. 
t It is said by Sir I Griffin to be doubtful if she was the mother of 
Dulip, and certain that Ranjit was not his father, (“Ranjit Sinh,” Rulers 
of India) 
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destruction of the Minister, Ilira Sinh, There were, in fact, 
three parties: the Rajputs of Jammu—of whom the Minister 
was one—had the apparent and legitimate power; the Sikh 
nobles formed a regular opposition; but the arbitiament was 
likely to lie with the Army-Committecs, This the Rani had 
found out, and was beginning to act upon her discovery, 

Before the end of the year these plots developed, so that the 
Minister was attacked, and forced to fly from Lahore. Ile 
made for Jammu, the mountain-home of his family, but was over. 
taken and killed before he had got many miles on the way. For 
some time the Rani profited by his death; for his uncle, Gulab, 
was too intimidated to leave the hills; while the army was quite 
willing to leave to others the semhance @f power so long as 
there was double pay to be had, The Rani, who was personally 
popular, governed through her brother, Jowdhir Sinh, 

The next few months were full of anxiety: for her, and for 
the British, It tbcaome to have to repeat the old story of 
involuntary aggression, but from the correspondence of the 
period one can hardly avoid the conclusion that both Haydinge 
and his agent on the Sutlej were really using great exertions to 
avoid a collision to which there could be but one end.* Nor 
does it appear that the nomjnal rulers of the Punjab—Jowdhir 
Sinh, the Rdni’s brother, and>her favourite Lal Sinh—fad 
originally any feeling of personal hostility, or violent desire to 
enter upon a struggle with the British Government, a course 
opposed alike to the traditions of the late Ranjit, and to their 
own sense of inferior means. Yet the Rani’ssseerct mind was 
already unfavourable to peace, The Treasury at Lahore was 
becoming exhausted; Jowdhir Sinh had no popularity, nor 
administrative experience ; Guldb Sinh was not Iikely to remain 
long quiet, Qn the British side there was much reason to mis- 
trust the sepoys of the Bengal army, who saw a host on the 
other bank of the river extosting double pay from their em- 
ployers, and had for some time shown a spirit of insubordination 
in their own ranks, In such circumstances it would have been 
worse than idle to neglect preparations; and Hardinge 
gradually increased his forces at Mecrut and Ambdla, and 
caused the train of boats, provided by his predecessor, to be 
moved from the Indus to Tirozpur, These movements were, 

* Hardinge’s maxim was:—‘The Punjab must be*either Sikh or * 
British.” But he preferred that, if possible, it should be Sikh, 
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of course, observed by the Lahore Goveynment and the Silh 
army, To the former it seemed natural to appeal to the power 
which had been allied with old Ranjit for protection against 
Pretorian violence. To the latter it was by many supposed 
to be indifferent how soon matters came to a crisis with 
troops to whom they knew themselves superior in numbers, 
and may have believed themselves not unequal in other 
respects,* 

Nevertheless, no one seemed anxious for war; and the best 
observers—both at the time and ever since—have agreed that 
the Governor-General's preparations were the least that could 
be made, for purely defensive purposes. He was consistent in 
refusing to lend hés troops to the Durbar; and he kept the 
members clearly informed of his intentions to hold them 
answerable for their own misconduct, 

So passed the summer of 1845. Napiergontinued his ener- 
getic course of action against the maiaudjng clans of Upper 
Sindh; where, however, his operations on the Multan border 
are believed to have added to the difficulties of the situation, 
Elsewhere tranquillity prevailed north of the’ Narbada and 
the Mdhdnadi: it seemed ag if all Hindustan was occupied in 
watching the gathering clouds on the north-west horizon. That 
théy might burst in storm wag probably the general idea, even 
though those best informed could hardly feel quite certain as to 
the time or manner. From the letters written at the time by 
Broadfoot and his assistant at Firozpur——Captain Peter 
Nicolson—it is ¢lear that a pacific course was followed, tending 
to the maintenance of a “buffer-State” between the Sutlejand 
the Indus, even if such a policy should involve the ignoring of 

* petty affronts. 

The abiding anxiety arose ftom confused rights upon the 
left—or British—bank of the river, where the Durbar asserted 
inadmissible claims to sovereignty over lands which were 
inextricably included in British districts although left in Ranjit’s 
possession by the Treaty of 1808. Over these an undisturbed 
ownership had been always allowed, but the claim to rule was 


* The Khalsa army was ieturned at the time as 88,662 men with 484 
guns, while the Governar-General had accumulated a force about 40,000 
strong with 100 pieces of artillery, between Delhi and the Sutley, The Sikh 
troops wete instbordinate ; but their military discipline was high and their 
spirit that of a dominant class, 
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necessarily repudiated by the Biitish, Yet this alone would 
never have led to war, which was, moreover, deprecated by the 
most enlightened Punjab statesmen, from the astute Raja of 
Jammu to the cultivated Muslim Councillor, Fakir Azizudin, 
But Jowdhir Sinh was a drunken Jayvene on whom no con- 
siderations of wisdom or of honour had any effect, and he now 
began to listen to the arguments of his able but unprincipled 
sister, the Rani, who was actuated only by a desire that the 
army should be employed away frora Lahore, if not destroyed 
by the British. Dux femina facti, 

About the middle of the year the Governor-Géneral 
resolved to visit the north-west as soon as the rainy season 
should be over ;,in the meanwhile he“receival from Broadfoot a 
warning sent by Raja Guldb Sinh, to the effect that there would 
be war after the Dasahra.* The wily Rajput was already 
planning to makeginterest for himself with the power against 
whom he saw the Sikhs would soon be dashed—to their own 
destruction—in spite of the warnings of their wisest counsellors, 
and even in spite of their own occasional misgivings, The 
soldiers, at oné time, even turned on their tempters; and, on 
the 21st September, slew the Rani’s brother, the drunkard 
Jowahir, The ruthless woman continued her course: weeping 
over her brother in the ,open fret, reviling the soldiery wlth 
unveiled face, she never ceaséd to blind, inflame, and mislead 
the dull-witted janisarics, As a contemporaneous English 
writer observed, the Rani yielded to the army, “encouraged its 
excesses; called its madness reason; and urged it on in the 
hope of guiding it to destruction, History scarcely records a 
conception more bold and able,” + 

Reports were now continually reaching the British officers of 
attempts to seduce the sepoys from their allegiance ; and these 
attempts were probably the work of the Hindustdnis in the Sikh 
army, who were able to tell their countrymen and kinsmen in 
the British service of raised pay and relaxed control, To a 
British officer on the frontier the waining was about this time 
addressed by a native gentleman, “to send for plewty of 


* The autumnal feast was usually regarded as the opening-time for 
military opeiations in India, This is believed by fhe Hindus to be the day 
on which Rama set out on his gieat campaign. The war did not, in this 
instance, begin till a month later. : 

t Herbert Edwardes, “ Calcutta Review,” No, 46, 
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Europeans, and to remember that no reliance could be had in 
regard to the Hindustdni forces.” 

At Jast, in the third week of November, Broadfoot was able 
to assure the military authorities that the army had swallowed 
the bait and threatened the chicfs with destruction unless led 
immediately across the Sutlej, On the 24th Fakir Azizudin 
uttered his last warning; and the old high priest—Ram Sinh— 
solemnly adjured Raja Lal Sinh to recollect that the whole 
Sikh nation would be heki answerable for the follies of the 
army; but the Rdja—who was then at the head of affairs— 
could only reply that if he did not lead them on the soldiers 
would kill him.* s iN 

On the sth Decdmber the death of Azizudin, was reported; 
and Rajas Tej Sinh and Lal Sinh with anxious hearts moved 
towards the Sutlej, which they began to cross on the 8th. The 
crossing was complete by the 15th, when mi Sinh, leaving his 
associate to mask Firozpur with sixteen battalions of foot and 
twenty squadrons of horse, threw his main body into an 
intrenghed camp at Firozshd4h, and advanced to meet and— 
if possible—surprise Sir H. Gough, who was marching some- 
what negligently up with g British force of 11,000 men, 
including some cavalry and light field-batteries, Ldél Sinh 
came upon them at the villagf of Mudki as they were sitting 
down to breakfast on the 18th, The British cavalry, attacking 
the enemy’s horse on both wings, laid bare and enveloped the 
flanks of the infantry; and Gough's line, pushing on with the 
bayonet, drove tfem back with the loss of seventeen guns out of 
twenty-two that they had brought into the field, . 

After this battle—in which the victors had 215 killed, inclu- 
sive of Sir R. Sale + and Sit* J. McCaskill—the army halted for 
two days, during which three fresh 1egiments arrived, and the 


* The Raja was afterwards a political ptisoner in the authoi’s charge, 
‘He was a handsome, agreeable-mannered man; not personally biave. 
Neither he nor Tej Sinh was a Sikh. There was a general idea at the 
time that the chiefs had been bought by the Government of India; but 
there isqo evidegce in support of this view. Guldb, indeed, had endeavoured 
to negotiate, but the Goveinor-Geneial did not send him any reply. The 
conduct of the other two is explained by their not being Sikhs, nor secure of 
their liyes from the army. 

+ Sale’s extraordinary’ career, of over half-a-century, mcluded Seringa- 
patam, Mauritius, Burma, and the whole of the Afghdn war, He was 
struck by a grape-shot on the field of Mudki, and died the same day. 
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Governor-General had his name put in orders as second in 
command to Sir H. Gough. On the atst the British moved up 
to the west of Firozshth* to mect Sir J. Litiler, who was 
directed to march down from Firozpur; and with him a 
junction was effected, about 3 P.M, a short distance from the 
west front of the Sikh intrenchment, near the village of Bah, 
Asin so many of Gough’s actions, conditions were untoward: 
the columns did not move against the encmy’s works until late 
in the afternoon of the shortest day in the year; one attack 
failed because the troops were thrown into alarm by an 
unauthorised (and injudicious) order—but not until the 6and 
Foot fad lost nearly 200 men; no durable impression was 
produced on thg enemy ; and the British tr®ops were left, some 
in one spot, some in another, without food or shelter, through 
the long winter night. Next morning, however, they took the 
Sikh intrenchmeng; and, although Tej Sinh came up with 
10,000 fresh troops, he did not dare—or did not care—to 
attempt its recovery. The British lost 2200, killed and 
wounded; among the killed being the able and intrepid 
Broadfoot, ‘The Governor-General—in writing to Ellen- 
borough—spoke most disparagiggly of the native troops, 
attributing all his success ta the Europeans} The news of 
these events caused much anxiely at home, and ‘measures were 
taken to enable Hardinge, should he deem it necessary, to 
assume command of the army in the field, The battle of 
Firozshdéh was of that kind that—as the Governor-General him- 
self observed—another such victory might shtke the Empire, 
Technical difficulties, joined to Hardinge’s own delicacy, delayed 
the supercession of Gough until the necessity had ceased, 

In point of fact—as is well obs¢rved by a modern historian 
—that ambiguous action was, in fact, decisive Had the Sikhs 
repulsed the British from the intrenchment and captured the 
cantonment of Firozpur, these wag nothing to prevent them 


* So named from a local saint; the lite of “Shah” is sometimes given 
to Muslim devotees. 

+ “Our native cavalry did not behave well, .. . Tho, British infantry 
carried the day, I can’t say I admiie sepoy fighting.” After the war he 
asked dl Sinh whether the Sikhs had ordeis to spare the sepoys? The 
Raja answered, “ Whoever comes against the Khlsa is teated as a foe; 
but with those who do not come, what is there to be done?” The Raja 
related this to the author with his own lips. 

} Malleson, “Decisive Battles of India.” 
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from raising the country and becoming masters of Hindustan, 
The consequence of their defeat, on ,the other hand, was to 
leave them with no chance but to get back to their own land as 
best they might. Like the stout soldiers that they were, 
they would not accept this position without another struggle; 
but their failure was a foregone conclusion. Having, on 
January 28th, undergone another defeat, from Sir H, Smith at 
Aliwdl, they resolved to make a stand upon the Sutlej; and 
Gough—who was awaiting heavy guns and other reinforcements 
—was constrained to give them time to intrench themselves 
there. The position which they selected was near the village 
of Sobraon, to the east of Firozpur, where they covered the 
ferry of Hariké, joiting both banks of the Sutlej by a fortified 
bridge of boats, 

Gough moved upon their works in the dawn of the roth 
February, 1846: they were garrisoned byg20,000 men; the 
left and centre had sixty-seven guns in batted , the right, other- 
wise the weakest fortification, was only protected by samburas, 
or culverins; but batteries of heavier metal, commanded the 
position from the right bank of the river, A fotce of cavalry, 
amounting to 10,c00 men, under Raja Lal Sinh, held themselves 
in readiness higher up the stream, near Hariké, the chief 
command within the works beiify under Tej Sinh. The British 
force, when joined by the troops from Ludidna, amounted to 
16,000 men, with an effective battering-train and twenty troops 
or companies of field-artillery. After three hours’ bombard- 
ment from the fieavy guns had failed to subdue the fire of the 
works, a division of all arms, under Sir R, Dick, attacked them 
on their weak point, the right; while Generals Smith and 
Gilbert marched against the hetter-protected left, After a 
stubborn fight, in which each column was in turn repulsed and 
rallied, the British entered at all points; Tej Sinh fled, breaking 
the bridge of boats; there wasea hand-to-hand fight of two 
hours’ duration within the works, and then all was over, 
Dashing into the stream, the Sikh soldiers were followed by the 
horse-artillery, where, as the Commander-in-Chief said in his 
dispatch, they “suffered a terrible carnage.” Their total loss 
has been variously estimated, the highest number stated being 
8000." The Britishe lost 320 killed—among them being 
Sir R. Disk, killed as he was entering the intrenchments, and- - 

Edwardes alone suggests a higher total, 
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sixteen other officers, The wounded amounted to over 2000, 
of whom 146 were cammissioned officers, The Governor. 
General had directed the operations in the hottest of the fire, 

But the spirit of the Khalsa was broken at Jast,* Advance. 
ing to Kasur, the Governor-General was met on the u5th by 
Guldb Sinh and the chief Sikh sirdars, with whom he negotiated 
the preliminaries of a treaty, shortly afterwards concluded 
formally at Lahore. By that agreement the Durbar ceded the 
Jalandhar Dudb—or tract between the Sutlej and the Biyés— 
and also Kashmir, the government of which was made over 
to the wily RAja of Jammu on his advancing the kror of. 
rupees-one million Rx—which had been claimed as war- 
indemnity, but, could not be furnished ffom the exhausted 
Treasury of Lahore, The Rani was left in the position of 
titular head of the Regency during the minoity of young 
Dulip; Lal Sinh being Vazir, and Henry Lawrence—who had, 
on Broatlfoot’s death, been summoned from Nepal—being 
appointed British Resident. This application of the dual 
system began in March, 1846, but did not last very long.@ 

One of the'servants of the Sikh State was a Muslim named 
Shaikh Imdm-ud-din, the Goveraor of Kashmir, When the 
Raja of Jammu attempted to qare possession of the valley 
under the treaty this man refused to acknowledge the Raja’s 
authority; but, when Lawrence took up some battalions of 
sepoys supported by Durbar troops, the Shaikh at once sub- 
mitted, pleading that he had been acting under orders of the 
Durbar; and, producing a Aarwdna bearing Lal. Sinh’s seal, 
in poof of the assertionf Ldl Sinh was brought to trial 
before a court presided over by Cugric, the Foreign Secrctary, 
and being found guilty of treasanable practice, was cleported into 
Hindustan by orders of the Governor-General, 

This affair, combined with a number of general considera- 
tions, shook the confidence of Lord Hardinge in a scheme 


* When the Réni first urged the aimy to march against the Lritish, they 
refused, saying they would be 1unning upon certain death (“Haylinge,” 
p81), ee 

} Hardinge and Gough were made Viscounts, and minor honoms wee 
bestowed on other officers, The troops received a giatuity of twelve 
months’ pay, * 

} Lamence was accompanied to Kashmir by General I Wheeler, 
afterwards to do and die, almost by his side, in a stl grkerhour of 
treason, 
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of administration never very hopeful, It was now proposed 
that the country should be ayowedly put under the control 
of the British Resident, and a new treaty was accordingly 
offeréd to the Durbar, which was concluded before the end of 
the year 1846; the form of a Sikh Council of Regency was 
maintained, and an annual payment of twenty-two lakhs 
of rupees was fixed as payable by the Durbar for the expenses 
of the British troops in the Punjab. The Rani was obliged 
to retire on a handsome sallowance, and English officials took 
the place of most of the native chiefs in the internal adminis- 
tration of the country. In addition to these was the Resident's 
brother John, who’ was appointed Commissioner ,of the 
Jalandhar Dudb, @here he at once set to wark to introduce 
a revenue settlement. 

At the time of the war it had been estimated that the 
population of the Punjab Proper was alput three millions, 
of whom not more than one-sixth had” been Sikhs; that 
confraternity being one of religion, not of race, so that the 
son ef a Sikh father is not a Sikh until he has undergone 
the initiatory rite. Now, in no part of the country had the 
Sikh religion been propagated with more success than in the 
Jalandhar Dudb; and, in no region had the evil results of 
military domm®ation been mre apparent, one-half the gross 
produce was often taken from the Gentiles, beside cesses and 
transit-dues, under which pioduction and distribution alike 
staggered, The Rajput, we are told, was an especial object 
of Sikh oppres%ion; and all of them, who had any pretence 
to wealth or influence, were mercilessly crushed. The*Sikh 
idea was to recognise nothing higher than the actual tiller of 
the soil, and whoever was rot a member of the creed and militia 
of the Khalsa was only valued as a yielder of revenue; the view, 
in a word, once taken by Ald-ud-din Khiljii Such was the 
system which encountered the British administrators in the 
Southern Punjab, and such the need of some reasonable and 
humane plan for the encouragement of industry and other 
latente ygsourges,* hor 

Meanwhile the Sikhs were far from real submission; and 
the plots against order, which are to be regarded in India as 
among the most horcourable dangers of civilisation, were work- 
ing far and. wide beneath the surface, At Patna—under the 

* Tobetson Fo Sultan Ald-ud din and his view, v. suf. vol. i, p, 56. 
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rule of Sir Herbert Maddock, Deputy-Governor of Bengal— 
rumours were found to be rife, aimed at unsettling the minds 
of the people, Hindus and Muslims alike; while the sepoys of 
the neighbouring cantonment were being tempted to deseition 
and mutiny, In Lahore itself the slaughter of horned cattle 
always a sore subject with Sikhs as with ordinary ITindus— 
was worked as a grievance by agitators, who persuaded the 
chandlers to close their shops, and thus inflict on the Govern- 
ment the clamours of a public deprived of food.* The example 
was followed by the trade in Jalandhar, but it was put down at 
both places by a mixture of firmness and conciliation, 

Still, on the whole, Henry Lawrence thought that the Punjab 
was settling down, In January, 1848, he aftepted an invitation 
to return to Europe with the retiiing Governor-General ; his 
place as Resident with the Lahore Regency—in point of fact 
Governor of the Pynjab—being transfei1ed to Currie (now Sir 
Frederick) by virtue of a barorietcy, 

[The best account of the first Punjab war is that furnished 
by Sir 1, Lawrence to the “Calcutta Review,” and included in 
a collection of his “Essays written in India,” published as a 
book in 1859. See also the “ITistory of the Sikhs,” by Captain 
J. D, Cunningham, of which the gecond edition appeared in 1853, 
The “Career of G, Broadfoot” contains much interesting corre- 
spondence ; some remaiks on the war, from the standpoint of a 
young staff-officcr, will be found in “Memorials of Herbert 
Edwardes,” Vol, [. Most of these events are skilfully sum- 
marised in Trotter's “ History of India, from 1836 to 1880,” Vol, 
I, Captain L. J. Trotter served with the and Bengal fustliers 
from 1848.) For social, industrial, and fiscal facts, refer to Sir 
L, Griffin's monograph on Rayjit already cited. “Hardinge” 
(in the same series) is an interesting narrative, by the present 
Lord Hardinge, who was by his father's side at Firozshdh and 
through the entire campaigns Some facts—such as the pro- 
posed supercession of the Commander-in-Chief—are made 
public for the first time in this very skilful little book. 

SECTION 2—It is remarkable how much has begi# done 
for Indfa by Governors who took office at an advanced age, 
and after a long service as military men, The administiations 


: . ‘ . 
This is one of the curious foims of negative resistance learned by the 
Hindus from centwies of alien oppression. It is not oftep- (Set against 
the British, and appears to be dying out by slow egree 
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of Lords Cornwallis, Hastings, and William Berttinck are all 
instances of soldier rulers who—thoughdriven into defensive 
warfare—abstained from aggressive policy, and devoted as 
much attention as they were able to command to the business 
of peaceful reform. Hardinge was conspicuous in the same 
honourable and useful field of labour. His political work 
requires brief notice before considering his domestic adminis- 
tration, 

A contemporary writereobseryed that if the Punjab had been 
a recent difficulty, yet the chronic difficulty of Indian administra- 
tion was always Audh.* No Native State had greater, or more 
long-standing, claims upon the attention of the Government} the 
princes had, ever since thé days of Warren Hagtings, abstained 
from all appearance of hostility, while their treasury had 
always been open to the Company’s service in the time of need; 
the people, on the other hand, remaininggliable to a certain 
amount of oppression which they might have resisted had it not 
been backed by British bayonets, Hence the constant problem 
—to gupport the ruler, yet provide for honest rule—was, perhaps, 
worse than difficult, and must have often appéared insolible, 
The reader may remember Bentinck’s attempt to deal with this, 
and the omission of Auckland Jo inform the “King” of the 
fa& that the treaty, in which entinck’s Jeading principle had 
been embodied, was not confirmed’ by the authorities in 
London, That principle—it may be recollected—was that all” 
interference should be limited to the control of a European 
superintending finctionary ruling—as far as possible—through 
native officials, and accountable to the Audh treasury fow the 
entire surplus revenue; and even that amount of control was 
to be withdrawn so soon "as the requisite reform had been 
effected and its continuance secured, Such was also the idea 
which governed Hardinge’s original arrangements in the 
Punjab; and though in that case it broke down, as we have 
seen, yet there was no reason why it might not have been tried 
in Audh, Hardinge, however, did not wish to go even so far 
as that with so helpless, yet so friendly, a State, The harmless 
old man whom Colonel Low had enthroned had died “in May, 


* “Calcutta Review,” 1847, (Afterwards included in Sir H. Lawrence’s 
Essays, cited at the end 6f the last section.) Lawrence was much opposed 
to the remedzof annexation, advocating Bentinck’s principle, and protesting 
against a =n Audh revenue going into British hands, 

° 
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1842, having been succeeded—as observed above—by Amjad 
Ali, one of the old Schpol of debauched princes who quite 
neglected all public duties, The revenue was collected by 
contractors and grantees, and spent in fireworks and the 
building of seraglios, At the outset of Hardinge’s administra. 
tion ,the British Resident at the court of this potentate was 
Colonel Richmond, the predecessor of Broadfoot on the frontier; 
and he soon had to invoke the support of the Government to 
his remonstrances, The Governmeitt at that time, indeed, 
contented itself with friendly advice, The maladministration— 
so “His Majesty” was reminded—was extreme, and must be 
repaired, An apparently capable Minister had been dismissed, 
contrary to the expressed desire ‘of th@ British Resident, 
Warned that this course of conduct could not be approved, the 
King reinstated his dismissed Minister; but a good deal of 
‘ground for complejnt continued to arise, and unfortunately 
Colonel Richmond had not strength of character or influence 
for its removal, At length, in April, 1847, a scandalous scene 
occurred within the very precincts of the palace, in which the 
Minister was attacked by armed men and held to ransom, The 
offenders were, indecd, arrested; dout the Resident—who had 
actually been an eye-witnessrof - their violence—assured then 
that they might escape if they fileased; or, if they elected to 
stand a trial, that their lives should be spared, The Governor- 
General was naturally displeased: the word of a high 
British official must be kept; but he determined to go to 
Lucknow in person, and to take security against the 
recursence of such events; while immediate beginnings 
should be made in the reform of the revonue administra. 
tion, It was a gencrous cfforg and gave one more proof—if 
such were needed—of the goodness of heart which was a pro- 
minent characteristic of Lord Hardinge, As matters were to 
turn out, we may, perhaps, be* allowed to regret that no one 
remembered Bentinck’s treaty; if the principle of European 
control, with a competent Resident, could then have been 
adopted, the people of Audh might have been saved tnuch 
suffering, and a doubtful page of British Indian History been 
otherwise written, But Hardinge contented himself with once 
more repeating the old warnings ; and tlte King, with ready 
tears, made the usual promises of amendment, Pte 

A yet more serious matter arose in South Oriss¢ ; where the 
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British officials had, for some time past, been engaged in 
endeavours to put down the barbaroug practice of human sacri- 
fice, once—it is believed—widespread, if not general, but of late 
confined to the Khonds, or Kandhs, of that region.* . These 
barbarous people, depending on vicissitudes of season for the 
natrow margin between living and starving in their remote 
forests, were in the habit of propitiating the powers of Nature 
by the rite known in their language as “Meria.” The mean- 
ing of this was, in a word, the immolation of captive youths; 
who—on the day appointed—were either decapitated at once, 
or, in many cases, bound toa stake before a crowd of Khonds, 
each of whom, at the priest’s signal, cut off a slice of the flesh 
from the tremblin® and ‘shrieking victim until death came to 
his relief. The pieces of human flesh were then carried off, 
and being buried in the fields, were held to cause fertility. It 
was reported that as many as twenty-fivg young persons—of 
both sexes—had been thus sacrificed at a single festival; and 
ever since the year 1836 British officers had been employed, 
withepartial (but not complete) success, in making war upon 
this senseless and cruel custom, The beginning was made by 
Major Campbell, of the Madras army, from whose memoir we 
derive our knowledge of the ject, Other districts, under 
the Madras Government, wefe also partly inhabited by these 
wild clans: who were, however, most numerous in the border- 
State ruled by the tributary Rajput Chief of Bod. The Khonds 
—though barbarous—are a proud and aristocratic race, brave 
and generous, ©The best results were obtained among them 
after Campbell had left on account of his health, His suceessor 
was Major S, C. Macpherson, who lived among the Khonds 
until he wort their trust, As atproof of respect and confidence, 
they gave him several hundreds of captives destined for the 
Earth-god; and, while accepting this curious present, Mac- 
pherson not only prevented tany further kidnapping, but 
persuaded the Khond priests to teach their followers that the 
flesh of goats or buffaloes would be equally agreeable to a 
hungty,Deity. He had, however, to undergo many vicissitudes ; 


* vy, sup, vol. i, p. 28, The Kandhs, Khands, or Khonds, are said to 
be an aboriginal tribe, and their ideas and customs are interesting ag 
probable factors in the evolution of Modern Hinduism, which was, perhaps, 
indebted-<otfjem for its sanguinary Deity, Siva (or Mahadeo in the darker 
aspect).—y “ Ymperial Gazetteer,’ én voc. “ Kandhs.” 
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some of the wilder clans rebelled and attacked his camp; he 
was at one time removed from his post on the ground that 
rebellion had.been provoked by his measures, But he obtained 
a complete success at last, and having at the expense of his 
own comfort got a footing among the simple savages, he 
addressed himself most honourably to their tenderest point— 
their sense of the necessity of impartial justice. When the 
ihond clans saw that the white chicf and his assistants could 
heat and decide honestly between, contending villages, that 
craving for order which is a primary want with all high-minded 
people, caused them to yield, to Macpherson's wishes, a com- 
pliance which they had been too proudeto give upon compul- 
ston, This noble conquest of a noble rage was almost com- 
pleted before Hardinge laid down his office, though Macpherson 
was not entirely exonerated until the next administration,* 

Nor was the reformation of these brave savages the only 
effort of Hardinge’s Government, The rite of Sati, widow- 
burning, which Bentinck had put down in British India, 
continued to be practised in States beyond the limits of direct 
British rule; while the wholesale extermination of girl-babes 
was widely prevalent in both classes of territory among the 
higher classes of Hindus. In thé former matter the Govern- 
ment of India could only inféPjose by way of s«emonstrante ; 
but in such things all depends on tone; and the remonstrances 
of Hardinge’s Government were so conveyed as to produce 
obedience, It was not otherwise in the matter of female 
infanticide; for even in British India the Government did not 
thing coercion was likely to do good in such a delicate business ; 
nevertheless care was taken to Iet it be seen that the practice 
was highly repugnant to the ruling -power; and a keynote was 
thus struck, which has never sifice ceased to vibrate} 

In this, and in many other instances, notice was given to all 
who had the necessary power, of perception, that a now era 


* A Meria sacrifice is recorded as having taken place, in Vizagapatam 
district, so late as 1849, when three victims were killed. They hgd been 
sold by stheir parents for sixty rupees.— Imperiale Gatettee? i vor 
* Bundaré” 

+ The custom consists rather of refusing to preserve life than of actual 
bloodshed ; and is founded on the difficulty of psoviding for girls in later 
life, Side by side has grown up a system of buying kidnagped female 
infants: both practices are being gradually restrained, 
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was beginning for India. Despite a most perilous and momen- 
tous war, in which the Govetnor- General of more than sixty 
years hazarded himself like the common soldiery, the work of 
moral change continued to be steadily pressed upon the 
country. 

In the Punjab and Hindustan resistance was in proportion to 
the hardness of the popular fibre.* The Lahore Durbar, indeed, 
acquiesced in the disgrace of Lal Sinh and the deposition of 
the Rani; but they knew well enough that the Khdlsa, though 
subdued for the moment, was by no means cowed or tamed. 
In consequence of their earnest prayer, the new treaty of 
December, 1846, now made provision for the presence in the 
Punjab ofa force of Brilish troops, ostensibly as a garrison for 
Lahore: this had been formerly refused, but “the objections 
to it were now removed because, under the new arrangement, 
the jurisdiction of the Biitish Resident was to be supreme, so 
as to avoid the unseemly spectacle of native ‘nisrule backed by 
European military power. The treaty, concluded at Bhyrowal, 
on December 26th, inaugurated the new order for the land of 
the Five Waters, - 

In the North-West Provinces, too, there was a sense of 
coming transformation, like fhe breath of early spring, The 
enquiries set gn foot by Regufition Ix, of 1833 had led to 
organic changes in the tenure of land, It was found that 
during the past two generations many titles had arisen which 
seemed opposed to the prosperity of the people, Under the 
Mahratta anarchy usurpations of all sorts had encroached on 
the right of the fisc; while the Brilish conquest had broyght 
in a system of transfer by auction-sale under decrees of court, 
which were not only opposed ah popular sentiment, but often 
collusive and fiaudulent, Lieutenant-Governor who 
succeeded George Clerk was T. C, Robertson, whose name 
first occurred in these pages when we were dealing with 
Lord Ambherst’s negotiations in Burma, This experienced 
and high-minded official did all that he could to restrain the 
zeal of, his Revenue-Board; but during the administration of 
Lord Hatiing€ herretired, and was succeeded by an officil of the 
opposite school, Mr James Thomason was the son of a pious 
Bengal Chaplain ; and, was himself a man of strong convictions, 
inclining, in civil affairs, to the verge of Benthamite Democracy, 

— * y, CHAPLER I, (val, i, p. 5) 
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He did not see the use of the various kinds of encumbrance 
which had arisen like parasitic growths in the darkness of the 
past, And when he folnd that claims of this kind were sup- 
ported by false testimony and forged deeds, his sometimes 
pedantic benevolence became righteous indignation, which 
perhaps extended to a whole class blame due for the fault of 
a few individuals, It became the rule for the Seltlement- 
Officers to cast all the burden of proof on the Talukdar, and if 
his title were not quile convincing, ¢o refer him to a court of 
law, unless he agreed to accept the terms offered ; these, broadly 
stated, were equivalent to a rent-charge of 18 per cent. on the 
balance settled on the estate. Thus, in an estate of which the 
net-produce was reckoned at Rs; 41000, gif the Government 
demand were fixed at Goo, the remaining 4oo would be 
charged with an annuity of seventy-two to the Talukdar; and 
if he were dissatisfied he was told to plead his already-discredited 
cause in a Civil Court. To the credit of the District-Judges, ° 
let it be added that they.often decided these cases against the 
known disposition of the Government; but the Talukdars as 
often prejudictd their own cases by the evidently fraudulent 
nature of the evidence which they thought it neccssary to 
produce.* 

In the matter of auctions of Janded propertyMr Thomson 
had less chance of carrying out his philanthropic intentions, It 
was doubtless most painful to him to sce the families of the 
yeomanry reduced to the status of predial serfs for no greater 
fault than lack of prevision, or simply of functuality, But 
therg was no remedy excepting what might be afforded hy 
enjoining caution and forbearance on the European District- 
Officers. When the interest of the mdiguedrs (revenue-payers) 
had been converted into “property,” it had to be clothed with 
all the attributes and conditions of property, as much when 
these were opposed to the wishes of the owners as when they 
were obviously to their advantage. Thus does the introduction 
of civilised ideas disturb long-established barbarism, 

The only cure for these “growing-pains” of socielyeis the 
slow refhedy of knowledge; and for this Hatditlge Produced 
preliminaries in the very outset of his rule. On October roth, 

* True averments supported by false evidende make one of the chiof 


obstacles to the administration of justice in India—criminat no less than 
clyil. 
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1844, he issued a resolution which, mild and almost common- 
place as it may now appear, came upon the men of that day 
as a beneficent revelation, announcing ‘hat in future preference 
would be given, in first appointments, to candidates educated 
in the Government schools, The effect was instantaneous; 
in a community that is undergoing social transformation there 
is a fatal tendency to seek employment of the more dignified 
appearance; and India is not the only country in which the 
service of the Government,whether for that or for more ignoble 
reasons, has peculiar attractions. To the quick-witted and 
crowded Bengali population the Minute acted as if the 
millennium had opened; and a well-attended meeting of 
Baboos, in the mongh of December, testified tg the gratitude 
of the Calcutta gentry by a written address of thanks to the 
Governor-General. 

Nor were these symptoms of improvement entirely artificial 
or due to action of an alien Government, Following the 
example of Ram Mohan Ral, several Hindus overcame the 
influence of caste-rules and the fear of the “black-water” so far 
as to visit Europe. Of these, the one most remarkable alike for 
his wealth, ability, and the premature close of his courageous 
experiment, was Dwarka Nath Tagore, who went to London in 
1848 to make arrangements fog the training of Hindu medical. 
students. The noble innovator died in the following year, 
aged 51, and was interred at Kensal Green. His memory was 
honoured in Calcutta by the foundation of an educational 
endowment, to L& known by his name and applied to scholar- 
ships for Ilindus at the University of London, Among ather 
such spontaneous movements was one in which some generous 
reformers entered into a leagugin behalf of Hindu widows; 
but the feeling against re-marriage was too strong and general 
for much practical effect at the time, beyond a suggestion to 
the Hindu mind that its trammelling prescriptions were not 
laws of nature. 

Calcutta had gone far ahead of the rest of India. Neverthe- 
Jess a& Madras also a note of progress was audible, Lord 
Elphinst8he, the rlephew of the great Anglo-Indian bearé of the 
name, on laying down the Government of Fort S. George, 
was honoured by the mative public with a proposal that some 
educational foundations should bear his name in the Presidency 
College. Up to that time education of the higher sort had 
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been almost entirely confined to the schools and colleges of 
the missionaries in iin, an and the efforts of these good 
men had occasionally appeared more energetic than discreet. 
In the Tinnevelly district, about this time, serious riots had 
been thus caused, during which many villages of native 
Christians weie sacked and the inhabitants maltreated, The 
dispute gave rise to a serious judicial scandal, one principal 
result of which was the production, in the popular mind, of an 
impression that the British Goverament, by that time under 
Lord Tweeddale, was taking side with the missionarics, and 
leaning in the direction of propagation more than became the 
admigistration of a non-Christian land, In all the three 
“ Presidencies,’ of which British India was composed, questions 
of this kind were beginning to form topics of discussion in the 
newspapers, which was sometimes conducted with more zeal 
than knowledge, 

In the Upper Provinces Mr Thomason took another step, 
with the cordial approval of the Governor-General, in the 
foundation of a College of Civil Enginecring at Roorkee, near 
the Hurdwai® gorge, So far back as 1837-8 the attention of 
the Government of India had heen directed to the project of 
utilising the water of the Qgnges for purposes of irrigation, 
that year having been marked ,by a drought of long duration, 
and consequent dearth of great severity, Major (afterwards Sir 
Proby) Cautley was deputed to examine the Ganges at the 
point where it breaks into the plains, and on receipt of his 
report, a committee was appointed to discuss*the best means of 
catgying out the work with as little detriment as possible to the 
drainage and water communication of the country, It was at 
length resolved to make a naypigable canal, taken on the highest 
line of land in the neighbourhood, and the work was begun by 
Cautley, and carried on during his absence on leave by Colonel 
Baker. The erection of wowkshops and foundries at Roorkee 
suggested the plan of the college, which was designed by 
Captain Price of the Bengal army, and opened in 1847 under 
the charge of Lieutenant (now General) R., Maclagan, of 
Engin€ers, It soon became the most impoftant inStitution in 
the country, and may be said to have created an indigenous 
School of Civil Engineers, who have fyrnished the operative 
staff to whom India owes almost all her modern constructions, 
There is also at Roorkee a meteorological observatory, and it 
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is likewise the headquarter station of the corps of Bengal 
Sappers. : 

The opening of the Ganges Canal fox place in the time of 
THardinge’s successor, but like many other matters of that period 
owed its inception to the previous administration, Great credit 
is doubtless due to Lord Dalhousie for the measures of internal 
piogiess with which his name is popularly connected, but the 
student of history will not forget that it was the war-worn 
Hardinge who set on foot the due preparations for the telegraph, 
and for the reform of the Post-office, as it was Hardinge who 
began the system of State-aided railioads, and who set agoing 
the surveys for the ascént of the Bhore Ghat and the Great 
Eastern Railway. 

[In addition to books already cited see “Directions for 
Collectors, Notth-West Provinces,” Agta, 1846; and “Direc. 
tions for Settlement-Officers,” ditto, Calcutta, 1852, The 
author has been also aided by his own professional recollec- 
tions, and by a paper contributed to “ Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine,” in 1862.] é 

SECTION 3.—The financial year ending March, 1846, saw 
the North-West frontier cnlagged and an estimated futme 
addition to the land-revenues; pt the immediate result was 
a deficit of nearly one and a halémillion of rupees, 

The courageous and conscientious veteran who was at the 
head of the Indian Government had seen but little of business, 
nor had much occasion to study the science of finance, But he 
saw that the tim@ for retrenchment was come; he understood 
that economy must be undertaken, and he set about the dety 
in the manner most germane to his experience, In so doing 
he justified the estimate taken $by one who knew him well, 
“Hardinge,” said the Duke of Wellington, “was one who 
undertook nothing that he did not understand.” His present 
task was the reduction of the In@ian army, especially of the 
large branch of it belonging to Upper India, and known, not 
very accurately, as the atmy of Bengal.* 

In dy measure of army reform Hardinge was of qpinion 
that two obligatory points were to be firmly kept in view. The 
European portion of the force must be maintained in full 

* This odd nomenclaturé has persisted fiom the time of Clive to that of 


Lansdowne, so that the army which holds Peshawar and Lahore is still 
officially described as that of the Bengal Presidency. 
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strength, and the whole army must be so distributed as to 
leave no point on ‘the Noith-West frontier unguarded or 
unwatched, Since the Wateful year 1837 the forces had been 
gradually increased by 120,000 men; and, whatever might be 
the new duties involved by the treaty with the Punjab Durbar, 
it was a matter of absolute necessity to relieve the budget of 
some part at least of this heavy load. 

Haidinge -had already asked the Home Government to 
relieve him of his office before thesend of the year 1847, But 
he did not think it either fair or expedient to leave the carrying 
out of these retrenchments to his successor; and he knew that 
his experience as a military administrator would give him a real 
advantage in dealing with the mattd&y for laimsclf. 

The plan that he adopted enabled him to reduee the rank 
and file of the army by about 50,000 men, without creating 
suffering or complaint, It consisted in offering a bonus to 
every man willing to take his discharge, and anticipating the 
invalid-retirements by a twelvemonth, In this way the reduc- 
tions proceeded until the number of men in an infantry battalion 
stood at 800,’at a peace-footing, and the strength of a corps of 
cavaliy was brought down to 430, Yet, since no diminution 
took place in the number ofupfficers to each corps, the ranks 
could be expanded on the agproach of ware the efficifncy 
therefore of the army was not reduced in the same ratio as the 
expense, 

The total sum saved amounted to Rx, 1,160,000, The sum 
payable by the Lahore Durbar—as tribute*or subsidy—was 
Rxe220,000; and the revenue derived from the districts ceded 
under the treaty was Rx, 500,000, The total relief to the 
finances has been estimatedgat two millions; so that, when 
Hardinge laid down his office, there was a surplus—the first 
since the time of Laid W. Bentinck, 

The army was redistribeted so as to leave some spoils 
unguarded where the stationing of troops appeared wasteful, 
while important garrisons wete reinforeed. After the war there 
were 54,000 men between Delhi and Amritsir, wilh a batering- 
train and 120 field-guns.* Two movable columns complete 
in carriage and equipments, took especial charge of the Punjab, 
where a recrudescence of the mutinous qpirit of the dishanded, 


* These details arc taken fom Lawience, to whom they were furnished 
by Colonel Wood, Military Secretary to Lord Hardinge, 
. 
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but not disarmed, Khalsa troops might at any thoment occur, 
Each of these columns was, in fact, a perféct brigade, composed 
of a battalion of the British Line, three regiments of native 
infantry, and one of cavalry, with twelve field-guns: the first 
was commanded by Colin Campbell—afterwaids Lord Clyde— 
and the second by Colonel H, M. Wheeler. Four battalions of 
foot, with 20,000 native infantry, three regiments of cavalry, 
and seventy guns, were available as reserve. The whole force 
was under the command of Majox-General Sir John Littler, 

The health and comfort of the British soldier at the same * 
time received a first instalment of that solicitude which, by a 
most remarkable imprévement in health and reduction of the 
death-rate, has perhaps dofibled the efficiency ofsthis indispens- 
able bulwark of the Empire. The loss in the European army,, 
annually, is now less than fifty per thousand—inclusive of death 
and invaliding; what it was in the first half of the century 
there are no means of discovering, because no one paid any 
attention to the subject,* But the present extraordinarily low 
rate would never have been reached but for three reforms, all 
introduced by Hardinge—the establishment of* an increased 
number of convalescent depdts on the hills; the allowance of 
ice for hospitals; and the provigjon of punkhas to be worked in 
the’ barracks night and day thyoughout the hot weather, at the 
public expense, 

Another important work to which Hardinge attended— 
greatly to the benefit of the general public, as also to the 
comfort and dishatch of military movements—was the Grand 
Trunk Road from Calcutta to Delhi, Now that good raitway 
accommodation is complete over the whole of this line of country, 
that route is chiefly valuable fos local transport; but a broad 
toad planted with trees, and provided with rest-houses and 
wells, was a work of equal use and humanity at the time; and 
its maintenance should never b& neglected, A rebellion may 
easily cause interruption to railway communication; but a good 
road fs less easily destroyed; and it was seen in 1857 how 
essentfaljt might be to the dispatch of small but ingportant 
detachments, The postal-reform above referred to was devised 
and sent home for sanction under the orders of Lord Hardinge; 

* From 1870 to 1883, the rate diminished by twelve in the 1000, Fiom 


this one can conjecture what the diminution may have been during the 
previous twenty-three ygars between 1847 and 1870, 
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and transit-dues were abolished by him over the interior of the 
country, He watched and forwarded that noble undertaking, 
the Grand TrigonometNc Survey of India; while his artistic 
taste and spirit were displayed in the preservation of great 
monuments of former rulers; including the famous“ Taj Mahal,” 
which he found going to ruin on his visit to Agra, The health 
and self-respect of the citizens of the modern capital received 
their greatest impetus during this administration, under which 
an Act was passed through the Legislative Council whereby 
Calcutta was endowed with a Municipal Council, Under pro- 
gressive developments this has now expanded into an elective 
body ,providing for the water-supply,*drainage, and general 
management of the city; and speAdingeannually somewhere 
about half a million, But whatever be the nature of the expan- 
sion in the constitution and usefulness of this body, its first 
origination is due to Lord Hardinge; and to his forethought 
may be fairly ascribed the fact that what was once a haphazard 
collection of houses upon a pestilential swamp has become a 
capital worthy of a great empire; with 160 miles of géod roads, 
a population of near three-quarters of a million of human beings, 
and a general death-rate of thirty,per 1000,* 

Finally must be mentioned what may have scemed at,the 
time little more than an interest{jng experiment.* By encourag- 
ing the plantation of tea on Government estates, Hardinge 
founded a virtually new industry. In 1890 the total ex- 
portation of tea from India was valued at five millions and a 
quarter; and the British Islands took more tea from India than 
frone China, 

And now the time approached when this good and able 
public servant should lay dom his heavy burden, He was 
now in his sixty-fourth year, having spent nearly half a century 
in continuous and often arduous service, He returned to 
Calcutta from his last tour fi November, 1847, Those who 
can remember that period will connéct it in their memory with 
commercial disaster and the ruin of many a fair reputation. 
But they will also bear in mind the univaysah regpedt that 


* The Emopean death-rate of Calcutta is about fifteen per 1000, lower 
than that of most Emopean cities: and this in a locality known a century 
ago as “ Golgotha.” 

+ The Assam tea-plantations began before his time, but did not take 
their final development until some yeats later. 
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attended the wise and utiselfigh veteran. All classes of the 
Calcutta community combined to pay g f4rewell tiibute to the 
man who had ruled India with unsurgassed firmness, courtesy, 
and devotion: whose honowable exertions—for ten hours a 
day during three and a half years—had advanced their moral 
and physical well-being, and brought them prosperity and 
eace, 

: On the 24th of December, a meeting was held at the Town 
Hall of Calcutta, to give expression and effect to these feelings, 
and the natives present brought forward an important amend- 
ment to the proposed address which was ultimately incorpor- 
ated, with some modiffeation, This clause especially dwelt on 
the obligations confe:red £n India in the direction of the en- 
couragement of education, In acknowledging this address the 
Governor-General prominently referred to “the united voice of 
the Native and European inhabitants”; and begged his heareis 
to recollect that the welfare of the countiy must depend upon 
the identity of interests among all classes. A fine equestrian 
statue, by J. H. Foley, R.A,, on the plain in front of the Vice- 
regal Palace, perpetuates the gratitude and adrtuation of the 
people, . 
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SECTION 1-——Fhe undiscriminating ‘admifation of faice has 
led men to single out Lord Wellesley as the tdeal ruler of India 
and to talk as if Lord Dalhousie alone, in later days, came up to 
the Wellesley standaid. Perhaps a calm and attentive study 
of the facts briefly summed up in these pages may tend to 
modify that view. ‘We may even think that we come to sec 
that much of the nobler portion of what we had been inclined to 
attribute to those able statesmen was prepared, and even 
effected, by other hands. Most of all is it likely that we may 
learn to dilute the strength of ¢ur belief in the unaided power 
of any individuals, however intelligent or highly- placed; and to 
see that their work has been mosyly confined to the shaping of 
details: while the great current of history—in India and else. 
where—has been formed by the ngeds of man, and the natural 
process of evolution. 

Thus, when we think of Dalhousic as fixing the future 
destinies of British India, by bringing the frontiers into con- 
tact with Upper Burma, withthe Chinese Empire, and with 
Russian Turkestan, we ought not to forget that all those 
approaches had already begun, in the wais of Hastings, 
Amherst, and Auckland. TMe part of Dalhousie’s political 
conduct which was original has, indeed, been condemned by 
many good judges, and partly by the logic of events, while his 
solution,of the Punjab problem—which is less ppap to ispute— 
had been foreseen and prepared by Hardinge, his immediate 
predecessor. How that solution was eae will now be 
briefly shown, 

Lord Dalhousie landed in Calcutta on January 12th, 1848 

VOL, I. N 
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He was in his thirty-sixth year, already distinguished as an 
administrator, having, as President of the Board of Trade, been 
engaged in the recent development £f rallway work in the 
British Islands.) He was welcomed by Hardinge with the 
assurance that all was peace in India; and so confident of this 
were those best qualified to judge that Colonel Lawrence was 
one of those who embarked with the departing ex-Governor on 
the 18th, 

On the 23rd February, Lord Tweeddale was relieved of the 
charge of the Madras Governnient by Sir Henry Pottinger, 
formerly Resident with the Amirs of Sindh, while Sir G, Clerk 
was retiring from a shart tenure of Bombay, to be succeeded by 
Lord Falkland, In SindheMr Pringle ruled in the room ‘of Sir 
Charles Napier, while sif F, Currie acted as’ Resident, and 
virtual head of the Regency, at the Court of the youthful Raja 
of Lahore, : 

Suddenly the bolt fell from the cloudless sky. Many of the 
Punjab districts besides those in the Jalandhar Dudb were 
under charge of British officers, who were engaged in drilling 
local levies and making tentative land-settlenfgnts and other 
beginnings of orderly administration, Among other regions 
yet administered by Native ¢hjefs was the district of Multan, 
on the Sindh border, where stood a famous fortress taken from 
the Pathdns in 1818 by Ranjif Sinh, Since that time the fort 
and country had been held by Diwdn Sdwan Mall, one of 
Ranjit’s best administrators ; and, on his death, by his cruel and 
unprincipled sorf} Mulrdj. 

Towards the end of 1847 Diwdn Mulrdj, dissatisficd with the 
new system of Government, had tendered his resignation; he 
was asked to reconsider it; butt when the winter was over he : 
repeated his request to be relieved, and a Sirdar named Khan 
Sinh was accordingly sent to take charge as Nazim, accom- 
panied by Mr Agnew, of the eCivil Service, who was to be 
“political” adviser, and took as his assistant, Lieutenant 
Anderson, of the Bombay army. It seems now to be pretty 
well ewtablished that the whole thing was an intrigue, devised to 
give occfpatidh t0 the British authorities while the emifaries of 
the Rdni raised the Sikhs for a general revolt, 

On arriving at Multan the new Nazim and his European 
associates were received with” apparent friendliness, and shown 
over the fort; but on leaving the city to return to the camp, 
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outside, they were attacked by a murderous soldier in the 
service of Mulr4j. Tsha Diwdn turned his horse’s head and 
galloped to his sabato villa; but his escort turned back— 
apparently by his orders—to join in the attack, Agnew and 
Anderson were carried off, covered with sword-cuts ; and, their 
dwelling-place being made as defensible as possible, they sent 
word to Banu, the nearest point where a British officer could be 
hoped for, and awaited events. But all in vain; for the escort 
was soon corrupted and persuaded, to desert, and then the 
baggage cattle were driven off By the evening of April 19 
Agnew and Anderson were alone, but for the company of a few 
faithful followers, and the loyal Sirdar, Khan Sinh, The mob, 
now approached], and the building “was wWolently invaded by 
armed men, Quietly and simply the helpless young men 
awaited their murderers; their heads were struck off, their 
bodies mutilated, and at last buried with ignominy. But they 
had told their murderers they would not dic unavenged ; and 
the vengeance was soon to come, There was another young 
Briton in the neighbouring district of Banu, who heard of the 
attack on Agrytw and hastened to his relief, Mulrdj came out 
to stop him; and a spectacle was presented worthy of the 
world’s wonder, On one side gne of the richest men in Asia, 
strong in a position inherited from a powerful father, With 
thousands of veteran soldicrs, attillery, and all munitions of 
war; on the other an isolated alien with two indifferent guns, 
and no followers but what he could raise and drill as he marched, 
But one fought for his country, the other for hirSself alone; and 
the English officer, Herbert Edwardes, beginning the campaign 
with his improvised levies, soon obtained help from General von 
“Cortlandt, of the Sikh army, an¢from the Nawdb of Bahawalpur, 
already mentioned as friendly in 1838, In a long and trying 
engagement on the Chendb he was left to himself by the Bahd- 
walpur troops, and only joined by Cortlandt after seven hours 
of desperate endurance; but at the end of the day the men of 
Multan were in full retreat. That was on the 18th of June; 
Edwardes was soon after joined by another young officertLt. 
E, Lakefof the Bengal engineers—in whose hahds*the*Sahdwal- 
pur contingent gradually became more trustworthy ; by July 3rd, 
the associated forces were close to Multan. Here they were 
again confronted by the enemy, near the suburban village of 
Sadusdm; but Edwardes was no longer alone or obliged to 
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of 
maintain a long defence. Aided most ably by Lake, he led his 
men from point to point, Mulraj wasy umhorsed and scared off 
the field; in the two actions the enemf lost ten guns; after the 
second Mulrdj and his men were cooped up within the walls of 
Multan. 

But there the tide of success seemed to have lost its power, 
and a long ebb succeeded. In vain did Currie implore the 
Commander-in-Chief to send British troops to Multan, Lord 
Gough, so rash in action, now had a long relapse of prudence ; 
and Edwardes would have been unsupported and exposed to 
be overwhelmed had not Currie, on his own responsibility, dis- 
patched a brigade to his assistance, This was the more meri- 
torious because by this tigte the general disaffection of the Sikh 
was becoming too plain to be any longer ignored. Fifteen 
conspirators had been airested in Lahore alone, and the Rani, 
being identified with the plot, was deporitd to Benares, 
Perhaps, indeed, as has been hinted by a careful writer, Currie 
was not sorry to get 1id of so dangerous a body of troops with 
their Silsh officers and their doubtfully-affected Sirdar. Currie 
sent,a British brigade afterwards, having at lenfth obtained the 
consent of Lord Gough. Tej Sinh, the betrayer of the Khalsa, 
seemed the only chief of distiyction who remained true to the 
Brttish conneetion; and the survivors of his victims, assured 
that they had not been beateft by fair means, were eager to try 
conclusions with the British once more, From Jalandhar to 
Peshawar the subterranean ¢urrent was traced; and in Sikh 
villages the woré went forth, so that all the adult males sharpened 
their swords, and stood prepared for action. But in the cpurse 
of August, Currie sent off the Lahore brigade to reinforce the 
leaguer; and on September ath the brigade from Firozpur 
also joined the camp before Multan, a heavy battering train being 
added. Eleven days, later the Sikh contingent under Raja Sher 
Sinh deserted to the enemy, on which the siege had to be raised, 
and the small British force was invested in its turn in its camp 
at Suraj Khund, on the Chendb. The resistance of one fortress 
had developed into the rebellion of a province, for Chatr Sinh, 
who wasraisfng¢the Trans-Indus, was a prominent m&mber of 
the Council of Regency, and Sher Sinh was his son, The 
family came from Atéri, and their influence extended to the 
Sutlej. 


Britisn interests in the Punjab were at ‘low-water mark, 
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indeed, by the end of September. The defection of Sher Sinh 
had been due to tha ygbellion of his father, Chatr Sinh, the 
Governor of Hazara. @n the other side of the Indus, the 
brother of Dost Muhamad, Amir of Kabul, had expelled Major 
George Lawrence, the Commissioner, and the Major and his 
family were prisoners in the hands of Chatr Sinh. Only a few 
of Henry Lawrence's disciples— Herbert, Nicholson, James 
Abbott, and Reynell Taylor—still maintained a precarious 
footing in their districts: in the hills north-east of Jalandhar 
John Lawrence had to take the field.* 

The keen political instinct of the new Governor-General 
penetiated to the heart of the problem. Hardinge’s well- 
meant scheme had failed, as indeed he had always feared it 
might; the rude soldier-government Sf the Sikhs could not be 
fused with a civilised system of administration. “There is no 
course open to us,” so the Governor-General wrote to the 
authorities at home-—“there is no course open to us but to 
prepare for a general Punjab war, and ultimately to occupy 
the country.” ‘ 

In puisuange of this clear and bold policy, which met, with 
no opposition from London, Dalhousie ordered up a strong 
column from Sindh to reinforce General Whish before Multan, 
On the other side of India the garrisons of Meciyt and Amhala, 
the convalescents from the hillfdepéts, and the remainder of 
the brigades of Firozpur and Jalandhar concentrated at Lahore, 
The brave old Commander-in-Chief began one of his blunder- 
ing campaigns in the beautiful month of Novosnber. Men and 
officers were sacrificed ; even guns lost on this ancl that side of 
the °Chendb river; the “extensive combinations” of Lord 
Gough had no success beyond interposing belween Sher Sindh 
and Multan—if, indeed, the Shdar had any desire to relieve 
that fortress, But the doom of the blood-stained strgnghold 
approached. On the arst of December the column from Sindh 
arrived, with a force increased to 17,000 Biitish troops, exclusive 
of irregulars and Pathdn allics, and more than sixty siege guns; 
the Geneial began the attack in earnest on December 22th, by 
42M. au that day the suburbs had been alk wen, #Next day 
the batteries opened on the city walls, the bombardment 

* Abbott and Taylor held their posts thioughoul, Herbert had to sur- 


render the fort of Attak and yom the othe caplives, Nicholson rode for his 
life and got safe into Lahoie, 
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continuing throughout the night; on the 29th, a sally of the 
garrison was repulsed with slaughter, Flenry Lawrence, who had 
now returned from home with a Knighthood-of-the-Bath, taking 
part in the action side by side with the gallant Edwardes, 
On the 30th, a mortar laid by Lieutenant D, J. Newall, of the 
Bengal artillery, exploded the chief magazine of the citadel with 
goo of the garrison, but when the explosion was over, the 
cannonade recommenced on both sides, On the first day of 
the year 1849, the breach by the Delhi Gate became practicable ; 
and it was carried on the following morning by a column of 
Bombay troops led by Captain Leith, The capture of the 
city was, however, nof completed until next day; when siege 
was immediately laid to the citadel, where Mulrdj, disheartened 
but desperate, held°out @ith about 3000 of his most trusted 
followers, 

While this citadel still held out, Lord Goughe had completed 
his preliminary arrangements in the fearless old fashion above 
described, and on January roth, found himself operating in 
the plaing between the Upper Chendb and the Jehlam, with a 
system of strategy hardly superior to that with which 
Alexander had manceuvred against Porus on the same scene 
more than twenty centuries before* Sher Sinh was encamped 
behind the vilage of Chilidnwala, covered by the heights of 
Rasul, with his rear protectéd by the river Jehlam. The 
strategic objective of the British General was to prevent, the 
junction of Chatr Sinh, and beat the son before the arrival of 
the father. Shar Sinh, on the other hand, had less to gain by 
an immediate engagement, for he outnumbered the British by 
more than two to one, while he held a position naturally strong, 
and it was defended by no less than sixty guns, So far, then, 
Lord Gough was apparently justified in forcing a battle, But 
all that he did afterwards was hastily conceived and unskilfully 
executed, On the morning of the 13th he moved down, and 
leaving his right exposed to a flank movement, marched on 
the point fronting Chilidmwala, There he saw the Sikh out- 
posts, which he drove in about mid-day, at the same time 
bringing his left forward till his line faced that of ther enemy. 
The lessons of Firozshdh might then have come into the 
veteran’s mind, and some at least of the errors of that fatal 

¥ vy. sup, CHAPTER i, Section 2, Alexander fought a battle with 
Porus, whom he completely routed, on or near the field of Chilidnwala. 
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field might have been avoided. But some men’never learn, 
and Gough was almost, if not quite, one of these, At’3 PRM, 
of a winter afternoén”he sent his infantry across a mile of 
jungle to capture the sith guns, which was effected with much 
slaughter on both sides; on his right a fearful rout was caused 
by an unauthorised order of retreat; whan the daylight was 
gone, the troops were withdrawn from the field they had so 
hardly won; the British wounded were abandoned, and out of 
forty guns taken from the enemy, all but twelve were lost, 
besides four belonging to the Britiskt The killed amounted to 
600, the wounded were over 1600, The enemy retained his 
position under Rasul, whereshe fired a royal salute in honour of 
his victory, A few days later Chatr Sinh came up, and the 
Sikhs tried to hegotiate on equal belxgereft terms through the 
mediation of George Lawrence as captive, Under strict 
orders from the Governor-General, however, Sir H, Lawrence 
rejected the offer of negotiation, and sent his brother back to 
the rebel camp with a message to the effect that nothing would 
be listened to short of a total surrender, 

While the two armies were thus employed, the sfege of the 
citadel went* forward at Multan, On January 4th tt had 
been completely invested, and in less than a week every 
building within the precincts had been unroofed by the, fire 
of the British guns and mortars, so that Mulrdj*had no shelter 
for his head but a bomb-pioof archway. On the 12th the 
garrison attempted a sally; but, it was repulsed at once, On 
the 18th the counterscaip was blown in by the explosion of a 
mine on one side; and the operation was repeated on the other 
thite days later. Then the rebel’s heart failed him, and he 
sent a messenger to beg mejcy for his life. The stern reply 
went back that he must surrender unconditionally by the 
morrow’s sunrise, or take the consequences. Accordingly, on 
the morning of the 22nd, the garrison, filing out, pifed arms 
before the British Commander, followed by the surrender of 
the traitor himself. The British loss in this well-managed 
affair was about 1200 killed and wounded. The mangled 
bodies, pf Agnew and Anderson received honougable, sepulture, 
and Mulr4j was sent to Lahore to take his trial on charges of 
treason and abetment of murder, 

The month after Chilidnwala was snot otherwise a busy 
period. On the night of February 12th the enemy decamped 
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silently front Rasul, and on the 13th had marched round the 
British as if to fall upon Lahore; but 9n the following day 
Gough learned that the Sikhs had fa fet back on Gujarat by 
the Chendb, having been prevented ffom present mischief by 
the convergence of British columns, while the garrison of 
Lahore was on thg alert, and Whish approaching from the 
direction of Multan, On the 2oth this General arrived at 
headquarters, within three miles of the Sikh camp, strengthening 
Lord Gough’s army by a welcome reinforcement of 9000 men, 

On the 2rst, at 7.30 Aw, while larks were singing in the 
clear sky, and the glacier peaks of the Himdla made a distant 
background, the British marched to the attack, 23,000 strong, 
with 90 pieces of cannon, By a judicious use of superior 
artillery Gough was®enabled to advance his féot until they 
got near enough to charge. The left of the Sikh army was 
then rolled back upon the centre, while the right was cut off 
by the advance of General Colin Campbell; their cavalry— 
numerous in itself, and swelled by a reinforcement of Afghan 
horse—was intimidated and neutralised by the horse-artillery : 
by 1 PM,'the last Sikh army—estimated at 5q,000 men, with 
60 gitis—was scattered and in full flight, The standing camp 
and almost all the guns fell at once into the victor’s hands; 
the pursuit was urged by Sir Walter Gilbert with remorseless 
vigour; by the®r3th of March ¢he whole remnant of the Sikh 
army was captured and disarmed, the European captives were 
free, the Afghans galloping to their stony homes, 

It only now ,remained to dispose of the destinies of the- 
Punjab, since the country could no longer be left at the 
mercy of the Sikhs. In spite of the disapproval of Sir"H, 
Lawrence, the Governor-General held that no other course 
was open but the direct introduction of British administration ; 
and, judging by subsequent events, most persons will probably 
be of the same opinion, There never would be peace, 
Dalhousie thought, till all powef and means of making war 
were permanently denied to the Sikhs, Even his sagacity 
could hardly have forescen that the benefits of annexation could 
have beenso wide and deep as they have been—thatga once 
barbarous people would have become, in the course of one 
generation, such willing and valuable subjects, Thus, apart 
from all debatable cases, the annexation of the Punjab stands 
by itself, a hard necessity justified by all results, 
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The only weak spot in the affair was the ‘unavoidable 
deposition of the ten,year-old boy, whom Hardinge had been 
constrained to regard as son of Ranjit and legitimate ruler of 
Lahore, Dalhousie wrott of this as a thing painful, but 
necessary. The crown lands, the treasuy, the jewel-house of 
the Raj were confiscated; but a yearly sum of “not less than 
four, or more than five, lakhs” was set aside “for the support 
of Dulip Sinh, his relatives, and the servants of the State,” 
The boy’s personal share of this allowance was at first £12,000 
a year, raised at his majority td £25,000; and, on this question 
many an ignoble wrangle has since ensued.” 

The only other warlike incident of this period was the 
termination of the Meria campaign on the Mahdnadi, 
Colonel Campbell had returned, and with % force commanded 
by Colonel Dyce was pacifying Gumsur, where abuse of 
authority, wrongly—as it proved—attributed to Macpherson, 
had prolonged the excitement, In 1848 a brigade of sepoys 
with four guns had to be marched against the Raja of Bod; 
the stockades of the rebels were easily taken, and the xefractory 
Raja was led ,eaptive into British territory. Campbell then 
applied his intelligence and his local influence to persudding 
the Khonds that it was better for themselves to give up their 
cruel and senseless practices; before the middle of the year &he 
last rebel had been hunted do vn, and the whole stock and 
store of Merias, kept for sacrifice, had been surrendered to the 
authorities, ‘ 

It only remains to be added that Mulraj, hawing been found 
guilty on the charges arising out of the deaths of Agnew and 
Anderson, was sentenced by the Governor-General to im- 
prisonment for life, and disappeared for ever from the scene of 
Indian History, July 2ist, 1849. 

{Lawrence’s “ Essays,” “Parliamentary Papers,” Edwardes's 
“Year on the Punjab Frontiog” Bosworth Smith's “Life of 
Lord Lawrence.” “Dalhousie,” by Sir W, W. Hunter 
(“Rulers” series), Campbell’s “Adventures among the 
Khonds.” Malleson’s “Decisive Battles of India” Trotter's 
“India ander Victoria” becomes very intarestings for the: 
campaign ending with Gilbert’s pursuit of the Sikhs and 

* It was on this occasion that the “Koh-inur” diamond came into 
British possession, and so ultimately became pat Sf the national regalia in 
London, (Swf, vol. i, p. 77.) 
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Afghans; Capt. Trotter having taken part in the most stirring 
and important events of the time, For the story of the 
Koh-i-nur see article “Diamonds,” by Mr E, Streeter, in 
“Chambers’s Encyclopzedia.”] é 

SECTION 2,—We have next to consider a class of annexa- 
tions of a more debatable Ieind, which form the main character- 
istic of Dalhousie’s administration as usually regarded, 

In the India of that era the old antagonism of East and 
West had reached its extreme point, Individualism and apathy 
had taken hold of all classes of native society: the Muslim left 
all to Destiny, while the Hindu—having long ago exhausted his 
moral inheritance—had come to look upon life as an unprofit- 
able burden. How reconsile these conditions with the bustling 
activity of foreign rfilersé who regarded material prosperity as 
the object of united and disciplined exertion; or, if they 
blended with that object any spiritual ideal, put such ideal into 
a shape which neither Hindu nor Muslim was able to under- 
stand? The Anglo-Indians believed in the God of Battles, the 
Deity of the Puritans; a sort of practical heavenly king who 
encouraged energy and favoured the endeavoues of those who 
kep@ their powder dry. Accordingly they showed a sort of 
aggressive benevolence, of whose conscientious motives nothing 
appeared to the subject races bt a determination to have the 
largest possible revenue puyctually paid, together with the 
smallest possible minimum of festival, ancestral usage, or mort- 
main, The members of this governing class were bent on taking 
their mission sogscriously amongst communities whose evolution 
had been determined by events and influences of which, that « 
mission could take no account, 

British-Indian statesmanship had, in a word, entered upon a 
phase undreamed of by the pr&cursors of the Empire, From 
Warren Hastings to Bentinck, the rulers of India, taking 
counsel from such advisers as Colebrooke, Elphinstone, Metcalfe, 
and Munro, had looked on the laws and creeds of the people 
with indulgence if not with respect; as things not perhaps very 
good,in themselves, yet necdful to those who had grown up in 
-them, Rt sachga way of looking at matters could note endure; 
and the time was coming when the “paramount power”— 
asserted by the Marquess of Hastings—was to pass beyond 
bodily sway and conoern itself with the direction of the mind, 
We saw, in the last chapter, with how much effervescence the 
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Time-Spirit of Western progress was already entering into the 
long dream of the QOrjental world. And now the brilliant 
Scottish nobleman, young in years, but mature in administrative 
skill, was to bring his abil and earnestness to a further instal- 
ment of the same process, Himself a member of the Presby- 
terian Church, he was seconded by seme distinguished 
subordinates of equally decided Puritan principles, No direct 
official intercourse, indeed, took place between governors and 
governed in which a spirit of proselytism could be clearly 
detected; yet it came to be felf that—politically if not 
religiously—the Government was inclined to go beyond its 
hitherto understood sphere, 7. 

Most signally was this new departure shown by the applica~ 
tion of what ha8 been called “the doctine Of lapse,” as to which 
the following explanation may be found of service, 

Among thes Hindus one of the fundamental principles of 
society was—as mentioned in an early part of this work—the 
continuation of the family, by virtue of the presence of deceased 
fathers, ministered to by the heirs.* For the due prqvision of 
that ministration a childless man was allowed—nay encouraged 
—to have recourse to adoption, whereby a son was grafted dn to 
the barren root, ceasing thenceforth all connection with his own 
natural kindred. The adopted son now became, to all intents 
and purposes, a member of the new family, with the same rights 

* of succession as if he had been born there. In regard, however, 
to political successions a qualifyiag rule had been laid down, 
which may be best stated in the actual language of a dispatch 
of the time.* 

“There is no validity,” said the Court of Directors, “in an 
adoption conveying succession to . .. the rights of sovereignty, 
in a dependent principality, ubless the adoption shall have 
received the sanction of the supreme power,” + Z 

This rule, if the sanction were to be regarded as a feudal 
cgremony, was open to no objection, Tere were States— 
though perhaps the term “sovereignty” was too strong to be 
strictly applicable 10 them—in which a certain power of rule 
and mayagement had been conferred by the,cewtral Govern-. 


* Sup. CHAPTER IL, Section 1, 

t Letter of Court, dated Jan, 26, 1853, par. 4, ‘The rest of this paragraph | 
-—which is of equal importance—will be referred ‘to in another connection, 
See also Minute, by Sir C, Metcalfe, in Kaye's “ Papeis,” - 
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ment; such cases only differed from a purely official lieutenancy 
in that the post was hereditary; anck the Government, as 
answerable for the welfare of the inhabitants, might maintain a 
certain supervision over the successio#, But Dalhousie made it 
the basis of a regular system: “I cannot,” he wrote, “conceive 
it possible for anycme to dispute the policy of taking advantage 
of every just opportunity for consolidating the territories which 
already belong to us by taking possession of States which may 
lapse in the midst of them,, . . and for extending the uniform 
application of our system “of Government to those whose best 
interests—;we sincerely believe—will be promoted thereby,” It 
was a generous idea, not a sordid greed, yet the most generous 
idea that a man may formeis not necessarily just, If the ‘people 
were so incurably Pabittated to maladministration that they 
preferred it to civilised governance, had the British rulers any 
right to interfere? . 

This, then, was the doctrine of lapse. If a Raja died leaving 
a son there was nothing to be done, Buta son substituted by 
adoptionewould never be allowed to succeed; for to allow that 
would be throwing away a “just opportunity” 6{ introducing a 
system of Government” which was good for “the interests” of 
the inhabitants — whether thgy thought so or not, The 
doatrine camg to be applied to several principalities during 
Dalhousie’s administration; although all of his annexations 
were not made on the same ground, The first case—earlier 
even than that of the Punjabs-occurred in Satéra, where Elphin- 
stone had been @ermitted by Lord Hastings to acknowledge a 
descendent of the founder of the Mahratta Empire, In 839 
Lord Auckland had deposed him for insubordination, making 
his brother, Apa Sahib, chie® in his room, Apa died in 
1848, leaving an adopted son; ahd Sir G, Clerk, then Governor 
of Bombay, recommended that he should be recognised as 
successor, The Ggvernor-Genegal, on the other hand, looked 
on the State as a lawful windfall; the Government—he wrote— 
was, in such a case, “bound to take that which is justly and 
legalty its due.” In so saying, he was acting upon a precedent 
established by Lerd Ellenborough, and even followed y Lord 
Hardinge, though not perhaps quite to the present extent, 
For whereas it had formerly been held* that the acknowledge- 
ment of adoption, in @ependent States, was an act of grace and 
favour, Dalhousie looked upon it as the sacrifice of “rightful 
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opportunities to acquire territory and revenue.” Disregarding 
the protests of men ofthe old school, of whom the most distin- 
guished was H, St. G, Tucker, the Home Government yielded to 
Dalhousie’s arguments; ahd Satdra was annexed—without any 
attempt to ascertain the feeling or desire of the subjects, 

The next State to come into the net was the petty princi- 
pality of Karaoli, in Rajputana, whose chief died in 1852, having 
adopted a son with the knowledge and concurrence of the 
British Resident, Here, again, the Governor-General pressed 
his doctrine of lapse; but tHe Court of Directors held out 
firmly, The State was not “dependent,” wrote the Court—in 
the dispatch cited above—it was “a protected ally”: and 
Dalhousie was further informed that it would be difficult to 
conceive a case’ in regard to which his do€trine would be less 
applicable, The distinction was a very finé one; Satdra was 
also a State—or the remnant of a State—which ‘had existed 
before a British Factor had ever exercised political authority in 
India. Nevertheless, whatever ,was the real scruple, it pre- 
vailed, The State of Karaoli was spared, to render god service 
in the Revolt q§1857. It is to be added that Dalhousie himself 
expressed some hesitation in the extension of his favdurite 
principle to this case, 

The next important annexation was that of Nagpur, wizich, 
however, presented the peculiarity that there had been no 
formal adoption of an heir before the Raja’s death" The 
territory was of considerable eytent—larger than the whole 
area of the British Islands—the acquisition of which would 
opel, out the best cotton-lands of India and an unbroken 
communication between Calcutta and Bombay. The ladies of 
the family were known to be prepared with a candidate to the 
succession; and Mr C. G, Masel, the Resident, warmly sup- 
ported their design, When the case came before the Goyernor- 
General in Council, the same ape was adopted by the military 
member, General John Low, whose intrepid ‘conduct on a some. 
what similar occasion at Lucknow has been described in the last 
chapter. He pointed out that the recent action in regard to 
Satara hed already given a shock to the publice comscjance ; and» 


* There was a similar instance in 1849, when the chief of the State of 
Sambalpur—to the south-east of Ndgpur—died without issue or adoption, 
and the State lapsed, in conformity (as asseited) with the deceased’s own 
wish, It was afterwards the seat of considerable disturbance, 
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affirmed, as the result of a long and varied experience, that the 
aristocracy was not the only section ef the native community 
whose feelings were opposed to the extension of direct British 
administration. But his aigumentswere to no purpose; his 
plea was over-ruled; Mansel was rebuked; and Nagpur 
became a British Commissionership, where no claims of biith 
or talent could obtain for any Asiatic a post of 41000 a 
year, 

Altogether, the doctrige of lapse was applied by Dalhousie 
in eight cases, gieat or small; besides the cases of the Punjab 
and Audh, which rested on other grounds, It is easy now to 
point to the troubles that were prepared by many of these 
acts; the violent regentments that they caused fo be displayed 
during the Mutiny of the Bengal army showed the etror of 
the principle. But it should never be forgotten that—were but 
that principle once granted—Lord Dalhouste’s policy was 
consistent, and benevolent enough. Taught by the logic of 
events, the late Queen’s Goverment inaugurated th2 abolition 
of the Company’s political power by a general and complete 
concession of the right of adoption. No anneSation has since 
occurred; nay, one large teiritory has been restoied to its 
native dynasty ; and the evils gf what was called “power with. 
out responsibility” have been avoided by other and less 
objectionable expedients. But, once for all, let it be recorded 
that the hard things said of Dalhousie weie as untrue as they 
were unbecoming No man vf higher mind or purer integrity 
ever ruled in India. 

The annexation of the Punjab has been mentioned ip its 
proper place, Our present limits only allow us to add that, 
under Dalhousie’s wise and strong control, that once turbulent 
country was completely disarmed and pacified. The two 
Lawrepces, Henry and John, acted there together for some 
four years; during which the gevenue-administration was re- 
formed, the power of the Sikh Barons curtailed and rendered 
harmless, trade freed from transit-dues, while great public works 
weretset on foot. But the two great brethien were not always 
‘actuated &y the same ideas; and about 1852 their défferences 
became accentuated to such a degree that the Governor- 
General found himself obliged to choose which of them was 
to administer the Punjab. In February, 1853, John Law- 
rence was appointed Chief Commissioner, while the chivalrous, 
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but at times somewhat unpractical, soldier was transferred to 
the Agency of Rajputdyia 

Before noticing the annexation of Audh, it will be proper to 
say a few words about antaddition to the Indian Empire due 
to conquest. It may be remembered that in 1026, Lord 
Amherst had made a Treaty with the humbl@d Government of 
Ava, by which the Company obtained possession of Arakan 
and Tenassevrim, Since then the despotic 1ulers of Burma and 
their satraps had continued an uninterrupted course of muffled 
hostility ; until at length the Government of India was aroused 
to repressive action by a memorial from the mercantile com- 
munity, of Rangoon, in September, 1851. Commodore Lambert 
was sent with a,man-of-war to investigate jhese complaints on 
the spot; but representations which h® was Jed to make weie 
neglected ; and, his officers being treated with gross indignity 
by the Goveinor*of Rangoon, the Commodore became engaged 
in hostilities with the forts on the tiver, 

Such tiansactions in Asia canhave but one issue, Dalhousie 
announced his intention to punish barbaiian insolence afd 
protect the comshercial interests assailed, Issuing his declara- 
tion of wat in February, during the absence from the capital 
of the chief of the army, he pasonally and iapidly organised 
an expedition provided with the means of occupyjng Rangoon 
before the break of the monsooig and of establishing a basis 
of operations there for the ensuing cool season, "The land. 
forces, nearly 6000 strong, were commanded by General 
Godwin (who had taken part in the former war)#and supported 
by a fleet of'steamers aimed with 159 guns, As the Burmese 
refused to so much as receive the Governor-Gencral’s ultimatum, 
Rangoon was assaulted on Apfil 11th, and captured under a 
fierce artillery fire from the Burmese; whose army, however, 

“on being defeated, presently dispersed. The British troops, 
being comfortably hutted and well looked-tg in every respect, 
suffered but little from the climate; when the rains ceased, 
“they advanced on Prome; and the people of Pegu—the 
province of which Rangoon is the port—gladly accept@d a 
conquest *which fieed them from oppression, 9 Tite prosperity 
and progress of the ensuing thirty years were almost beyond 
belief, The trade of Rangoon increased six-fold; in the ten 
ayears alone, from 1871 to 1881, the population of the sur- 
rounding district increased 81 per cent. The progress of trade 
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was only limited by the exactions and molestations which the 
barbarous Court of Upper Burma was ety! able to exercise, till 
it was finally overthrown by Lord Dufferin. 

The last great annexation was that of Audh, and it is neces. 
sary to consider this with the more care, both by reason of the 
past connection of the Province with British India and of the 
influence it was to exert upon future events, 

We have seen the perennial difficulties of the case, the un- 
ratified treaty of 1837, the visit and warning of Hardinge ten 
years later. Since then mattérs had been by no means im- 
proving, and all the experts were now convinced that no im- 
provement was to be,expected, Why Audh was so much more 
hopeless than other Native States, or what special circumstances 
made it more impossib#e to allow revelry and negligence at 
Lucknow than at’the Courts of Haidarabad and Indore, were 
questions that were not asked, and might have been hard to 
answer.* But it cannot be denied that the so-called “Kings” 
had received abundant warnjngs, and had persisted in their 
idiotic gourses with a full knowledge of the probable conse- 
quences, Thus, when Dalhousie received *gssurances from 
Sieéman, specially commissioned, and from Outram, who suc- 
ceeded as Official Resident, ghat the Government could no 
logger, with gegard either to its reputation or its duty to the 
people, “forbear to take overethe administration,” he had, it must 
be allowetl, strong reason for action. Unhappily, no oné seems 
to have thought of the treaty of 1837, which, nevertheless, 
morally boundall parties, It can be scarcely questioned that 
the native politicians of Audh, who had never heard of the 
view taken at the India House, believed that the treaty was in 
force; and that the worst tlrat could happen would be that 
the King would be relieved Of all vestiges of responsibility, 
that the Resident would administer through native agency, 
and that the surplus revenugs would remain in the local 
treasury. 

Sir Henry Lawrence was, after General Low, the most 
accf&dited member of the old school of Anglo-Indian diplomacy, 
More then tén years had elapsed since he had admitted that the 
Government was “authorised by treaty to assume the manage- 
ment” of all the Province; but he had been careful to add that 


° 
* For an able and sympathetic examination of the special causes of 
maladministiation in Audh, consult Sir H, Lawrence, “Essays,” 129 ff 
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it should be assumed, under the rules laid down by Bentinck: 
“let the administration, . . as far as possible, be native ;” he 
said, “Jet not a rupee come into the Conepany’s coffers."* Dalhousie 
and his “honourable magters” are not to blame for the con- 
clusion that a treaty ought to be offered to the incompetent 
“ King of Audh,” nor even for deposing himawhen he refused to 
be relieved of a power, But where was the necessity of declaring 
the province a part of British India? That was, truly, the offence 
to good faith, to the public conscience, to the Fortune that 
frowns upon imprudence, Wien, after a scene of tears and 
childish murmurs, the last of the Nawdbs was deposed, the 
annexation of the province was completed (Feb. 13th, 1856) by 
the introduction of British officers and British codes, and every. 
thing calculated to make the people happY’according to British 
ideas, and humiliated according to their ofvn, “Millions of 
God’s creaturesy” the Governor-General thought, “would draw 
freedom and happiness from the change.” The gratitude of 
those millions took a strange form. . 

The rest of Dalhousie’s doings with Native States was of the 
like complexiq», In the case of the Nizdm he had a problem 
somewhat resembling the case of Audh, a Muslim Couré and 
the sort of administration that vas most likely to offend fastidi- 
ous Western critics In one respect matters were even worse j,not 
only was the country distracted by the feuds afd wars of the 
Talukdars and the rapacities of an unpaid soldieryy, but there 
was an old-standing debt cue,to the Company, and ever 
accumulating at compound interest. In cougse of time this 
debt, princtpally accyuing on account of the pay of the “con- 
ting&nt,” had swollen to three-quarters of a million of Rx,; but 
in 1851 the Nizdm, under long pressure, paid off more than half, 
and promised to make up the ‘balance by cessions of territory, 
In November of the following year Gen, Fraser, the old 
Resident, retired, and was succeeded by General Low, who used 
all his influence to presuade fe Nizdm to’ redeem his pledge, 
but met with no success, At length a new treaty was imposed 
upon him, whereby the numbers and organisation of thee force 
were somewhat altered, and a temporary assignment vas mades 
of districts estimated to yield Rx. 500,000, for the pay of the 
officers and men. The financial strain at once ceased, and the 
establishment of a body of disciplined treops under European 


* Italics in original, 
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officers enstired the maintenance of order in the remainder of 
the Nizdm’s dominions, 

The arrangements with the descendant of the other great 
Southern feudatory, the Nawdb of the Carnatic, who had been 
so important in the preceding century, were characterised by 
what may be callad by some a scorn of shams, by others a 
pedantic rigour. The empty title, with a considerable allowance 
of yearly stipend, had been enjoyed for three generations since 
the treaty made by Lord, Wellesley in 1801, When the last 
lineal heir died, the doctrine of lapse was applied, and the 
dynasty was pronounced to have came to an end, A similar 
decision was pronounged in regard to the Mahratta chiefship of 
Tanjor, where the baie edied without an heir of his body, 
The like also ha; Seneck i in Upper India, at Bithur, where 
the once troublesome Bdji Rdo, who had been pensioned in 
accordance with Malcolm’s promise, left an® adopted son, 
Dhandu Panth—better known some ten yeais later as “the 
Nana Sahib.” The governgent refused to continue the 
pension, , 

A similar spirit of levelling-down entered irtig the relations 
of th®’Government with the faded Court of the Mughal at Delhi, 
the representative of the once gmighty and all but universal 
Empire of Akbar and Aurangzeb, Mr Simon Fraser, the 
Commissioner of Delhi, was directed to arrange that, after the 
death of the existing incumbent, the ex-Imperial family should 
vacate the Palace of Shdh-Jah4n and retire into private life. - 

Such were some of the dragon’s teeth, sown by doctrinarians 
to spring up but too soon, in the usual crop, 

It would not be right to conclude this section without 
mention of the treaty with DostsMuhamad, the Amir of Kabul, 
due to the active brain of Herbert Edwardes, but cordially taken 
up by the Governor-General. It was concluded in March, 1855, 
on the “principle of letting bygoges be bygones, and proved of 
the utmost service during the troubles that were soon to come 
on Upper India. 

[See books cited at end of last section, also ‘The Marquis 
of Dalhougie,"setg, by Ed, Arnold, 2 vols, London, 1962.] 

SECTION 3-—If we have had to speak something doubtfully 
of the rapid pouring of new wine into old bottles by the Govern- 
ment of Lord Dalhsusie in its “political” capacity, it is a 
pleasure to be able to treat more positively of his administra. 
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tion of the purely British part of the Indian Empire. To 
the very sweeping clajms, indeed, of the extreme admirers of the 
Marquess, it has been seen that a limitation may be taken, 
Neither canals, railroads, nor postal reform can be justly 
claimed for him as original devices ; though the credit due for 
loyal and energetic conclusion of the plans of others may be 
in itself no small thing. The Ganges canal (opened 1854) had 
—as has been shown—been a long time in hand; the railway 
surveys and the new postal artangements—borrowed from 
England—had been prepared’ and “submitted to the Court of 
Directors in 1846. The conception of the latterz-so far as 
it was original at all—was due to Mr .H. B. Riddell. Other 
items, again, are to be attributed -to the general progress of 
evolution, or to the results of Parliamentary discussion or 
Ministerial policy at home. Yet in all i to be traced the 
steady energy ‘of a very superior intellect, working without rest 
or haste, and giving to principles—whether derived from with- 
out or from wilhin—a charactgr of enduring strength, 

In some of his reforms, Dalhousie was evidently aided, it 
not prompted from London, The Company’s Charter was 
renewed—for the last time, as it proved—in 1853, * Until 
the seal is removed from Walhousie’s papers, it cannot be 
known with certainty how far he may have, influenced the 
discussions and conclusions, Lut, ostensibly, ‘and so far as 
the published evidence goes, the changes—premorfilory of the 
great final reform—were the ework of English politicians, 
During 1853, both Houses of Parliament ippointeds Select 
Committeés to take evidence and report upon the question, 
On June 3rd, 1853, the Bill that resulted from those enquiries 
was brought into the Commons’ by Sir Charles Wood (afterwards 
Lord Halifax). The Court of Directors was to be maintained 
as a Board (or screen); but the members were to be cut down 
from 24 to 18, and one-thigl of the nugber would, for the 
future, be nominees of the Crown (ae, the Cabinet). The 
appointment to the Civil and military services of India were 
to be made on the basis of competitive examination; aad the 
Government of India was to have the aid @f # reformed 
Legislative Council for making statutes. The reform of 
the existing laws of British India was to be considered by a 
special Commission in England. Bengdt was to have a Licu- 

* tenant-Governor, as in the North-West Provinces ; some changes 
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were initiatéd as to appoiutments in India, with a view toa 
more extended and lucrative employment of Natives. There 
were hostile speeches and amendments on the first and 
second reading; Mr Bright particulagly distinguished himself 
by the vehemence of his criticism. The third reading having 
been carried on July 28th, the Bill went to the Lords, where 
it was severely handled by Lord Ellenborough; but it went 
back to the Commons with slight altcrations, and received 
the royal assent in due course, 

The institution of a partly nofninee Court, and the omission 
of any fixed period of duration for the new Charter, gave the 
Company a valetudinarian, not to say moribund, character; 
and the days of the oldesystem were evidenlly numbered. 
The next important ’steprin administration came openly from 
the Board of Contfol, which, in July 1854, sent out a dispatch 
on national education, of which the Governor-General declared 
that it was wider and more comprehensive than the local 
authorities’ could have venturgd to suggest.* The “ Depart- 
ment”—sych is the Anglo-Indian phrase—was created by this 
measure, which has continued ever since to fegm the funda- 
mental Charter of vernacular instruction, A practical attempt, 
however, had been already made by Thomason in the North- 
West Provinces, where the hedge schools of the people had 
been put under official inspection and schooling provided, which, 
if not comptilsory, was gratuitous, The number of educational 
institutions dealt with by the Department (maintenance or aid, 
with inspection) vas 134,710 in 1890; and the percentage of 
scholars was constantly increasing ; aver two and three-quarters 
ofa million (Rx.) being spent on the work, 7 

In the attraction of capital torIndia, the plans matured under 
this administration were most fortunate, It is true that the 
natives gid not, as a rule, invest in the works—mainly railways 
—which now received so great an impetus; but the money, if 
not raised in India, was spent there, and must have given 
employment to much native labour, skilled and unskilled; 
raising the standard of employment and of civilisation, Trade 
with othergcountries (chiefly the British Islands) also ¢eceived 
an immense development; the exportation of cotton and bread- 
stuffs was multiplied three-fold, and the total export trade rose 


* The drafting of this"memorable paper was ascribed to Mr William 
Edwards, who had been in the Foreign Secretariat in Hardinge’s time, 
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from thirteen and a half millions to twenty-three. * The import 
trade rose still mora—from ten and a half to twenty-five and 
a quarter millions; but this does not altogether indicate in- 
creased use of imported’ goods, as more than four millions of 
bullion or treasure are included among oe imports of any year 
of the eight.* 

One great instrument of eerie. telegraph—was en- 
tirely originated by the Government, and the ability with 
which it was carried out shows hov, judiciously the agent was 
selected and employed. In 1852, Dr O’Shaughnessy—after. 
wards known as Sir William Broke—was deputed sto London 
to lay before the Court of Directors his scheme for erecting 
electric wires over the length and’ breagth of India, On his 
return with the requisite sanction, he wept to work at once, 
and by November, 1853, a temporary line had been laid from 
Calcutta to Agta} 

Railways oe not be laid so fast as posts and wires of the 
telegraph could be erected, andethe system of guarantee which 
was long applied to main lines was probably unfavourable to 
speed, as it ca@vtainly was to economy. But in 1856—oply ten 
years after the completion of the first surveys—there were 
200 miles open for traffic, arfl progress was aig ~ be 
yet more rapid, 

The necessity for abridging che vast distances of ind was 
receiving emphasis from recent events, The retent Punjab 
wars and the annexation of tlhe Lower Indus had begun to 
dislocate the centre of political gravily; tf: cantonments of 
Beggal were being transferred from the banks of the Ganges 
to those of the Jumna and the Sutlej; the Government of India 
was coming to be carried onJat Simla for nearly half the year, 
All these things combined to form a peremptory claim for 
improved transit, and the completion of the Grand Truwk Road 


* Of course this is no measme & the modern fherease ; Indian exports 
now rise at a 1ate of six and a half millions annually, and the whale volume 
of trade will soon be near 200 millions, if that figure has not been already 
attained (1893). 

+ Wh®n the Ganges canal was opened at Runki (Aprid) 1854), th® 
present writer was employed to send intimation, by iclays of mounted 
police, to the Telegraph Office at Meerut, whence the message was wired to 
Dalhousie in Calcutta, The Governor-General’gieply, by the same means, 
reached Rurki while the company were at dinner, The distance to Meerut 
and back was over 130 miles, 
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on one side, of the steam navigation on the Indus on the other, 
gave an immediate reply, oar 

Science, too, made useful advances, Under Colonel—after. 
wards Sir Andrew—Scott Waugh thé Gicat Trigonometrical 
Survey of India extended its works over the newly-annexed 
provinces; while Golonel—afterwards Sir Henry—Thuillier 
pushed on the topographical operations, which form the 
necessary complement of the other and more purely scientific 
survey, The coasts of tha, Empire, fiom the Persian Gulf to 
the Bay of Bengal, were sutveyed and charted by the officers of 
the Indian Navy. 

One great danger of such a rule as that of Dalhousig was 
that of precipitate injgodugtion of measures either irritating or 
nugatory, His ideg, and ‘that of most generous minds of the 
time, was that a benevolent despotism could—and indeed must 
—reform by simple edicts the thoughts and fustoms which 
had grown up from the ancestral conditions of ancient races, 
Thus, following up a prematuresattempt of his predecessors, he 
passed ane Act providing that a Hindu should not forfeit his 
succession to ancestral property because he gavéeup the Hindu 
creed, In what has been said in these pages on the subject, it 
has been shown that such an irfovation must needs strike at 
the very foundation of the Hindu Law, which regarded the 
devolution of family property as a preservation of the continuity 
of the famil}, and a means of propitiating the ancestral spirits 

and providing for their welfaro in another state of existence.* 
Another well-me&at effort of legislation was an Act “to remove 
all legal obstacles to the marriage of Hindu widows,” whjch, 
though introduced under this administration, did not become 
law until Dalhousie had left thé country, 

The danger here advcited to had its share in the state of 
the public mind which was soon to lead to political disaster. It 
has since then been,much mitigated by an organic change in 
the law-makigg process, of which the end has not yet been 
seen, but of which the beginning was made in the Charter of 
1853. "The Governor-General of India is now aided, and at the 
game time eontrolled, by machinery at once more complicated 
and more powerful than the Executive Council, which was once 
his only clieck, Public opinion, too, is more carefully consulted ; 
and a new Act, even"after it has received the assent of his 


*y, sup., voli, p, 12. 
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Excellency, does not become law until it has been referred to, 
and approved by, the Secretary of State in London. 

Less questionable were the innovations of the period in 
matters of purely admigistrative character, Something has 
been said above of a Department of Public Instruction, though 
the title is somewhat of a misnomer; im spite of the large 
allotment for educational objects made from Impeiial Funds, 
the work was not centralised; each Province having its own 
Director-General. But in the reform of Public Works an 
immense step was undoubtedly taken when the “Military 
Board” was abolished and a central authority appojnted, with 
greatly increased resources, for the control of all those undertak- 
ings for which the country was nowmost wisely, considered to 
be ripe. Something has already beet said of the provision for 
irrigation rendered so necessary to the welfate of an agricultural 
country peculiarly exposed to climatic vicissitudes.* At least 
fifteen millions of acres are now, in one part of India or another, 
secured against failure of rain, and, although neithtr the con- 
ception or inception may be due to Dalhousie, the greater part 
of the existige works of iirigation originated during his 
administration or immediately before, 

All these undertakings—thatelegraph, the aid to railways and 
education, the development of the resources and famine-itesur- 
ance—while preparing a boundless future of material progress 
and prosperity, necessarily involved a prodigious ouflay; to say 
nothing of the wars in the Punjap and Burma, It is the more 
remarkable, therefore, that a full half of Dalhoasie’s eight years 
were years’of financial surplus, though no addition was made to 
the*burdens of the taxpayer. The revenue rose, during this 
period, by neatly 20 per com, but the increase was chiefly, 
in established items—such as the land-revenue—and was due 
mainly to the natural progress of affairs and to improved 
efficiency in administration. Jt more than sufficed to balance 
the increase of civil and military expenditure, P 

In army reform the period with which we are here concerned 
was by no means remarkable; and the teriible explosién by 
which it was immediately followed is enough #0 throw uporm 
it the most dreadful shadow. Asa wise statesman, the Governor- 
General could not but have a sense of coming catastrophe; and 
this supposition derives all needful confirmation from his own 


Cuaprer L., pp. 4-8, 
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words, uttered on his last public appearance in India. We have 
learned, he said to the citizens of Calcufta, how an apparently 
slight difference will breed a storm of war ; we know how insur. 
rection may atise in which people ofsthe most gentle manners 
may be led to commit bloody excesses: and “remembering 
these things, no predent man will venture to give you assurance 
of continued peace.” * 

This peril, then, Lord Dalhousie suspected, if he did not 
quite understand: but the preparation to meet it was never 
made; when so much had ‘been done to alarm and offend native 
opinion, common prudence should have dictated an earnest 
strengthesing of the defences, If it cannot be said that Dalhousie 
deserves the full blame of neglecting this, yet there has seemed 
to many (made wise“by efter events) that he might have taken 
up the question of fnilitary reform earlier and with more vigour, 
It appeared as if all his annexations, his new®laws, his often 
wholesome but disturbing reforms, might have heen postponed 
antil he lsad been provided wigh irresistible strength for their 
enforcemgnt, We have scen how Haidinge, after the Sutlej 
campaign, had reduced the native armics, secktag to approxi- 
mate%hem to the standard of 1838: but his successor had been 
led to restore their strength unt it had almost returned to the 
figuges of Hardinge’s earlier years; viz, ncar on 240,000 besides 
the Punjab fréntier force (which was ander the local adminis- 
tration) anel several contingents paid by Native States, yet 
disciplined and commanded by European officers, There were 
seven battalions ef “Company’s Europeans,” as the white troops 
raised for Indian service were called; and some part of, the 
local artillery was also manned by E uropean gunners, The 
remaining white soldiers weret British or “Queen's” troops, 
put for a time under the ordérs of the Indian authorities, 
and intended mainly to give tenacity to the native forces in 
action :"but these troops had another use; namely, to set 
an example of di8cipline, and keep the sepoys steady in 
obedience. On several occasions, since the Sindh war of 1843, 
the men of the Bengal Native infantry had shown the 
guspicious tempetand uncertain faith of mercenarics;#and the 
presence Of British troops had aided the Government in 


* Address of February, 1856, cited (from “The Filend of India”) in 
Hunter's “ Dalhousie,” p, 223, 
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meeting these dangers, as it had still earlier at Batrackpore in 
1826,* ° 

These things had, however, been variously interpreted, Sir 
C. Napier, the Conquera@t and for a while Administrator of 
Sindh, had a high opinion of his own statesmanship, and was 
ready to show resentment when restrained In May, 1849, he 
succeeded Lord Gough as Commancdlei-in-Chief of the Indian 
armies, and soon began to display these characteristics, In the 
month of July he heaid that two, sepoy corps had shown 
symptoms of insubordination at Rawal Pindi; and he at once 
sent orders to Colin Campbell, the General of the Division, 
which, that good officer had already anticipated. Descending, 
however, from Simla with his wonted ergrgy, Napicr made a 
tour of the Punjab and satisfied hitnself that no less than 
twenty-four regiments were ripe for revolt, Then the 66th 
Native infantry"proke into mutiny at Govindgarh, and attempted 
to seize the fort there, Napier at once disbanded them and 
supplied their place in the army list by a Gurkha” battalion, 
Towards the end of the year he tecorded a Minute eleclaring 
that the wholesf the army of the Punjab, 101,000 strong, was in 
a general state of mutiny, 

About a month later he incénsistently affirmed, in a general 
order, that “he had never seen a more obedient pr honowble 
army”; and he at the same time granted the matter in dispute 
As this affected the finances of the Empire, over® which, as 
Commander of the army, he had no control, he was promptly 
called to account by the Governor-General. Of a reference to 
the Duke of Wellington, Napier was convicted of inconsistency ; 
and being pronounced to be altogether in the wrong, he imme- 
diately threw up his appointmept. The personal question was 
one of merely temporary interest, but it deserves notice here as 
showing that the Governor-General was not duly informed of the 
spirit of the native army by the subordinatg whose duty it was 
to discover and report it with no uncertain sound. .Nor, indecd, 
is there reason for supposing that the fractious humour and lax 
disciline of the sepoys were brought to his notice by aifyone 
else, 

Years passed, and the attention of the Government was 
otherwise engaged, The new Commander-in-Chief was Sir 
William Gomm, an accomplished man, whé had been Governor 

* y. sup, CHAPTER XV, 
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of the Maufitius, and under his mild sway there was no further 
friction. Much was done for the conejliation of the sepoys, 
with more or Jess of wisdom. That the alarm created by past 
occurrences had not wholly died away, is shown by the efforts 
made by the Governor-General to call the attention of the 
authorities in London to the weakness of the European portion 
of the Indian army. In 1854, the Crimean war broke out in 
Europe, and Dalhousie lost no time in entering his protest 
against the propriety of withdrawing British troops from India, 
In spite of his remonstrances, two regiments were ordered to 
embark for Europe before the end of that year, and the ratio of 
one or two, which hag been since considered proper, had sunk 
till there were at leagt five sepoys to every British soldier.* 

On the eve of laying down his powers, Dalhousie transmitted 
to the Court of Directors a series of Minutes on this subject; 
they were entirely neglected, and the neglect ®vas before long 
to be expiated by the abolition of that distinguished but effete 
body, The retiring GovernorsGeneral pointed out the loss of 
military steputation that the Empire had incurred by the 
Crimean war; the failure to make the Inditm armies keep 
pace with the great increase of territory; the possibility of 
trouble from external enemie$; and he proposed remedies 
whieh ought at least to have been considered, It has been 
asserted that these proposals had not even been noticed at the 
India Howe until they were called for in the House of Com- 
mons after the Mutiny. Whether or no they would have 
completely prev@nted that disaster, whether or no that disaster 
was “a disguised blessing,” are irrelevant questions i in compagison 
with the slur that the whole case throws on the failure to take 
them into consideration, : 

Dalhousie’s proposed reforms would have, at least, restored 
the prgoer proportion of British troops in the dominions of the 
Indian Government, There doeg not, it is true, seem to be any 
indication that Dalhousie or anyone else perceived the true 
sources of the coming peril, or that he took any notice of the 


ane figures given by Mr Holes, citing the authority of tfe Duke of 
Argyll, are—Native troops, 232,224; Europeans, 45,522, But the roll of 
sepoys did not include the large local levies, such as the contingents of 
Sindia, the Nizdm, etc, and the Punjab force mentioned in the text, It 
has been affirmed chat, in Bengal, there was but one British soldier to 
twenty-one native sepoys. [Indian Mutiny,” p, 62,] 1 
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great likelihood of the contingents of the Native Stdtes feeling 
and displaying sympatpy with the discontents and aspirations 
of the Company's scpoys, often men of their own Isindred. 
He did not advert to the ggeat extent of the native element in 
the Indian artillery, always the strong point with the Indian 
soldiers; neither did he notice the faulty arraggement by which 
the regiments of the Bengal regular army had been rendered 
homogeneous in composition, With a large nucleus of Audh 
men, irritated by the annexation of their country, each corps 
had a few Sikhs and Pathdns, not in sufficient numbers to hold 
their own; and a spirit’ of professional brotherhood had so far 
overcome dissidences of creed, and of nationality or class, that 
what was felt by each one of such corps, e sure to be com- 
munieated to all the others, like the shock of earthquake passing 
through kindred strata.* . i 

If Dalhousie® preventive measures were thus, for various 
reasons, ineffectual to reform the army, it cannot be fairly 
claimed that the rest of his milijary administration Was com- 
pletely wise or beneficial. Among the evils that affeated the 
native troops, sg@me were within his power of correction, and 
some actually of his own causing. The European officers 
were characterised by a distinguished soldier as “the refuse,” 
on the ground that all who could possibly get away from rogi- 
mental duty were away in staff-employ, while their ts fortunate 
comrades were without interest in their work, and r@garded it 
as penal The native officers, mastly old men who had risen 
by long service, were charged with almost al® the dutics of 
discipline, aided by European sergeants, The men had reason 
to be’ dissatisfied with a number of reductions and petty 
grievances, while their heads were turned by flattery and relaxed 
discipline. The powers of Commandants and Courts-martial 
were sapped by the facility of appeals to headquarters; ayd the 


* A remarkable confirmation of thi$ view was soon*to be afforded, The 
regiments which proved the most completely indifferent or hostile to tho 
mutinous movement in the Bengal army were each throughout of one class; 
the 66th (Gurkhas) and the 3rst (all high-caste Brahmins) who bi? the 
cartridges agd used <hem ficely against the mutineers.g @ 

t To be sent back to regimental duty was an ordinary punShment for 
shortcomings and offences on the part of officers holding administrative 
posts, Under the present system, on the contrary, employment with a 
native regiment is itself a staff-appointment, requiring positive proofs of 
capacity, 
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pension riiles had become so strict that a soldier could not 
retire until he was quite worn out, ayd unable to enjoy his 
retirement. 

None of these things was in itgelf a sufficient cause of the 
Mutiny, and of the partial popular revolts which followed, 
The 31st and 6@th, who remained faithful, had the same 
grievances, most of which were shared by the Bombay army, 
which proved mainly loyal, and the “Coast” or Madras army, 
in which there was no, disaffection at all. Nevertheless, it 
must be confessed that when, on the 2oth of February, 1856, 
Lord Dalhousie retired from the post that he had so long and 
honourably filled, he Jeft British India in a somewhat yolcanic 
condition, a. 

He was advanced to the dignity of a Marquess for his ser- 
vices, and lived,*a hopelessly broken man, about four years 
longer, dying afler the catastrophe of Fifty-Sefen, and unable to 
defend himself against charges arising out of that event, which 
were not all very just, and-ymany of them at least—wholly 
ungenegous, 

(See works cited under previous sections ;“also “ History of 
the Indian Mutiny,” by T. R, E, Holmes, 4th edition, London, 
1891: this work is based on Itborious research, most carefully 
aiwl impartially utilised. The epithet of “refuse” was applied 
to the officers of the Bengal army by Lord Melville, who, as 
General Dundas, had served with them at the siege of Multan 
and the battle of Gujardt, Jord Dalhousie’s papers are with- 
held from pulgication under a special clause in his will, and 
will not be available to the historian till the year 1910, when 

‘ their interest (it may be feared) will have grown somewhat cold, 
In the meantime, much has been done for the vindication of 
his policy, See “India, etc,” by the Duke of Argyll, London, 
1865,“ A Vindication, etc,” by Sir C. Jackson, same date, 
Sir W. W. Hunter's able moyograph, already cited, contains 
original matter, and has had the advantage of aid from 
Dalhousie’s family and friends.] 


CHAPTER XX, 
THE FALL OF TILE COMPANY, 


Section 1% The Revolt of Fifty-Seven,—Section 2: ‘The iestoration of order, 
—Section 3: The first Viceroy My. 


SEcTION 1.—When Lord Dalhousie’s health Broke down under 
work and wearin@ss, the Ministry of the Queen named as his 
successor the son of the famous Statesman who had becn 
similarly designated neatly thirty years before, Lord Canning 
had inherited his peerage from his mother, had served under 
various Governmpénts, and had declined an offer of the Private 
Secretaryship to the Governor-General when Ellenborough ent 
out in 1842, The Directors ac¢epted the .ministcrial nomina- 
tion; and on August ist, 1855, Canning attended the customary 
banquet, where he made a speech in which he showed forecast 
and a dignificd sense of the seriousness of his positién, “We 
* must not forget,” he said, “that Inglia was a country in which 
anything might happen, however quict things® might seem.” 
There, were still discontented races there, and the temper of 
subsidiary States might render it impossible to forbearance 
itself to command peace, If, in spite of all efforts, a blow 
should have to be struck, why it should be so struck that “the 
struggle would be short, and the issue not doubtful.” MHa@went 
to the country by the Overland Route, which was now regularly 
established; and he landed in the end of February, 1856. A 
man of calm and reflective character, he seemed, wilh massive 
marble manners; and the novelty of the conditions evidehtly 
made his énitiation slow, so that he was for aime dgpendent 
on the experts about him for all his information. 

It was not long before he was called to act with decision, 
and that in a matter which had often been uncertain and 
difficult for his predecessors; the perpetual trouble arising out 
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of the vague relations with Persia was the cause of Canning’s 
first anxiety, It may be remembered that Herat, the frontier 
city of Afghanistdn, had been held by the Saduzai_ chiefs, 
while the Bérukzais had oblainedga fairly secure supremacy 
at Kdbul; but in 1852 the Shah had begun an expedition for 
renewal of the endeavour to include Herat within Persian 
limits, and from that enterprise he had only desisted on the 
earnest remonstrance of the British envoy stationed at his 
Court, Then came the Crimean War, in which the politicians 
of Western Asia saw the power of three nations engaged 
against .Russia, apparently without success; and they drew 
their own conclusigns, With characteristic inefficiengy, how- 
ever, the Persian Bovernment did not move at once; but at 
the end of 18¢5, the Brttish Envoy was driven to leave Tehran 
by studied contumely, and in the following year Herdt became 
a Persian city, Lord Palmerston urging immediate action, the 
Governor-General somewhat reluctantly sent a squadron of the 
Indian favy with a small division of troops—mostly native— 
to lay siege to the fortified places on the northern shore of the 
Persian Gulf, The question of Kabul simultatyeously presented 
itseff, and resource was again had to the energy and skill of 
Edwardes at Peshawar. Thd treaty which he had made on 
behalf of Tard Dalhousie in 1855 was now renewed; the Dost 
became a friend indeed, and admitted three British officers 
to resid@ at Kandahdr pending the duration of the war, Of 
this negotiation there was, indeed, no direct result in the way 
intended, but @n other respects it proved most important; the 
officers deputed were in every way wise and able, ayd the 
Amir rigidly restrained his tribesmen from interference on 
the border all through the ,severe trials that were soon to 
come, 

Tde Persian war proved an easy matter: Outram and 
Havelock distingyished themgelves as leaders, no fess than, 
during many previous affairs, they had done in subordinate 
positions, Bushire was taken; a Persian army was put to 
flight at Khushdb on the Shirdz road; and the sea-forces 
gallantly,silenced and stormed some strong works at Muhamra 
at the mouth of the Euphrates, On April 1st the last shot 
was fied, and shortly after the news of the peace of Paris 
came out, ratificatitns of which were exchanged at Baghdad 
on May 2nd, The Shah agreed to recognise the independence 
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of Herdt, to abstain from interference in Afghanisidn, and to 
receive back the Britisy Envoy with all honour, 

The troops at once embarked for India, where their presence, 
and still more, the presencgof their leaders, had become urgently 
desired. The march of events, and still more, the effervescence 
of opinions and emotions, were rapidly predipitating a critical 
movement in the greater part of that courtry. The Madras 
Presidency, indeed, under the mild wisdom of Lord Ilarris, 
presented no cause for anxiety; bit Lord Elphinstone, the 
Governor of Bombay, was recalling his Europeans from Persia,* 
while Canning was receiving in Calcutta almost daily proofs 
of the rapid approach of an immeasurable {empest, 

It has already been suggested that the§pouring of new wine 
into old bottles had been of late too’ rapid, The two main 
classes of the Natives were by no means in an uncivilised con- 
dition, But the% civilisation was that of the earlier stage of 
human development, Things that appeared matters of course 
to a British nobleman, the inheritor of European evolution, 
seemed to the millions of Hindus and Muslims unreasonable. 
The law regarging the marriage of Hindu widows, which, 
prepared in the last administration was now enacted, is 
a case in point, Among other things of a like tendency 
was a Bill introduced into the Legislature for cuslailing pdly- 
gamy amongst certain classes of Brahmins, Then came a 
decree that, in future, all Native recruits should undertake 
“general service,” 44, should declave their willingness to embark 
for over-sea campaigns, as the six “volunteer” corps did 
already ; to the Audh sepoys, already fretting at the annexa- 
tion, this was a fresh annoyance, either interfering with an 
ancient privilege, or else throwing open the ranks to humbler 
and less scrupulous classes, who might be less afraid of the 
black water, ° 

To all these causes of alarns in the Native mind but little 
attention was paid by men in authority. A numberof Hindus, 
especially at Calcutta, the BAbus, a section of Hindu society 
nearest and most familiar to the governing Europeans, were in 
apparent aympatify with the reforming moverten?, But this ‘ 
fact, while helping to hide the danger, also did something to 


* Hauis was grandson of the conqueior of ‘Fipu; and Elphinstone 
nephew of the gieat Mountstuart who had once held (fe same post as 
what he did now, 
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intensify i! The Hindus of the old school were alarmed and 
disgusted to see their young men attending debating societies, 
or drinking beer, and eating beef, in European houses; while 
the followers of the Prophet, evengif less directly concerned, 
felt like a man whose neighbout’s party-wall is burning, 

Many causes cembined, indeed, to constitute a special feel- 
ing among the Muslims of India, One of the most distinguished 
of that community, the wise and benevolent man who then and 
ever since has displaygl his loyalty in so many ways,* 
indeed, maintained that Indian Muslims are neither required 
nor even,allowed, by the sacred law of Islim, to rebel against 
the British, But when the Indian Muslims saw the King of 
Audh deposed, thegKing of Delhi threatened, the Hindus 
alarmed with fear of ‘proselytism, high employment closed 
against them, freehold grants resumed, great houses going to 
tuin, and none prosperous but usurers, they®did not always 
stop to take counsel of the sages. And a general state of 
discontett and distrust thus erose, with animosities that were 
both soeial and political, fortuitous combination of so many, 
causes rendering the condilion of the Benggl army at once ‘ 
dangerous and weak. 

All such elements of discdntent combined at the moment 
wifsn the sepoys of the Bengal army had attained the exact 
stage which prepared it to be an instrument of revolt, Pre- 
torianism*is an evil, and insubordination common to all ranks 
and classes of the civil popylation is an evil. While each of 
these may be dtalt with in detail, or one played off against the 
other, the ruling power is safe; but in the case where the two 
combine, an explosion is bound to follow. Thus we seé that 
the chemistry of Destiny was, preparing the new India with 
effervescence and tumult; and we find how great was the error 
of thaxe who regarded the revolt as due to any one single class ~ 
or cause, whether political or pyrely military, The wrath of the 
Nana, who gvas refused the pension of his adoptive father, the 
ex-Peshwa; the fears of the royal family of Delhi, threatened 
with degradation to private rank—these were but factors, But, 
when togthé@se evere added the superficial observatien of such 
men‘as Azimulla Khan—the Nadna’s emissary—and the dis- 
appointment of the Lucknow Queen-mother, who went to 

* Sir Sayid Abmad, K.C.S.1, foundgi of the Aligarh College. (v. “Life, 
etc,” by Colonel Graham. Edinbwgh, 1885.) 
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England to urge a vain protest against the anifexation of 
Audh, we can the better understand the political situation, 
Azimulla and the Bégam, in correspondence and sympathy 
with the Mughal at Delhi, were also in communication with 
the titular Peshwa, represinting the former Vicegerent of the 
Empire* And here was the genesis of a germ which acted 
on the nidus of disorder furnished by the condition of the 
army, 

Reference has been made in previous pages to occasional 
instances of ill-temper among sepoy* regiments, by no means 
confined to the army of any one Presidency, or caused by any 
one- form of discontent. Now, for the first time,® religious 
tempef, spiritual anxieties, alarm on gccount of temporal 
interests, Pretorian pride, political disaffttion, had combined 
to form a mine of explosive matter, wich only awaited 
ignition, The,spark was eommunicated by a Muhamadan 
intrigue. 

The vegetarian scrupulosity of the Hindu sepoy was 
alarmed by a rumour that the*ammunition for the rifles in 
course of issue, was greased with cow's fat. The Levitical 
pedantry of thé’Muslims was equally excited by the inferma- 
tion that the fat used was that-of swine. Whichever were the 
fact, it was made plain to sepoy-intclligence that by biting gach 
polluted cartridges a man must, as a matter éf course, in- 
stantly become a Christian, An able and active religious 
teacher (aflerwards known as the “Maulvi”) itinerated from 
Audh to Calcutta, preaching and keeping mgn in agitation 
by sending -mysterious cakes about through ignorant village 
watchmen, 

The alarm about the cartridges arose in Bengal in January, 
1857. Two regiments had hutinied in that province by 
March, Before the end of that month symptoms of insubor. 
dination appeared at Ambala, where incendiary fires Became 
matters of almost nightly occufrence during April ; and about 
the same time, on the gate of the Cathedral Mose of Delhi, 
was found a proclamation announcing that a Persian armyrwas 
on its way to Iydia, and calling on all faithful, followers of, 


* The writer saw the letters taken at Bithur, One wasa draft from 
Azimulla to a prominent Emopean politician, dated at ‘the oulbreak 
of the Persian war, and showing extensive iopes and speculative 
combinations, 
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IslAm to stand prepared to join the friendly invaders, On the 
4th May, the sentences on the Berigal mutincers were, after de- 
plorable delay, made public; a few days later an attempt was 
made to enforce discipline at Meerug one of the great canton- 
ments of the North-West Provinces, where two corps of sepoys 
and one of Native cavalry were watched by a force oJ 
Europeans of all sarms, and almost greater strength. Some 
men of the 3rd cavalry there, being ordered to use the car. 
tridges without touching them with lips or teeth, refused, and 
were in due course imprisoned by sentence of court-martial, 
On the evening of the next day—Sunday, May, roth—-when 
the British soldiers were getting ready for church, the comrades 
of the prisoners brojge into the jail and set them free, In the 
ensuing darkness. and ¢onfusion the mutineers got away tc 
Delhi, and the criminal classes of the town and vicinity sacked 
and burned the officers’ bungalow$ at Meerut. Next morning 
the troops in garrison at Delhi joined the mutineers from 
Meerut if a Saturnalian feast gf blood and rapine, The revolt 
of the Bengal army had begun. Henceforth the homogeneous 
structure of the corps made it easy for them ftbe wrought on 
by the rebellious committees and agitators, for whatever 
excited the one battalion was cértain to have the like effect on 
all® that wgre similarly constituted. Lavish terms were 
generally offered in the name of the King of Delhi: every 
regiment that murdered its officers marched to the Mughal 
capital, under Native officers wearing the titles and uniforms of 
the slain; and he conspirators hoped—or tried to hope—that 
the rule of the Frank would disappear from Upper ‘India, if not 
from the whole peninsula, . 
They sent a manifesto info the Punjab, reproaching the 
Sikhs for having hitherto failed to unite with the movement 
that was to reform their common grievances, They spoke, of 
course, of religiog endangered, but they added the more 
tangible charges of exacted land-revenue, and public careers 
closed to native learning; and they dwelt upon the erection of 
toll-bars upon the public roads as if it were an act of oppression 
requal to,tho alleged attacks upon the popular belie& Such a 
statement may seem to bear on its face the evidence of 
insincerity, but it is plain that it found ready acceptance in 
public credulity—at teast among the soldiery, An officer going 
his rounds onc fainy night came upon the wall of a shed where 
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his guard were sheltering, and heard the end of a conversation 
to a very similar effect. 

Many special books have given details of those tragic times, 
Cawnpore was occupied lay mutincers in the interests of the 
Nana, who, on June 2sth, offered a free passage to Allahabad 
to everyone of the white people who had rt been connected 
with the acts of Lord Dalhousie On tke morning of the 
2yth they were conducted to the river as if to be embarked; 
and some did, in fact, reach the boats. Then the Nadna and 
his men opened fire on them; and were enabled to kill all but 
180 women and children, who were made prisoneiggand four 
strong-men, who swam down the river and escaped. On the 
goth the Ndna was proclaimed Peshwa ythe male prisoners 
wete shot, and the Belshazzar feast set in tpat lasted a week, 
When the rebel chief heard that the avenger was at hand, 
he caused the ‘unhappy prisoners to be slaughtered in cold 
blood, 

Meanwhile, Henry Lawrence—the tender and true hero 
whom men of harder fibre had sent from his old¢place of 
work dnd honowf—had been “ trying to do his duty” as Chief 
Commissioner in Audh. When even he failed to keep the 
misguided sepoys any longer faithful, he went into the old 
“Residency,” a group of dwellings clustered rqund a Ifge 
central palace, and enclosed in « masomy wall, The whole 
province rose in arms; the place was invested by thyriads of 
rebels with heavy’ guns, and defegded by 600 British soldiers, 
89 gunners, 100 officers, the survivors of fhany mutinies, 
153 givilians, and 765 faithful sepoys. The siege began on 
the rst July; on the 2nd the illustrious Lawrence was killed 
by a shell, and his civil authority devolved on Major Banks: 
while Colonel Inglis, of the 32nd foot, became Commander 
of the gairison. Several causes conspired to make theerevolt 
of Audh universal throughout ghe province, The annexation 
—and, still more, the circumstances and manner of the 
annexation—had offended high and low. The gieat land. 


ae The*Franks,’*said one of the men, “have 1uined re&peqable land. 
holders, and given thei estates to shopkeepers ; there is no prestige (*#dd/), 
about them ; they will neither make an Emperor themselves nor allow anyone 
else to be Emperor ; and now they are trying fo destroy our Faith,"—~ 
(“Etawa Report.”) 

+ Ze, in the confiscation of bis pension, 
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holders were injured, in their property, in their privileges, and 
their pride, Over 50,000 of the flower, of the yeomanry had 
been discharged from the army without compensation, The 
removal of the Court from Lucknow,had been a blow to local 
trade. And now all these interests were angrily surging round 
the frail breastworks of the Residency grounds, 

As aheady stajed, the policy of Dalhousie had led to the 
advancement of the British garrisons to the north-western 
extremities of the Empirg; and the negligence of the Court of 
Directors had left the Calcutta Government without the means 
of filling {he gaps: consequently troubles occurred at Dinapore 
and Benares, while there was great delay in relieving Allahabad, 
The Lieutenant- Govgrnor of the North-West Provinces was shut 
up in the fort at Agra with a newly-raised regiment of Com- 
pany’s Europeans, and a handful of volunteers. Before Delhi a 
few thousand men were collectéd, just enough to watch the 
northern angle of the vast enceinte, and guard their own 
encampnfent against attack,, The Punjab alone, a province 
which hed been a scene of so much tumult not ten years before, 
was held by a British army duly pera ealigl the numbers 
of the sepoys, and supported by local levies of whose fidelity, 
however, there was, as yet, no dertain proof, In the first week 
of fune the gxasperated Rani of Jhansi had raised the country 
to the side of the mutinoug troops quartered there, and had 
betrayed ‘tnd massacred the small party of Europeans, The 
Gwalior contingent, mutinying on June 14th, advanced on Agra, 
which became fhsulated in the universal tide of war, 

Colonel Neill meanwhile had entered the fort of Allahabad ; 
and on the 18th prepared to advance on Cawnpore with a® force 
of about 500 men, chicfly of hig own regiment, the Ist Madras 
(Company's) Europeans; but on the 30th Havelock—whose 
namehas already appeared frequently on these pages—arrived 
at Allahabad, and took up the preparations,* 

The cloyds now began to lift, and a little light broke on the 
gloom of the time, Sdgar was saved by the loyalty of a corps 
of figh-caste sepoys, the 31st Bengal infantry; and an out- 
‘break at, Nigpur was quelled by the loyaky of tle Madras 
troops and the decision of Mr R. S, Ellis, Haidarabad in the 


* For some of Hayelock’s past record, see the First Burma war, the 
advance from thedndus in 1889, and the defence of Jaldldbad in the First 
Afghdn war, 
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Deccan was kept from open rebellion by the steady loyalty of 
the Nizdm’s great Minister, Salar Jang, The relief of Wheeler 
at Cawnpore proved impossible; but Havelock, constantly re- 
inforced by driblets of Eurgpeans from the eastward, drove the 
Nana before him, occupied the place of blood (17th July), and 
began his arrangements for relicving the Lyicknow Residency 
forty miles on the other side of the Gangeg. 

Meanwhile the Punjab remained faithful, The brave Sikhs, 
beaten in two hard campaigns, and ruled, since then, by firm 
and just officers, were in no rhood to join with Hindustani 
traitors. Disarming the sepoy garrisons, and scouring the 
country with flying columns, John Lawrence made hif province 
a place of arms, whence to dispatch tginforcements to the 
leaguer of Delhi, In the Bombay Presidency Elphinstone and 
Frere showed equal energy and devotion; as*did also Hartis at 
Madras, ‘ 

The supreme value of the Punjab was now to appear, All 
the strength of the mutiny way concentrated at Dethi, where 
successive arrivals had brought the garrison up to a,strength 
of sdtooo goog" troops, with 114 heavy guns (besides field- 
artillery) and a large arsenal, behind walls 24 feet high, brOught 
up to modern requirements by modern science. But when 
the mutineers there heard that Lawrence was sending dewn 
reserves and a siege-train, their hearts failed, anel they began 
to leave in such numbers that it was rumoured thet no more 
than 20,000 men of all arms remajned in the doomed city. On 
the 8th September the tracing of three batterie@ began upon the 
northern glacis; and before dawn of the rq4th the Kashmir Gate 
was blown in, and the great breach carried by storm. For six 
days the small force of the besiggers worked their way through 
murderous street-fighting, in the course of which the illustrious 
John Nicholson got his death-wound, On the 2oth thy palace 
was stormed, but the King and his family had fled. They were, 
eventually, followed up and captured by Major Hodson, 

This feat—tone of the greatest in all military history—was 
performed by a body of 3000 Buitish soldiers with & few 
Native allies; fighting under every possible disadvantage, o& 
numbers as well as climate, The entire loss during the four 
months, since the leaguer began, amounted to 2151 Europeans, 
with 1686 Natives. About the same time another almost equal 
exploit took place at Lucknow, whither Havelotk had advanced 
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on being ‘reinforced by Outram, who—thongh entitled to 
command—voluntarily put himself under his distinguished junior, 
Here, too, the most audacious strect-fighting was requisite; by 
September 3oth the small force had made its way to the 
Residency, where they added to the Strength of the defenders, 
if they did not altogether raise the siege, Banks was dead, and 
so were half his followers; but the survivors had never Jost hope 
or heart; and the évent might now be awaited, with trust, if not 
with patience. 

[Kaye and Malleson’s * History of Mutiny ” (cabinet edition), 
6 vols, 1889; T. R. E. Holmes’s “History of Mutiny” (4th 
edition), r$91; Sir H. Cunningham's “Canning” (“Rulers of 
India,” 1891).] e . 

SECTION 2—Tmink, infless than half a year had the stress of 
the great revolt been stemmed, by the courage and ability of a 
few good officers, without the helpeof troops frgm home, The 
complete suppression of disorder—amounting almost to the 
conquest ef Hindustan—was a matter of considerably greater 
cost, both in men and time ° . 

Karly’in October fresh troops arrived from the Capef*and 
within the next fortnight more followed from ‘england, The 
new Commander-in-Chief was that Colin Campbell whom we 
saw,commanding the left division at Chilianwdla and Gujarat; 
a cautious, experienced old soldier, who had risen slowly by his 
own meritg and without hefp from family connections. On 
October 27th he set out from Calcutta, a vetcran of just half a 
century’s servico, determined fo spare no effort to effect a real 
relief of Lucknow, and bring away the non-combatants, The 
situation appeared to the veteran in a more sombre light 4han 
what was thrown on it by less experienced and less cautious 
people. The Nana had been jofned by the Dinapore mutineers, 
and was expecting the arrival of the Gwalior contingent; 
elements that presented themselves, to Campbell’s mind, as 
most hopefully provided against by leaving a detachment at 
Cawnpore witile he pushed forward with the bulkof his force to 
Lucknow, This detachment consisted, at first, of only y000 
fmen, but reccived reinforcements during the,course of a few 
days. It ‘vas cofimanded by General Windham, an officer who 
had distinguished himself in the Crimea, In taking that view, 
Campbell had to disregard the advice of those—ineluding the 
chivalrous Outraen himself—who would have had him destroy 
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the rebels at Cawnpore before proceeding further, .The result 
was somewhat disastrous. 

The defenders of Lucknow Residency had extended their 
works since Outram assumed the command, and had established 
an outpost in a walled garden, about two miles from the city, on 
the Cawnpore road, called Alambdgh, They held their own, 
countermining the enemy and often sallyiitg out to splice his 
guns—but they had few comforts, and eveh necessaries were 
failing ; the need for their relief was becoming a matter of days 
and hours, ” 

On October 30th General Hope Grant crossed the Ganges 
with the 9th Lancers and some Punjab cavalry, with, which he 
took post and awaited Sir Colin at the” village of Banthar near 
Unao. The infantry and guns followed t@ days later, and the 
whole force—about 3400 strong—marched, to Alambdgh on 
November 12th, On the 16gh they advanced on another walled 
garden, east of the Residency, called Sikandrabdgh, which they 
carried by storm, putting to the sword the entire forge of 2000 
sepoys, by whom it was-guardec® Supported by the sailors of 
the 4Shannon,” gander Captain Peel, they then capture another 
strong post, th¢ Najaf,* where they bivouacked for the pight; 
and next morning, after six hours’ more fighting, they cleared 
the way to the Residency, and were met by Outram and Have. 
lock, Contrary to the wish of those leaders, Sir sColin insfsted 
on the evacuation of the place, so ong and so heroically guarded, 
The non-combatants and sick were removed during the next 
few days, and by the 23rd all were safe in athe park of Dil 
Kush, Leaving Outram in command at Alattbagh, Campbell 
set put for Cawnpore with about 3000 men and the rescued 
women and children—all that were Icft! On the 24th, however 
—before they started—a loss had fallen on the party, which was 
felt not only there, but wherever the English tonguc was 
heard; the war-worn Havelock sank under the burdens@he had 
borne so long. . . 

Otherwise, all had prospered. But a scene of disaster 


* In the jargon of the day, “Shah Najeef"; the true word being Maja? 
Ashraf, Which wa the title of the mausoleum of Ghizioud sin, the firs 
“King” 

+ Public mourning was made for him, both in TEngland and in the 
United States, His son, known as Sir H, H, Havelock-Allan, was with him 
to the last, Havelock’s body was interred in the Alamptgh enclosure, 
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awaited Campbell. at Cawnpore, on the 27th. Windham had 
been attacked by some 15,000 men and driven into the 
intrenchments: Cawnpore was once mofe in the hands of the 
sepoys, Nothing could be done until the helpless people, whom 
Campbell had with so much difficufky saved, could be started 
on their way to Allahabad, This being accomplished, Campbell 
turned upon the f8e, From the 6th to the 8th December he 
continued to punish the Gwalior contingent, whom he chased 
out of the Dudb, On the first day of the new year he fought 
them again; on January*6th he was joined by Walpole and 
Seaton, and—under positive orders from the Governor-General 
—addresset! himself to the conquest of the rebels in Audh, In 
this campaign the Nepalese co-operated from the North,’ while 
Outram kept the Brifish flag afloat in the Alambagh with about 
4000 men, though ¢threatened and attacked by foes who have 
been reckoned at 120,000. . a 

Feeling the necessity of a decisive success, Canning urged 
the Commander-in-Chief to advance upon Lucknow with all 
possible strength: and on F&bruary 28th onc of the most 
formidable British forces ever seen in India weg assembyfd at 
HopeeGrant’s former station of Bunthar; it comprised seven- 
teen battalions, twenty-eight squadrons, and thirty-four pieces 
of battery ordnance, Brigadier-Gencral R, Napier—afterwards 
Field-Marsha Lord Napier of Magdala— was Engineer-in- 
Chief. Begldes the Nepales€é—go00 strong—General Franks 
presently came up from the eastward with his division and 
swelled the foreg. 

In the meantime a more venturous leader thah Campbell 
was operating from the South to “give a hand” to the arnfy of 
the Ganges, Sir Hugh Rose had won his honours in European 
diplomacy ; he was now to shofv—as so many Indian “ politi- 
cals” had already done—that the use of the brain need not affect 
the actfén of the heart and hand, The country between the 
Narbada river and the Vindhya ange was, for the time, as full 
of dangerous if partly latent—hostility as it had been in 1818; 
and Rose, when his two brigades were at length ready to march 
from Bombay, had serious work before him. de duly arrived 
St Indore-wthé capital of Holkar, whom the energetic Durand 
had kept fairly loyal—and thence, without waiting for General 
Whitlock, who was bringing up a third brigade from Madras, 
Rose set out for S4gar on the 16th of January, Having relieved 
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the Europeans there, he set his face resotutely fowards the 
taking of Jhansi, where the brave but treacherous Rani was in 
command of 10,000 mercenaries and 1500 mutinous scpoys, and 
in daily expectation of reinforcement from Tantia Topi, with 
the remains of the Gwalior contingent whom Campbell had 
expelled from the Dudb, In spite of discouyaging advice from 
the Conmmmander-in-Chief and the Governor-General, Rose began 
the siege of this strong and important place on March 2ist. 
Day and night his artillery battered the defence, answered, shot 
for shot, by the guns behind the walls. On the 31st, Tantia 
appeared from the North and challenged an action Sir Hugh, 
howeyer, was quite ready for him: and the rebels’ best 
“ General,” the vanquisher of Windham, was driven off the field 
after a stubborn contest, with the loss of 300 men, besides his 
stores, guns, and munitions of all sorts: Jhiisi being breached, 
was taken by storm on Aprif 3rd and 4th, though the intrepid 
Rani escaped for the time, 

While: Rose was thus asserting the might and fhajesty of 
discipline in the lands south of the Jumna, the Commander- 
inc was pytceding in his careful way towards the recovery 
of Audh, The rebel city had becn much strengthened? since 
he withdrew the non-combatants and retired on Cawnpore in 
November; and now the side on which he had formerly 
attacked was a really formidable fortification, With the canal 
for a moat, But by sending Outram across the Gumti and 
enfilading the works ; by making good use of his heavy guns; 
and by trusting greatly to the scientific mining®work of Napier 
and his engineers, he gained his point, occupying the suburbs 
and*-finally—the city, with a loss of no more than 772 killed 
and wounded in three weeks’ continued fighting, The last 
attempt at resistance ended on March 21st, and then Outram, 
as Chief Commissioner, published the Governor-General’s pro- 
clamation about which thereywas to be ,such a stir As 
originally worded, this document confiscated ajl the great 
estates in Audh; but on Outram’s remonstrating, a clause was 
added implying that great consideration would be shown to 
all who, even at*the eleventh hour, should gnake gubmissione 
and ask for grace, This edict led to the last public appear- 
ance of the able but impulsive President of the Board of Con- 
trol, whom we once saw playing his bréef part in India, but 
recalled by the Court of Directors. Lord Eflenborough now 
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caused thee Secret, Committee to address the Indian Govern- 
ment in terms of severe, almost of sarcastic, rebuke, Inspired 
by the imperious Minister, the Court of Directors pointed out 
that it was both impolitic and unjust to destroy the title-deeds 
of a province, which it was their iterest to conciliate, for a 
rebellion which British blundering had done much to cause; 
and the Governmént was bidden to mitigate in pragtice the 
severity of its decfee. Now, whatever opinion may be enter- 
tained of the manner in which the censure of the Ministry was 
conveyed—for the Cabinet*was of one mind on the matter—it 
cannot be denied that the addition of the clause of March 
1oth putethe proclamation in a light not perceived at the 
time when the dispatch was penned, Canning and his ffiends 
were able to say thatf aglittle patience had been used, with a 
little readiness to g¥ve him credit for prudence and good faith, 
he might have been spared soepublic a rgproof, one so 
likely to encourage the rebels. No great harm came of the 
matter ingthe end. Ellenborough resigned his post; and the 
Talukdars of Audh made thefr submission—sooner or later— 
receiving’back their estates with a greatly amewded title, «The 
incidamt, however, served to show how easy if would “be for 
English party passions to disturb the course of Indian ad- 
minjstration, 

Meanwhile Sir Colin, preparing for an advance on Rohil- 
khand, judgéd that the fall of Jhansi made a demand on him to 
protect his left flank by completing the communication with 
Rose, Accordiggly Brigadief (afterwards Sir G. V.) Maxwell 
was sent to Kalpi with his corps, the Connaught Rangers and 
a few other troops. On the other side Rose advanced figlkting 
his way through vast hostile masses and intense heat* On 
the 19th May, the combined “forces defeated a sortie from 
Kalpi with so much success that the enemy evacuated the place 
during the night; and the British troops obtained sheller and 
repose, which had ‘become matfers of necessity. But not for 
long; on the"tst*of June, they heard that Tantia,and the Rani 
had driven Sindia out of Gwalior and taken possession of 
fhat almost impregnable rock, Like most, of the Native 
Princes, Sindia had been loyal to the British alliance, and 


* The thermometer ranged fiom 107° to 110° Falnenheit, scarcely fall- 
ing to 100° at night, Hawdly an officer or man was fit for duty ; and Rose 
himself was orde1ed*home by the doctors. 
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there was no question as to the duty of hastening*to his aid. 
Rose arrived near Gwalior on June 16th; next day he fought 
his way nearly to the foot of the rock; the Rdni of Jhdnsi fell in 
a cavalry-charge. On the roth, another still ficreer action 
was fought, and Sindia* Was received in the British camp. 
That night the fort was mastered by the happy audacity of two 
young @fficers, one of whom unhappily lost his life in the 
exploit, The Central India campaign was now at an end; 
nothing remaining but to hunt down Tantia Topi and hang 
him after he had been convicted on & fair trial of having been - 
a leading actor in the Cawnpore massacre. 

Rose's campaign is one of the finest in history. “Practically 
ensuréd, by the results of that piece of¢daring and devotion, 
the Commander-in-Chief was enaliled”to proceed—in his 
slower way—to the pacification of RohilRhand and Audh, 
On May 4th, ke reached the neighbourhood of Bareilly with 
7500 good troops and ninetcen guns, After a smart fight of 
six hours the rebels evacuated the place—whiche was un- 
fortified—and retired into Audh, where for the pregent they 
wer pot molestd, At the beginning of the cool season the 
Chief “proceeded into Audh, at the same time calling*up a 
conyerging column from the South-East. The Nana and his 
brother took refuge in the jungles at the foot of the Nepal 
hills—where they are supposed to have perisheA by malarial 
fever—and the last body of mutincers surrendered’ de discretion 
in November, The only formidable non-military revolt in the 
North-West Provinces had alreddy collapsed én April by the 
death of its’able leader, the Talukdar Kunwar Sinh.* Of the 
chief advisers of the Nana, in addition to Tantia, one was 
taken and hanged in Northern Audh; the other—Azimulla— 
was never heard of more. 

The revolt had caused a vast amount of suffering, sorrow, 
and expense, But the benefits to which it led were such as 
could hardly have been bought at any chedper rate, By cruel 
but salutary operation it rclieved the body pofitic of disorders 
for which a milder cure might have been sought in vain, 

In the first place it removed the incubus of,the Court of 
Diectors; an institution which, good work*as ithad once 

* Kunwar Sinh’s property lay in Bihdr, and his giievance was with the 


authorities of the Lower Provinces, ut he ablyeoperaled in the castern 
potion of the Upper Provinces also, 
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done, was by this: time a sham and an incumbrance, On 
February 13th, 1858, Lord Palmerston submitted to the 
House of Commons a scheme for transferring the direct 
Government of India to the Crown—so far as regarded the 
home-administration, which was to $& intrusted to a respon- 
sible Minister assigted by a Council. That day week he was 
defeated, on the Myrder-conspiracy Bill, and next day wesigned 
office, The new Bibinet at once took up the lapsed thread; 
and Mr Disraeli produced a similar Bill on March 26th, His 

" Di being thought to contain certain fantastic elements, 
was, after a short discussion, withdrawn in favour of a scheme 
proposed ty Lord J. Russell, whereby a Committee of the whole 
House took up the faites by way of Resolutions. On’ June 
7th a Bill was drafted’ on tthe basis of these proceedings, which 
was read a thiré*time on July 8th, and which passed the 
Lords’ with trifling amendments, a&d received the royal assent 
on August 3rd, Some natural sentiment apart, those best 
qualified t» judge were of Lord, Palmerston’s opinion that it was 
time to abolish an institution which had ceased to fulfil its 
original functions since 1813, and which wag*py the loffic of 
event8, convicted of failure. As was unanswerably shown in 
the course of the debates, the India Bill, by which Pitt subjected 
theeDirectors to Ministerial control, was provoked by the 
misrule of thé Company ; and since that time the Government 
of India lsd’ constantly improved, The Afghan war was an 
exception more apparent than real, having been only rendered 
possible by thee faults of thd system.—(Speech of Sir G, C, 
Lewis.) Indced, to those who could have observed “the conduct 
of the Court in the matter of Dalhousie’s army-reform Mirfutes, 
the abolition caused by a military mutiny may well have seemed 
an appropriate though lenient punishment.* 

Thg re-organisation of the Native army was a question 
which had also become insolyble had not the largest and 
most dangergus section cominitted timely suicide. The over- 
whelming preponderance of the Hindustani alement in the 
forces of Bengal, and—to a less degree—in those of Bombay, 
evas now to be rectified; and the low ratio of Eugopean to 
Native soldiers, having been so fearfully accentuated, would 
no more be allowed to occur. . 

* Dalhousie’s Minute’ were so successfully pigeon-holed al the India 
Office that two of them were totally and irretrievably lost, 
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A third germ of disorder, which Dathousic frad, indeed, 
perceived though he cid not remove it, was the condition of 
affairs at Delhi, Th® expulsion of the descendant of Akbar 
from his ancestral palace, the discrowning of a fallen poten- 
tate from whose patent’ the Company had derived its only 
legitimate title, had—we have seen—been contemplated: 
yet, so leng as the King (or “ Emperor,” a he ought, strictly 
speaking, to be called) gave no scrious offence, his deposition 
would have been a scandal exceeding even, in Native eyes, the 
annexation of Audh, This problem also was solved b 
events of Fifty-Seven. On January 27th, 1858, Bahdclur 
Shah, having been taken prisoner by the enterpr&ng Major 
Ww, Hodson, was brought to trial before a Court of British 
officers; Major Dawes, of Afghan *ren&vn, being President, 
The old Mughal affected nonchalance; but aedefence was made 
on his behalf, im spite of whieh, after a long and patient hearing, 
the Court found that he had sympathised with the rebellion, and 
failed to use his authority to save the lives of refigees and 
captives in his jurisdiction. S€ntenced to be transported, he 
was%ent to Ryefgoon, where he died after a lenient arrest of 
nearly five years, ° 

By the end of the year order was substantially restored,* 
A royal proclamation, revised by the Queen herself and tyns- 
lated into twenty of the Indian tongues, was tead in every 
British Indian city and cantonnfent on Novembas rst, 1858; 
and Canning received his appointment as Iler Majesty's first 
Viceroy. An amnesty was offerdtl to all but thpse convicted of 
actual murder, subject to the exception that those who had 
actitely abetted murder or rebellion should be guaranteed 
nothing but their lives, All others were invited to resume 
their avocations of peace without fear of molestation or 
question. It wasta great political step, making known to the 
Princes and peoples of India that their persons and Broperty 
were safe under a strong and®clement rul@ The sepoys who, 
in the beginning of the war, excused their thutfhy by saying 
that the Government would not make an Emperor, expressed 
the desiye of the Oriental for a concrete representation of 
power. That desire was now gratified, Thé analdous habit 
of looking to a powerful landlord, which was supposed to 

* The present writer travelled from Rurki te Allahabad and back in 
January, 1859, without meeting an enemy or secing a sffn of disorder, 
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have been shown, itt Audh especially, was at variance with the 
prevailing Western idea of the greatest welfare of the greatest 
number; and here, too, some concession to popular sentiment 
was made, Visiting Lucknow, Canning promised consideration 
to the Talukdars; and the subject thas continued to receive 
attention almost evgr since; though it is to be feared that there 
are some laws ofgnature that are too strong even*for the 
Government of India, Every act of grace to Zaminddrs in 
Bengal had only produced,the effect of making their property 
“filme valid as security for raising money; when debts have 
reached a gertain limit, they must be paid even should payment 
involve fofeclosure of old estates; and thus the reign of the 
frugal trader is but ‘ho likely to supplant that of the spend- 
thrift landlord, nor is it €asy to see why Audh should escape 
the general process. What the shock and shame of the great 
revolt certainly did was to sweep away some* anomalies and 
correct some delusions. To the former some reference has 
been made, The high-caste [lindustani army, witli its over- 
whelming preponderance of men and its discontented offigers, 
was one anomaly; the “Great Mogul” of Dethg was ee 
the Cémpany in Leadenhall Street was the greatest of all, As 
for the delusions, again the reader of these pages will not be 
witlfout information, The propaganda of Western ideas was 
checked ; thg “doctrine of lapse”—as will be presently shown 
—received “ts” quictus, It was impossible to avoid the unmis- 
takable lesson which the terrible year had taught, ‘The greatest 
troubles of the IWitish had taken place wherever thgir presence 
had been greatest and their influence most direct, Their best 
frionds had been found where their interference had been feast 
exerted, In Bengal, Bihdr, Hiydustan; in the lately annexed 
territories of Audh, Jhansi, and Nagpur; in the Bengal army, 
with ity imitated European order and organisation, and appear- 
ance of discipline—jn all these yere trouble and disaster. In 
Haidarabad, Mila, Rajputdna; in countries where the Govern- 

- ment had abstained from minute interposition ;*among chiefs 
in armies more irregularly managed, and Princes who had 
deen left the efregst hand in their own States,*there vas found 
active loyalty, or, al least, quiescence. Even in the Punjab 
nearly half the country was still under Native chieftains; and 
in the rest of the prownce the hand of the British Government 
had been only feft in benefit and friendly service. 
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[In addition to books already cited, the reader thay be re- 
ferred to “ Fifty-Seven,” (by the present writer), London, 1883; 
and Sir O. Burne’s “Clyde and Strathnairn,” a soldierly 
account of the Sepoy war in “Rulers” series] 

SECTION 3.—Among tlle items of expense, by which the new 
India of the first Viceroyalty was purchased, the actual pecu- 
niary cost is one of the most obvious, Thg loss of life, the 
interruption of business, the suspension of all friendly feeling 
between the European community and vast sections of the 
Native population—all these wefe, undoubtedly, grievous askeH* 
tions to the price of regeneration, But after all, the dinmediate 
question was how to arrest the hemorrhage of the "Treasury, 

Something like 100,000 British troops had been poured into 
the country; civil officers had been traising levies of Native 
militia; in many places the sources of revéhue had, for the 
time, been dried up. What “with the Mutiny and its suppres- 
sion, and what with the consequent disorganisation of society 
and of administration, an enormous deficit appeared if finances 
never thought to be very elastl, Measures must geeds be 
pres ly taken,(O*check expenditure on one hand, to increase 
supply on the other. The former of these two requirefhents 
was more within the competence of the Governor-General and 
his subordinates than the latter. The issuing of perempwry 
orders for disbanding all the extgaordinary leviés, sufficed to 
curtail the one evil; but the relief—however needfa-a-could not 
count for much, Briefly stated, the late war had caused a deficit 
of thirty-six millions, only a very little short o#a whole year's 
net income! with all possible economy the expenses of 1860 
were*estimated to éxceed the revenue by many millions, The 
credit of the Government was low; and new loaris were raised: 
with difficulty. The customs-duties had to be raised to the 
detriment of the tfade of the country; exports as well,as im- 
ports were affected. The proposal to impose a licence tax 
on trades and professions was received with universal outcry. 

Such were some of the difficulties which the’ Viceroy had to 
lay before Lord Stanley, the new Secretary of Slate. The 
reply wag to send out, as Extraordinary Councillgr, an expert, 
London financier, the Right Honourable James Wilson, late 
Secretary io the Treasury and editor of the “Economist” In 
company with Lord Canning, the Finance Minister made a tour 
in the winter of 1859-60 ; and on his return to @alcutta, Wilson 
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laid befors the Legislature—soon to be reinforced by some 
distinguished Native members—his proposals for new taxation. 
Great opposition arose: cven the offi¢ial class was hostile; 
and Sir Charles Trevelyan—who had succeeded Harris at 
Madras—recorded an able protest, whfch found its way into the 
public prints, ‘This was regarded as an indiscretion demanding 
the Governor’s re@all; but the protest had not been,made in 
yain, The obnoxfus budget was revised ; two of the proposed 
taxes withdrawn, and the third—an income tax of four per cent, 
sg. incomes above five hunred rapees a year, with a lower rate on 
smaller ones—was recommended as an experiment for five years,* 
To this ta€ there were serious objections ; however excellent, in 
theory, might be the «idea of making the prosperous confribute 
to the support of the Govgrnment, to whose protection they owed 
so much, the ideasef taxing incomes under five hundred rupees 
a year was felt io be preposterous All but some ten per cent. 
of the heads of Indian families were agriculturists, already paying 
more thaw half their net rental to the State. Their other sources 
of income could not be accurattly ascertained ; and the attempt 
could not be made without demoralising inves#rations, most 
all Native Indian incomes were so low that it %as to b@ feared 
that these dangers and consequent unpopularity would bring in 
but little compensating profit; and the Queen would be shown 
as inauguratmg her reign in India by causing a maximum of 
evil for a ginimum of advantage. The last part of these objec- 
tions, at least, has been made good; even with the subsequent 
addition of a gicence tax—and one on official salaries—the 
amount from these assessments was never much ifbre than two 
millions (Rx,) in one year. Wilson introduced many reforms 
into the machinery of finance administration,f but did not live 
to see the good of his labours” He died in August, 1860, and 
was soon after succeeded by Mr Samuel Laing, who passed the 
Incom€ Tax Act, 


Mr Wilsoh difi the author the honour to consult himss to this impost } 
the difficulties weie pointed out and the decentralisation of finance suggested 
as an alteinative revenue. Some arguments of the same tendency were 
also orally Spbrtities to Lord Canning; but years were to pass*before that 
simple reform could be adopted. 

+ One impoitant reform was substituting sciutiny defore expenditure to 
the vicious system of postaudit, which had almost entitely failed as a check 
upon extravagances 
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But before the arrival of the new Finance Minister an event 
had occurred of such wide and beneficial effect that it deserves 
a special record, In Spite of all the embarrassments of the 
Treasury, it was Canning’s laudable desire that no time should 
be lost.in showing honour &nd favour to the princes and nobles 
who had befriended and served the cause of order during the 
past troubles, Among these, in the higher yank, were the Cis- 
Sutlej chiefs, Patidla, Jhind, Nabha, and Kapurthala; the 
Rdjas of Jaipur, Udaipur, and Karaoli; Sindia and the 
Nizdm above all; together with their enlightened Minieta.s, 
On all these grants of territory, honorific titles, and similar 
favours were bestowed; but what made the best impfession of 
all was the issue, to the somewhat less exdjted chieftains whose 
possessions were of the secondary or “dependent” class, of 
patents acknowledging the right of such chieffifins to adopt heirs. 
Thus the “ fatal doctrine of lfpse” was buried out of sight; and 
a policy of justice was substituted for a policy of annexation, 
The objection that indulgence fe chiefs was not fustice to 
theiy_ subjects was seen to have been greatly overdgne; and 
wage truth it TMight contain was met by the more excellent 
way of Nolding the chiefs personally responsible for the hunfanity 
and efficiency of their administration, 

Besides the changes at Madras, other official moves marked 
the first Viceroyalty. The Punjab became a® Lieutenant. 
Governorship, in which Lawrence was soon to be Sicteeded by 
Sir Robert Montgomery.* Mr—afterwards Sir Charles— 
Wingfield became Chief Commissioner of Auch in succession 
to Outitam ;"Mir—afterwards Sir George—Edmonstone was 
made*Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces; Sir J, 
P. Grant assumed charge of the Lower Provinces} Elphinstone 
retired from Bombay, where Sir George Clerk—once Resident at 
Lahore—-became Governor, The constitution of the Legjslative 
Council also underwent an important change, The Judges, 
whose criticisms had often disturbed the repose of the official 
mind, were exoluded; but an opening for a vital reform was 
made by the admission of distinguished Natives, Other legisla- 
s 

* Delhi Ceity and district) came under the new government; and the 
former centre of Empire was at once punished and rendeied harmless by 
being made the appendage to an outlying piovince, ‘There could not have 
been a moe signal proof given to India and to’ the yorld that a new 
Empire had been established, . 
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tivo chambers were at the same time erected in the minor 
Presidencies. It is only fair to add that the old Legislative 
Council did some notable work in the last years of its existence. 
Three universities—one for cach Presidency town—had been 
incorporated by law in 1857, during the very storm and stress of 
the revolt. Two years later was passed the famous Act x, of 
1839—the Magna,Charta of the millions of agricultwrists who 
were not possessed of proprietary rights; it proved the indis- 
pensable corrective of mayy abuses and oppressions which had 

up since Cornwallis introduced his settlement in 1793. 
Further stgps have since been found necessary ; but the direction 
and natufe of the policy were clearly laid down at the time 
under our present ngticg. For tenants-at-will, indeed, little or 
nothing could be done*then; but occupancy-rights could be 
recognised, with *fixity of tenure at fair rent-rates; and the 
period of limitation borrowed fron civil law wae taken as giving 
to such rights the benefit of prescription, 

But, if the Judges of the Supreme Court were to be debarred 
from taking part in the making of laws, their more legitimate 
field of usefulness was immensely extended I their eng 
tion With the principal Courts of the country, the “Sudder 
Adalat,” as each was called. This measure was one of the far- 
seding plans of Warren Hastings, destined, like most of that 
great man’s ideas, to bear permanent fruit, even if not realised 
in his tite? One High Court was now chartered for each 
Presidency, to be a Court-of-Record, and still partially manned 
by lawyers sei@ out from Efome: but with these would now 
be associated a certain number of “ Civilian Judgés” ; members 
of the Civil Service who had been District-Judges; while“other 
members might be selected fron the local Bar. The scheme has 
worked well; with a few exceptions the Benches have been 
compegent, impartial, and able; while the® printing of their 
decisions, combined with a gencgal controlling action, has tended 
to give efficjency and consistency to the working of the Courts 
below. In criminal administration, at leasi, the process has 
been much forwarded by the enactment of the Indian Penal Code, 

ewhich, drafiad by a Committee presided overeby Maqaulay, and 
finally cOmpleted by Sir Barnes Peacock, has worked, in 
various ways—direct and indirect—more good to the country 
than any other measure that could be mentioned. It not only 
instructs the offtcials, but educates the neonle: preserving them 
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from arbitrary caprice, and forming a standard*of uniform thought 
and conduct,* 

Another amalgamation, less generally approved, took place 
in the army. In July, “4858,"a Royal Commission was issued 
toa number of statesmen an soldiers to report upon twelve 
questions of military organisatidfi;, especially in connection 
with themumber of European soldiers that owght to be retained 
in India, and on what footing, whether a8 a separate force, or as 
an integral part of the Imperial agmy subject to periodical 
reliefs, The result of their enquiries and deliberations vas a 
recommendation that the white garrison of India shoyld be fixed 
at 80,900 men of all arms, furnished from the ranks of thé Imperial 
army, which was, however, at that perigd recruited on the 
“Jong-service principle.” It was undetstood that this was the 
system personally preferred by Her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort. A Ball to this effect became law in the middle of 
1860, 

At the same time a new Natiye army was raised if Bengal; 
onq,or two sepoy corps which resisted temptation, er being 
out oAits reach, Continued to serve, though with necessarily 
changed “numbers.” The rest of the rank and file coristed 
--with the exception of & few faithful individuals—of men 
from new social and ethnic strata; Sikhs, Pathdns, Gurkflas, 
and low-castes, enregimented in different companjgs if not in 
different corps,- The number of European officer$ to each 
regiment was reduced to” six—with a few probationers—all ; 

: ~ : : & 
regimental employ being in future regarded %&s staff-employ4 
bestowed, as a réward, upon special proof of fitness, Officers 
who “chose might retire upon special terms; the remainder 
being without any but “General, Duty,” such as was involved 
in the Committees and Courts that might from time to time be 
called for in cantorfments, ° 

On the whole these measuyes have stog! the test of time, 
There has, it is true, been no great war, since, thgn, in India: 
and therefore tAey cannot be positively pronounced a complete 
success, For example, if in a very long and arc sous action, 
or campaign, wert there a serious loss of offjcere, we cannot 
feel quite certain how it would fare with a corps leff entirely 
uncommanded: yet, in a case where an abnormal amount of 

* The code is said to be a text-book of study ih thegschools of Native 
States ; y. Note on Indian Law at the end of this Volume (App, II.) 
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leading was requited, it is to be feared that six officers might be 
soon put out of the way by death or wounds, The constant 
reliefs of time-expired European reginfents, again, may cost 
more than a local army would; and if must be a bad thing to 
lose the bulk of your men just at th moment when they have 
got over their acclimatisation and become inured to the condi. 
tions of Eastern ggrvice, On other points of military reform 
there could not be the same room for doubt. The preponder- 
ance of Purdias (“Men fipm the ast”) was put a stop to; as 
"Yrreelso the hotch-pot of other'classes that used to be blended, 
in like prgportion for each regiment, Each race now formed 
its own Battalion or company, so that a spirit of competition 
and rivalry took thagplace of the Pretorianism that had once 
been sucha source of danger. The system of class-companies 
bécame known “fs “building the regiment in water-tight 
compartments”; for it was heft! that by euch a system, 
contamination—however introduced—would not spread beyond 
the part “affected. This, thoygh an undoubted advance upon 
the old lotch-pot way, came ultimately to be considered ingyffi- 
cient, In looking back upon the Great RevMf, jt was Ly apni 
that ?t was not class-companies, but class-corps, which Had, in a 
few cases, been the means whereby the plague was stayed: and 
thé true remedy against future combination, of an unlawful and 
mischievoug kind, was seen to be the creation of rivalry, if not 
actual anfagonism, between entire regiments; for under any 

+ rule the sense of solidarity and common employment 
mightiMime @hdo the work’of caste, creed, and race. 

Lastly, with the exception of a few mountdfitebatterics, there 
is now no Native force of artillery; all guns are entrusted: to 
British gunnérs; and thus a great temptation to mutiny has 
been taken away from the Native army. In the forces of the 
minorPresidencics there was less immediate call for reform ; 
but a similar spirig actuated the changes eventually introduced 
there also; and on the whole it must be admitted that, in the 
old British manner of “slow and sure,” a naost wholesome 
change was made in military organisation and management, 

Turningeagqin to civil affairs, we shall see that the changes 
already thentioned were accompanied by others not less im- 
portant, While the composition of the legislative ‘machinery 
had been altered, eattention had been also turned to the 
eminently faul€y constitution of the interior Cabinet of the 
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Viceroy, substantially similar to what had been devised by Pitt 
in 1784, Under this scheme every proposed measure—great 
or small—had to be* Brought before the whole Council and 
decided by the vote of the majority. By the Indian Councils 
Act (24, 28, Vict. « 67) *the more complete division of labour 
was introduced, which—leaving the joint responsibility of the 
whole Gouncil intact—makes each member, answerable, in the 
first instance, for the current work of some one department 
more especially in his charge, subject to the approval of the 
Viceroy, who thus fulfils the idtal ofa British King befqye-tis™ 

« time of George I. The special department of Finance and 
Account was at the same time completely re- organised ; but the 
first Finance Minister of, India died efoie his great task had 
been accomplished, , 

We have already seen that Mr tues r&fised and amended 
his predecessar's budget.%The necessity was great. The 
military charges still touched ee and a quarter millions; 
the cash balance was dangerously low, Twenty milfions were 
urgently needed for railway extension ; the interest of the new 
loans»had incyedstd the annual expenditure by two millions ; 
the ne’ taxes were only yielding a million and a half, yét they 
pressed upon the poor in a manner which the Government 
regretted and desired to amend. Such, however, was the skill 
of the new Minister, loyally seconded by the Viccfoy and heads 
of departments, that a total of thfee and three- quiftiter millions , 
was retrenched from the civil and military expenditure, ate 
restoration oof order effected the*rest by raisimg the rece 
and the last*yéat of Canning’s troubled rule ended with the 
,unw8nted spectacle of a surplus, The proverbial stagnation of 
Indian finance was now at ay end; and it w&s conclusively 
shown that, with skill and prudence, it could have as elastic a 
character as that®of most countries, 

Unhappily, there was angther element in those * days 
perhaps not entirely eliminated yet—which might for a time 
baffle the best» efforts of a benevolent and able ruls. Mention 
has been made, in an early page, of the vast forces of Nature 
in India,sand their uncertain action.* The hae! 1861 was a% 
period in which these dangers were exemplified. In fhe central 
belt of the country, from the south of the Ganges to the 

* CHAPTER I,—The spread of canals and railreads has minimised these 


perils. 
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Godavari valley, tee monsoon rains fell in torrents; the rivers 
overflowed their usual limits, and flooded vast tracts of country, 
carrying away roads and bridges, and “‘fustrating the hopes of 
many myriads of husbandmen, Further North, the monsoon 
failed, causing famine and pestilencé fo an extent that was not 
beyond control, yet which caused distress that will not be 
forgotten by those who witnessed it.* . 

One of the last great measures of the period was the con- 
solidation of all the Proviyces of British Burma under one head. 
“HKheewfirst Chief Commissioner* was Colonel—afterwards Sir 
Arthur—Phayre, an eminent officer who had held the office 
of Provin¢fil Commissioner of Pegu since the annexation. | The 
former territory of the Bhonsld was made into another similar 
charge, and Mr—at€rwhrds Sir Richard—Temple went to 
Nagpur as Chief €¥mmissioner; the first of the series of high 
offices which he was destined to fill ° 

The Chinese war of this period only belongs to Indian 
History s@ far that several Sikh regiments made part of a force 
despatched from India, unde? the gallant Sir Hope Gygnt, 
which took part in the reduction of the Téku, forts, ayd the 
subse@uent reduction of Pekin, an event followed by tlfe Con- 
vention of October 24, 1860, In the succeeding year, Sikhim' 
—aesmall mountain chieftainship between Bhutan and Nepal— 
was annexed for the foolish contumacy of the Raja, 

In the eMning of the ydar 1861 the East Indian Railway 
from Calcutta to Allahabad was opened, and the traffic was so 
‘large as to yield the full raté of the guaranteed intercst—five 
per cent,—in its first year, Soon after, other MHS began work- 
ing in the South: altogether, 1360 miles were opened at*this , 
period, and 3000 more were yin course of completion, The 
great canals of the State were also beginning to be remunera- 
tive; though it should not be forgotten that ftnancial profit was 
no more than a secondary object of these beneficent works, 

In all directions the country began to show that the havoc . 
of the revolt’ and consequent calamities was atean end. The 
total commerce of India had risen from sixty millions in 1857 
go eighty milljong in 1861; a full half of the iacrease being due 

e 


“It ison record that four millions of the peasantry in the Upper Pro- 
vinces were ruined by this famine. The deaths were very numerous, ‘Tha 
subsequent outbreak of cholera more than decimated some of the British 
garrisons of Northefh India, 
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to Bombay and Kardchi; and the peasantry obtained a share 
of the enhanced prosperity caused by the exportation of cotton, 
jute, and tea. A fouitdation was made for the preservation of 
timber and the extension of plantations, which was soon to 
develop into the Forest *ISepartment, so long and ably directed 
by Dr Brandis. The introduction of cinchona-growing also 
dates fram this period ; twenty years later the profit had more 
than doubled the cost of the plantations. ° * 

In the midst of these peaceful and beneficent exertions the 
Viceroy’s noble life was rapidly. wearing out. The dilatoriness, 
the apparent coldness, of his first period were forgotten by a 
public which had learned to do justice to his calm ‘tgmper, his 
impefturbable sense of duty, But his strength was spent, Ini 
the month of March, 1862, he made oferfhis charge to his old 
friend, James Bruce, Earl of Elgin, and vent home, to die, a 
broken man, like his illustriaas predecessor. 

[Same books as already cited in Sections 1, 2] 
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SBtion 1: An unfinished career—Section 2; The great Civilian. — 
Section 3: Peace and Progress. 


SECTION 1t.~—Lord Elgin was a contemporary and friend of 
Dalhousie, Canning, &nd Harris; and was exactly fifty years 
of age when he &&cpted the burden of Indian Government, 
IIe had already governed Jamafba and Cawada, in which 
colonies his tact and talent had given satisfaction td all. 
While on*his way to China, in the character of plenipotentiary 
extraordjnary, he halted at SIngapore; and there, hearing, of 
the outbreak of the Indian revolt, boldly tot ypon himself to 
diveristhe expedition, and take his troops up to Caleuttl The 
original mission, nevertheless, was only delayed for a short 
lime; and its objects were obtained in the following year by 
the Treaty of Tien-tsin (26th Junc, 1858). In 1862 Elgin was 
rewarded b¥the Indian Viferoyship, the greatest post under 
“tha Crown in respect of trust and power, The minor govern. 
ments passed #ito new haritls about the same time, Macras 
being givent9 Sit Henry Ward—succcedecd®80h after by Sir 
William Deniso®~R.E.—and Bombay to Sir Bartle Ftere; 
while Sir C."Beadon Became, Lieutenant of Bengal, as Mr 
Edmonstone already was of tue North-Wes; Provinces; the 
administrative capital of the last named beirfg transferred from 
Agra to Allahabad, Mr Laing aid down the office of Finance- 
member, which he had so ably held under the first Viceroy ; 
and he was succ¢eded by Sir Charles Trevelyan. 
The policy of Canning’s later years was continued by Elgin 
and his Council, although the recent promotions and changes 
had left But one old member in his place. The letters of Lord 
Elgin, which have been preserved and published, show how 
strongly the new Viceroy was impressed with the sense of 
continuity, and éspecially determined to avoid interference with 
AS 
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Native States and the introduction of taxcs te whiclf the people 
were fot accustomed, In this latter policy he was particularly 
sure of the support of*his Finance Minister. Trevelyan was 
an old civilian of the Metcalfe School, wary and experienced ; 
he knew that the public ‘mind was not sufficiently advanced 
to look upon taxation as anything but a form of rapacity ; and 
he actecbas if there were a tacit compact, hetween rulers ancl 
people, that the traditional sources of revenue should be made 
sufficient for the services of the State* 

Lord Elgin, like most Viceréys, kept the “Foreign” Repart- 
ment of the Government in his own hands, and acted with 
justice and discretion in the one important affair th&» came up 
for decision, The aged Dost Muhamad, by turn enemy and 
friend, was bent on a hostile expedifioto Herat, where the 
local Governor, SultAn Jan, was acting inswordinately ; Elgin 
refused to be ia any way p&rty to such proccedings, and even’ 
withdrew his native agent from Kdbul for the time, lest 
the presence of such an official might give rise to anisunder- 
cleaelings or misrepresentations® The Dost soon aftgr died— 
in May, 1863—ant the Viceroy made arrangements for sending 

a Vaki¥ to congratulate the new Amir, - 
Three months earlier Lord Elgin set out for a tour in 
Northern India; no longer in the pompous and—to the peaple 
at least—~oppressive manner of the past, whtn a swarm 
of camp-followers, with herds of xen, clephant#and camels, , 
marked every march with devastation, but as a passenger 
by the East Indian Railway, *At Benares,eon the 7th, he 
held a fornia? Drpbar; and at a dinner in the evening, showed 
that‘he was alive to the expensive nature of the present railway 
- system, and looked forward to the introduction ofpurely private 
enterprise+ On the 11th, the graves of the Cawnpore victims 

e 


The writer may state from his own experience that the ub-country 
natives of that period thought that “8 produce of the Income Tax went 
as tribute to England, “Talee whatever is fitting, once an@ away, as a fine 
for the losses of fhe Mutiny; but do not punish us for ever ;” such was the 
often repeated comment, . $ 

‘t+ Undey the guamintee system every shareholder had acgrtainty from thy 
State of § per cent, ; and so good an investment prov@l fatal eo economy, 
The East Indian line is believed to have been built at a rate equivalent to 
416,000 mile ; and that in a country where unskilled labour is not paid 
much more than one-tenth of English wages. fhe whole cost of the six 
thousand miles of guaranteed lines was over ninety-fifo millions Rx, 
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were consetrated dy the Bishop of Calcutta, in the presence 
of Lord Elgin and a distinguished assemblage of Europeans; 
and the Viceregal party proceeded by fall to Agra. Here was 
held a grand Durbar, where, on the 17th, almost all the chiefs 
of Central India and Rajputdna afpeared in full state, In 
medieval pomp the Rdnas and Rajas gathered to the camp, 
mounted on elephafits and escorted by squadrons of armoured 
horsemen; almost® as in the days of the great Emperors, 
But not Akbar himself could have made them an address more 
full of dignified sympathy than what awaited them in the great 
Durbar tent of the British Viceroy. Speaking as the repre- 
sentative ef their common Sovereign, Lord Elgin assured his 
princely hearers of the profound interest felt in their concerns 
by the Queen, of whfh fe exhorted them to show themselves 
worthy by acting #®a similar spirit to their respective subjects, 
For his own part, added the Viceféy, he was ready to extend 
encouragement and friendship to all who laboured for the good 
of India,e The specch was short, not on that account less 
welcome ¢ and it was remarkafle as striking the keynote,of 
unity, in a manner more decided than theretofore it had been 
ever s#uck, * od 

On the 27th March, a final assembly was held at Ambala, 
whare the Sikh chiefs and other Punjab notables were received ; 
and thence tlf: Viceroy proceeded to pass the hot season upon 
the grecn an breezy heights*of Simla. 

While the Viceroy was engaged in these peaceful occupations, 
another of thosg little clouds ‘was rising, from which, in India, 
the political horizon has been so rarcly free, Pertiie north of 
Peshawar, between the Indus and the Jhelam rivers, a ¢pur 
of the Hinduush abuts on the British district of Hazara: 
it is known as Mahdban (“great wood ”), and its summit attains 
a height of 7400 feet above sea-level, On the slope of this 
mountain was a place called Sigdna, a nest of Muslim fanaticism 
ever since the days $f Ranjit Sith, and the subject of a small 
punitive exp&ditton in 1858. Here ‘had gatheged the dregs 
of the Muhamadan ferment, sepoys escaped from the war, 
gnd irreconcilable Wahhdbis; and here—preqariously, supplied 
with men and méhey from centres of disaffection in Hindustan 
—a colony of fanatics was formed ready for an opportunity 
to carry war into British territory. The focus of the agitation 
was, however, faced to Patna, in the country subject to 
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the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Inthe course of an 
enquiry, held by Sir Herbert Edwardes, the extent of the 
mischief was found to’ Be serious if not alarming, and it became 
a question how to abolish the danger. Lord Elgin was naturally 
unwilling to stir up strif@ so near the road that led to the 
Afghan Amir's capital. On the other hand, it was felt that 
a sharp edecisive blow, struck at once, mfght avert the risks 
of a larger and more difficult undertaking hereafter, Accord- 
ingly, in the month of October, a British force of all arms, 
6000 strong, was"sent into tht mountains, under Sir Seville 
Chamberlain. The tribes unfortunately resented the intrusion 
and blocked the Ambéla pass, through which the®advanced 
column was making way into the country, The opposition was 
so serious—being supported, it was said@by 60,000 men—that 
reinforcements were thought necessary ; and®f was not until the 
middle of December that agSressive operations could begin. 

In the meantime, the able and industrious Viceroy was no 
more; Lord Elgin, ona tour through the hills west? of Simla, 
exgjred at Dhdrmsala, November 20th, His post wag tempor- 
arily assumed, by Sir William Denison, then Governor of 
Madra% on whom it devolved by virtue of seniority, p8nding 
the arrival of a new Viceroy from England. Denison had 
originally opposed the expedition; but now, as a scienific 
soldier, he perceived the necessity of doing all Ym the power 
of his Government to enable Cha{berlain to extMc&te himself. 
with honour. Having received thé needful accession of 
strength, the expeditionary for&e stormed the defences on 
the night of ‘Dee@inber 15th; and the tribes not only desisted 
from further resistance, but undertook to destroy the strong. 
holds of the fanatics unaided, Chamberlain ‘had been by 
this time severely wounded, and had been constrained to 
make over the éommand to General Garvock, whq—while 
gladly accepting the professeglescrvices gf the tribesmen— 
judged it prudent to ingist upon the presence of a British 
force on the spot. On the 22nd, the place was utterly con- 
sumed by fire, in presence of a British column; the fanatics 
having escaped hm time, On the 2gth the. Bidlish Ieft tho 
country once fatal to Akbar’s friend Bir Baly and the shrewd 
commegt of the acting Viceroy was, that if a lesson had been 
read to the enemy, it was not without jts use as a warning 
to the Government also, 
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India had nove in rapid succession, devoured three distin, 
guished public men.* Lord Palmerston resolved to break 
through the traditional bar and send 6it a seasoned Indian 
official, : 

[Letters and Journals of Jamds, 8th Earl of Elgin,” T, 
Walrond, 1872, “India under Victoria,” L. J, Trotter (Vol, 
II), 1886] ws ° 

SECTION 2,—Originally laid down by Lord Cornwallis, the 
maxim that the Governoy-General of India should always be 
a distinguished man of rank, ‘who had graduated in English 
politics, had been endorsed by high authority, both at home 
and in itfia, At first sight it might appear a too sweeping 
generalisation that cc the whole class which had pro- 
duced such men as Watren Hastings, Munro, Metcalfe, and 
Elphinstone. It *%s now, at all events, to be contravened in 
the person of one whose claims ere inferioreto those of no 
member of the local services, Ever since he had been District- 
Officer of Delhi, at the time of the first Punjab war, John 
Lawrence had been a man ‘of mark, After the battles of 
Sobraon, Ilardinge had selected him as Cotmissioner of the 
newlyMcquired Jalandhar Dudb, and the a that “he did 
there had enhanced his reputation. If he lacked the sym- 
pat&etic elements of character which made his brother Henry a 
personage of “irresistible magnetism, if his culture had suffered 
for want of fe training of a° University and Parliamentary life, 
he had at Icast a knowledge of Indian details, and a force of 
will that admitted of no queStion or competition. . Above all, 
he had the prestige of having made the Pufttfaib; taken Delhi, 
and saved the Empire. : 

When, the¥efore, the situagion of Chamberlain’s force at 
Mahdban appeared to threaten incalculable cSnsequences, while 
the cargs and labours of three men of distinction had been 
emphasised by premature ovegthrow, and the fate of Dalhousie, 
Canning, and Elgin had thrown a deeper gloom over the terrors 
of exile and climate, Lord Palmerston only geve expression 
to public sentiment in offering the post of honourable peril to 
she illustriouggivilian. Without a moment’s hasittition Lawrence 
accepted the charge, and used such speed as to land in Caleutta 
within two months after his predecessor's decease (January 12th, 

* Dalhousie, December” roth, 1863 ; Canning, June 17th, 1862; Elgin, 
November 20th, 1883. 
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1864). He found there a group of able cqncdjutors prepare 
to give advice, which he was not always, perhaps, equally 
prepared to appreciats” Denison was at Madras, though he 
presently returned to Europe, leaving the Presidency of Fort 
S. George in the tempofary charge of Mr I, Maltby; Sir 
Bartle Frere was promoted to the high post of Governor of 
Bombay Sir Hugh Rose was Commagfler-in-Chief of the 
Indian army; Sir Robert Napier, afterwards Lord Napler of 
Magdala, was Military Member of the Council; the Iinance 
Minister was Sir C, Trevelyan’; Mr—afterwards Sir I) S— 
Maine had the charge of the Legislative Department. Accord. 
ing to precedent, Lawrence himself undertook the Yorcign or 
“ Political” Department, and it is to this branch of administra. 
tion that our attention will be first diréctoe 

The Mahdban expedition had compl@fd its task, and 
returned to India before tl new Viceroy entered his duties, 
But the North-West Trontier naturally continued to receive 
careful attention from one who had been for so lofg himself 
Wayder of that outpost, By a* mixture of trust and menace, 
by a judicioug c&mbination of road-making for the use of 
punitiv® cclumys, and schooling for the boys of the ttbes, a 
kind of civilisation suited to the case was gradually introduced, 
until the Border of the Trans-Indus became nearly as quiet aa 
that of the Tweed had been two centuries before. “In the latter 
part of this administration a sombwhat sorious ifltnck on thea 
British side was made at the instigation of the Khin of Agrore, 
a petty chieftaincy on the ITafdra frontier. @An expedition 
was sent against the tribes in the autumn of 1868; the Khan 
was farried off a prisoner, and the tribes made due submission, 
On the other side a serious question arose out of the death 
of Dost Muhama and the disputed succession, Sher Ali had 
assumed the offic® of Amir—it can hardly be dignified yith the 
title of throne; because, since fhe fall of the Sacduzai dynasty 
Afghanistan had become, a fecleration of chiefs, gmong whom 
the Amir waselittle more than a leading chidh, first among his 
peers, But even that supremacy was now challenged, and Sher 
Ali soon becantte énvolved in defending his pogitian ayraiiiat hig 
own brothers and nephews, Lawrence, acting, it & suid, on 
hints that had been given by the Dost hefore his death, resolved 
that he would not interfere, but would ackaowledge the success. 
ful competitor, whoever he might be, as the defacto Amir, 
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On thé othereextreme of India’s mountain rampart she 
touches the marches of the Chinese Empire, The point is less 
vulnerable than that of Afghanistan, Where the invasions of 
ages have poured upon her plains, But here, too, vigilance 
was called for, not so much from %he Chinese, who are too 
far away, and too much exposed ta the maritime power of 
Britain, as from thé, mountaineers whom, with the best inten- 
tions, China may be unable to control. The Nepalese, indeed, 
were friendly, and Sikhim,was a small state, and one which had 
been thoroughly coerced. But’there remained the Bhutanese, 
a people of Mongol origin, on the eastern verge, commanding 
the entrarfe into Assam, and even of Bengal, Their coyntry 
is as large as Englgmd, and they had been in the habit of 
paying a small annuS tsibute to the rulers of Assam, though 
acknowledging tl@* Thibet Lama as their legitimate overlord, 
But after the first Burmese war thf&y ceased to pay tribute, and 
began a system of foraging, which led to the closing of the 
Dwars (“eloors”) which opened from their mountains into 
British territory. On January® 4th, 1864, a British Envoy, phe 
Honourable Ashley Eden} was sent by tlfe Government of 
India ¢o altempt the formation of a more regular and’ perfanent 
understanding with these turbulent neighbours, who hastened 
to forestall his arrival by assurances of their unwillingness to 
receive him, dnd their entire indifference to the objects of the 

nProposed mMsion, It scemé, indeed, that the moment was ill- 
chosen for diplomatic operations, to which there was this initial 
obstacle, that tecre did not ‘happen to be in Bhutan at the 
time any sort of regular government with witch to treat, The 
Raja had been virtually deposed, and an insurgent chief, kfiown 
as the Toungso Penlo, was gndeavouring to make himself 
master of the State. There were, doub%ess, old-standing 
grievanges on either side, the Bengal Governfnent complaining 
of raids on account, of which gthe stipend promised to Bhutan 
had been sequestered, and the mountaineers complaining of the 
sequestration’ But the negotiations might have stood over to 
a more convenient time, fer the force of the State was con- 
gemptible, ang a little strengthening of the frentfer pasts would 
have affofded afl necessary protection, The people are to 
this day in a low condition of savagery, and far from nygjerous, 
while, the surface of thtir country affording all varieties of soil 
and temperature*in abundance, they are under no pressure to 
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seek expansion, especially in the vaporous hgat of Bengal and 
Assam, . : 

Such was the natifr® of the adventure to which Lawrence 
found himself committed by the impatience of the Bengal 
Government, Bad news’ oon reached him from the camp of 
the Mission, The Envoy was surrounded by difficulties to 
which hecould only oppose his indomitable r@solution. Crossing 
torrents by frail and oscillating bridges of twig and rope, 
threading damp malarious glens, or crawling along dizzy 
precipices where snow hid the pathway, and one falgg step 
meant death, Eden held his way with honourable tenacity. 
Lawrence would have recalled him, but allowed hi&eself to be 
over-persuaded by Sir Cecil Beadon, hiseLieutenant in Bengal. 
Reaching the capital on March 15th, be Mission found a 
Council under the ostensible Presidency of td Radja, but really 
inspired and qontrolled by@the chief already mentioned, the 
Penlo of Toungso, or the Eastern Province. Here, amid jeers 
and insults, exposed to the ridicule and horse-play of a crowd 
of barbarians, Eden was constraified to sign a treaty gonceding 
all the demands of Bhutan. He thn decamped by night, and 
returnésl to*Brifish territory on April r2th, ° 

The Governinent of India at once sent a letter to the Durbar, 
in which the extorted treaty was entirely disavowed, and atene- 
ment for all offence peremptorily demanded. *Six months, 
however, passed without any reply ox notice; and @neNovember, 
rath, 1864, Lawrence issued a proclamation setting forth the 
misconduct of Bhutan, and annexing the Wesgern—or Bengal 
—passes, “A brisf demonstration ensued, during which the 
passes were seized almost without the firing of ashot. Suddenly, 
when all thought of opposition appeared to have béen abandoned, 
the Bhutanese fortes fell upon the casternmost position, a fort 
called Diwéngiri, keld by 500 sepoys, Being without gupplies 
or support, the force retired, losingits two guns. But this reverse 
was soon retrieved by the advance of a strong column under 
General Tombg; Diwangiri being re-occupicd® alld the enem’ 
everywhere chased back into their,hills, The Rdéja and his 
Penlo soljciting g cessation of war, the Government agree 
to hold its hand on condition of a formal &ssion ®f all the 
conquered passes and adjacent lands—a tract about 180 miles 
in TEMBM by 25 in breadth—the liberation of all kidnapped 
British subjects, and the restoration of the tevo guns lost at 
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Diwdngiri.” As tle revenues of the State depended mainly on 
the territory thus annexed, the Government agreed to pay rent 
for it, pending good behaviour ; so that tife Durbar could salve 
its pride by saying that it had rendered India its tributary, but was 
not the less bound to good conduct urtlér heavy bail, The terms 
were accepted, and their best justification is to be found in the 
unbroken tranquillity which has since prevailed. TheeWestern 
Dwirs—the passes ‘Ieading from Bhutan into Bengal—have been 
formed into nine Pargangs (fiscal unions) under the Govern- 
ment gf the Lower Provinces; they are in course of conversion 
into tea-plantations; the Eastern Dwars are less prominent, 
* being sulséct to Assam, and chiefly productive of timber, and 
rice. 

The relations offene Government towards Native States 
within Indian linfifs gave but little trouble since the balm of 
the new policy had soothed the irriftion set upeby Dalhousie’s 
indiscriminate escheats, The change of policy had found an 
echo in tMe breast of the present Viceroy. Originally an an- 
nexationjst (and able to point with just pride to the bright #de 
of annexation in his model province, the loyal and, prosperous 
Punja®), his zeal was now tempered by the shgck, of tl% great 
revolt which had fallen on no one with more of astonishment 
thafion him, He. had come to see the great value of the 
Native States) and he got a glimpse—it may be doubted if he 

ever attaife® to a full perdeption—of the danger of hurrying 
Western ideas into the moulds of antique Eastern civilisation, 
We should be %truck with tc absurdity of blaming Solomon 
for not astablishing a ‘penny-post from Dan to Beersheba; yet 
some of our Anglo- Indian reformers would think nothifig of 
disarming a Pathan chief, and ghen asking him to subscribe to 
adispensary.* At all his Durbars Lawrencé* used to harangue 
the chigfs, assembled out of all corners of médiaval barbarism, 
on the evils of jnfanticidoh gnd the blessings of female 
education. 

Not but what there was a difference between these things 
and a policy of annexation or unrestrained interference, States 
on the largemscgle—what in Metcalfe’s, time*might wave been 
called “Ifidependent”—were generally left alone, and were 
not the less prosperous or well administered. Madhaya Réo 
in Travancore, Saldr Jang in the Nizdm’s territory, Dinkar Rao 

* The Old Pindari,” Sir A, Lyall’s famous ballad. 
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at Gwalior, were all Statesmen of genuipe abjity and principle ; 
and all such received an honest support from Lawrence, But 
the grandson of Anfif Khdn—who had succeeded to the 
chiefdom of Tonk—felt the weight of the Viccroy’s displeasure 
when he théught he céad with impunity abet an act of 
treacherous murder. The young Nawdb was deposed and 
brought go Benares as a State prisoner, whij¢ the State was in- 
trusted to the charge of a Council of Reg&ncy, pending the 
minority of the Nawdb's infant son, Warning was taken in 
time by the Rajput ruler of Matwar, or Jodhpur, avhose 
tyranny scemed to be provoking a rebellion. These things 
began in 1865, and in the following year the Viccbey held a 
Durbar at Agra, which was attended py no less than cighty- 
four chiefs of Rajputina and Central Tadig Sindia and Hollar, 
the Begam of Bhopal, and the Rajas and Ranas of the oldest 
and proudest Houses of the#Rdjputs; the investiture of those 
selected for the new order—the Star of India—furnished reward 
for past merits or retaining-fec for the future; tlfough un- 
forinately Takht Sinh of Jod&pur had to receive + Viceregal 
censure not many ‘months later,  ¢ 

In 2868 the Mysore question began—nas it were—to%tir in 
its sleep, The “titular Raja died in the spring, after thirty. 
seven years of retirement. Contrary to the Viccroy’s wisfes, 
the adopted son of the deceased was proclaifned Raja of 
Mysore; but he was only six years*old, and the State was putes 
under a Regency for the next fow years, Major Malleson being 
appointed Chief Commissioner, at was on thig occasion that 
Lawrence wis led fo issue his famous ciraular, asking &he pro- 
vincisl officials if they did not think the natives were happier 
under the British sway than under that of theis* own rulers,* 
By this indicatioi® of his own’ views, the Viceroy scomed to 
anticipate the concbusion; at any rate it was gencrally ¢avour- 
able to him. The universal testgnony of those consulted was 
that the people were, indged, pdssessed of much (gore security, 
and provided gvith far More sources of prosferity under the 
just and punctual system of which His lxcellency was the 
head, e 
The question, of course, remains very muth whetc it was 


Feblandded the saving-clauso—suva sf bona norint—which made sport 
.7 

among the Philistines, who asked what might be the valua of a happiness 

of which you were unaware? 
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before, Tt is iupossible to conccive any mode of taking a 
plebisettum on such a matter—ycl it cannot be solved by any 
number of foreign functionaries consulted as to their own success 
—which is really all that the enquiry,came to, As an answer 
to the suggested comparison of a Btls lord, who about that 
time assumed the Indian Ministry at Home,* the move was 
prudent, “But jie the main,” so a distinguished ‘nd well- 
informed writer argues, “the discussion was academic,” It was, 
indeed, hardly even that~apait from the fact that all the 
persons who recorded opinions ‘were officials of the Government 
whose effigiency was in question—il could hardly be a matter 
for even ficademic discussion whether the respect for the sights 
of individuals and fox"Me¢ interests of society were not a better 
thing in itself thaifa tondition of stagnation vaiied by civil 
war, Yet there Was, in the deciied system, an clement of 
adventure, of career open to ability, which carmot but have its 
chatms, British India has not produced a Salar Jang, Again, 
the Buitish, as Sir John allowed—almost boasted—are not 
bound fx the views of the Hatives, but by their own sengs of 
what is right; yet the md&t efficient and consgientious, school- 
mastd? will hardly believe that he always pleases his pupils, or 

that they do not think that they would be happier at home, 
“The only further diplomatic duty of this administration was 
in preparing the ultimate relations with Afghanistan and Russia, 
‘which were not completed,till afler Lawrence had left the scene. 
It hag been already seen that Lawrence laid down the strictest 
rule of non-i@terference—sd long at Ieast as the affairs of 
Afghanistan were Only disturbed within“the limits of that 
country—and the surmise has been expressed that, in leaving 
the Barukzal chiefs to sete their quaticls,in their own way, 
without active interposition, his attitude ‘was in accordance 
with what he knew to be the desire of the deceased Amir. 
Towards Dost Mupgiamad, infged, Lawrence had felt personal 
friendship, Sounded on the expericnyes of direct intercourse; 
and, when Dost Muhamad was no more, Lawrefice still thought 
of his memory kindly, and fell sympathy for the family and a 
edesire for the welfare and peace of their Site. Waile, there- 
fore, adifering firmly to his de facto principle—so that at one 
* Viscount CianboinepSecictary of Stale, in the Derby Mfffet yt om 


June, 1866, to Mguch,* 1867 ; subsequently—as Marquess of Salishury-— 
Prime Minister and Foreign Seerciaiy. 
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‘ 
time he was prepared to regard the country 4{ the Afghdns as 
re-divided into its formar three provinces, each under a separate 
Amit—he hastened to give Sher Ali substantial proofs of his 
friendship when that chief finally overthrew his last opponent 
and ruled, fiom Kabul, ‘ver a united Afghdin land, This 
happened at the end of 1868, and gave to the relations of the 
two coumlrics the direction afterwards foW8wed up by Mayo, 
and maintained until the unfortunate rupture of ten years 
later, But to Lawrence also were gutly due the subsequent 
understanding with the Governnient of St, Petersburg, thorpolicy 
of “the neutral zone,” the delimitation of the Afghdn frontie:, 
and.the restoration of rational iclations between* the two‘ 
European powers, All these had been,<foyided for by him, 

[Trottet, as already cited; also “Life a& Lord Lawrence,” by 
R. B. Smith, 2 vols, London, 1883; and “ %td Lawrence,” by 
Sir C, Aitchisone( Rulers of fndia”), Oxford, 1892.] 

Suction 3.—Although the people of India may not have 
felt the same appreciation of British rule as British officials 
wished them to feel, it is not to be supposed that sdestrong a 
mind ag that of their then Viceroy Was permanently misled by 
illusion’. *The $eople of India have never been historiaifs; the 
traditions of the Great Anaichy were woin by the handling of 
three generations; they could now only see that, they were in 
the hands of aliens, somewhat pedantic and unsympathetic, 
whom fewas not casy to deceive, ahs who insisted on the per 
formance of many things utterly at variance wilh popular 
custom, ospecially on the punctual payment @f taxes, Two 
fundamental notions guided the Indian rufers of that echool— 
a school which a British Minister declared to ,be “fertile of 
administrators byl barien of statesmen” 

One of those Rleas was thus expressed by Lawrence: “In 
doing the best thaf we can for the people, we are bounde by our 
conscience, and not by theirs," (he other may be stated in the 
words of his admiting disgiple, Sir C. Aitchison: “#A prospeioyg 
and contented peasantry, he considered to be a more solid 
foundation of our (British) power than a landed aristocracy,” 
These twe propositions are cnough to show the change thate 
had come with conquest and annexation; both cdlnbine to 
indicateajhe spirit in which the Empire of the Queen was 
administered, and to contrast it with thaef the Company. It 
might be too much to say that they wore unkndvn to Cornwallis 
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and his school—tg Tugker' and Munro, Metcalfe and Elphin- 
stone: but if these great founders of Empire recognised such 
principles, it was only as parts of a comNMcated code, to be used 
on occasion, but not otherwise, The words and deeds of the 
best men of that time show that they too had a “conscience,” 
but they never let it overbear the convictions of the public: and 
they studied to promote the prosperity of the peasantry through 
the landed aristoctacy without dislocating the national frame- 
work of socicty, Nevertheless, the extension of experience, and 
the ingreased responsibilitics of ‘ever-expanding authority, could 
not fail to affect a mind so acute and so powerful as that of 
*John Lawfence, Although he had once separated from, his 
brother Henry on thexJandlord question, he may have subsc- 
quently thought ovetthe opinions of that high-minded man, the 
true representative {egatec of the good old school. The Punjab, 
indeed, could not test any sucl® aflerthougljs very closely ; 
there were great nobles there as elsewhere; but sixty per cent. 
of the land is held by communities, or villages, of peasant- 
proprictass, When, therefor® the period for reviewing Ahe 
settlement in the Punjab recurred, as it did @arly in Lawrence's 
admintstration as Viceroy, he felt no hesitati&n alfout” intro- 
ducing, and passing through the Legislative Council, an Act 
forthe definition and protection of tenant-right in the province, 
In so doing, he had the complete consent and support of the 
wLicutenan®Governor, thg* experienced and excellgnt Sir 
Donald Macleod; and a successor, writing fourteen years later, 
bore testimonygto the succes#of the measure in regard to the 
objects r which it was devised. . = 
About the same time a similar problem presented its®lf in 
Aundh, thougl? in very dissimilgr terms. The sturdy and very 
numerous ycomanry of the Pimjab had—witf aid from circum. 
stance and goodwill from the authoritics—sboth asserted and 
made good their , status, on Audh, where the peasant- 
proprietors yere neither so ‘numergus nor so sturdy—and 
where the goodwWill of authority was somewhat dacking—it had 
appeared to Lord Elgire in 1863 that the policy of Mr 
eWingfield, the Chief Commissioner, was teadifig taoblitcrate 
the sub-ptopricifry tights in spite of an injunction dating from 
Canning’s patents. Mr Wingfield had been struck dike all 
observant Anglo-Indfins, with the ill-suecess of the policy 
favoured at the*annexation, ‘That policy has, it is true, been 
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overstated by its opponents; a great many gf the ‘large land- 
holders had established their claims, Nevertheless, the fact 
remained that Audh “%as the only province of India in which 
rebellion had, in 1857, been at all general, That the great 
Barons, the ‘Talukdars,*should have resisted an innovation 
which to their minds threatened the loss of property and 
power yas natural: but the odd thing ,was that they were 
joined in such resistance by the very petsantry for whose 
protection the innovation was intended, So that Mr Wingfield 
and those who supported him were “not cntixely withoyt some 
justification, always conceding their premises, for deprecating the 
project of asscrting non-cxistent rights in favour of @gopulations 
by whom those rights had been cnergetisally repudiated, 

* But Lawrence was no ordinary “civ@ officer to press a 
generous policy to a dangerous extremes His intellect and 
experience compined to enfarce upon him the commonplace (so 
often re-cchoed in talk, so often neglected in pragtice) that the 
safest progress is to be made in the middle of the road. Stated 
comeiscly, the case stood thuss After the Mutiny, and the 
issue of the famous’ confiscatory proclamation, new patents had 
been Svc to®about 272 Audh Talukdars, claiminge to be 
landlords of two-thirds of the province, A transferable and 
heritable title was thereby conferred; but it was subjectdo a 
condition which was intended to be as valid as*the title itself, 
being ipdecd part-and-parcel of that title; thee rants werg, 
declared, “subject to any measure Which the Government may 
think proper to take for the purpose of protecijng the inferior 
Zamindars’and village occupants from axtortion, ang of up- 
holdtng their rights in the soil.” 

A similar provision had formed part of the permanent 
settlement in Befgal, where it had becn so long neglected as 
to have become well-nigh obsolete, But it did not appear to 
Lawrence that he would be doiyg his duty if he allowed such 
neglect in Audh, “Did evei* anyone hear,” he asked, “of 
the Governmant of India learning that a class of men wefe 
not having fair play ... and then failing to interfere ?” 

The gemofistyances of Elgin had been overlooked by th 
Chief Commissioner; but Lawrence, and Turand,* who had 
become Secretary of the Department to which Audh was subject, 


did’ not alow their letters to be treated as waste paper; and 
Wingfield hed ta aranan ascimant fe lnfanne af his one 
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pleading prescription, to which the Viceroy made answer that, 
short of breach of tontrdct, it was never too late to repair an 
injustice, In the present proposal cithew ao breach of contract 
was involved; or, if such there were, it was one that had already 
been committed by the Talukcars theptsclves. Sovfar from the 
conditions of the old society having been abolished by the 
Mutiny, they had bgen specifically revived by Canning and the 
rights of the peasagtify rested on the same title as those of the 
landlords, Wingfield, however, held his own; and the Viceroy 
was obliged to depute Mr*Davies, afterwards better known as 
Sir Hefiry Davies, to hold a searching enquiry into the facts as 
Special Coymissioncr. From Davies's report it was concluded 
that, under the Talukdars, proprictary rights had been hépe- 
lessly submerged; byt that tenancy rights still undoubtedly 
survived and ougy %o be maintained by law, Ultimately 
Wingfield retired from the servicey and was succeeded by Sir 
@ 

John Strachey; the Talukdars were persuaded to accept a 
compromise; and in 1868 was passed the Audh Tenancy Act, 
whereby akout one in five of ghe cultivators reccived fixity of 
tenure at Yair rates, Jurthgy legislation of this period protected 
the improvements made by this class not only i Audheut in 
the Punjab and North-West Provinces; and theeactual holder of 
the Jand, as he had the chief power, had now the greatest interest 
in reclaiming waste, draining marshes, and constructing minor 
works for theystorage and distribution of water for irrigation, 

In the case of Bengal, Lawrence found, or fancied, that bis 
hands were, in some degree, tied. It was reserved for a later 
time to sec the Tenants under the Permanegt Settlement fally 
protected? by law; but, during Lawrence's administration an 
important step was taken to procure for them the full benefit of 
such legislation as had been alveady compleyd. An Act had 
been passed in Canning’s time which had giyen definition and 
protectién to many tenantricg in the North-West Provinces, 
where seventy-five fer cent, of the land was cultivated by 
tonants, and of those nearly half held at fixed rateg only alterable 
by judicial award. .The same law applied to Bengal; but in 
Bengal local conditions for a long while enabled the Zaminddrs 
( elude itg acto Lawrence, however, urged the Licutenant- 
Governor, Sir Cecil Beadon, to take the matter up and do all in 
his power to see fair play done to the helpless multitud®™"By"a 
ruling of the Chigf Justice, it seemed likely that the ryots would 
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be all left in very much the position of tenants-at-will; but in 
1865, the case being referred to a full-bench#the other Judges 
unanimously set aside,the ruling of their chief; and henceforth 
a door of escape stood open for the Bengal ryot, The full-bench 
judgment of 1865 is further remarkable for having elicited the 
doctrine that the Regulation of 1793 was quite incompatible 
with any notion of the Zamindér being absolute proprictor, 
Further*enquiries were made, which cana$t be charged with 
precipitation ; but it was not till fifteen years later that the Act 
was drafted, which now fully defines and protects the rights of 
cultivators in the Lower Provinces,* » * : 

That part of India was, at that moment, in a state of most 
extraordinary distress, Usually, whatever troubles thay befall” 
the agriculturists they are free from the fanines that afflict the 
less fortunately-situated regions of Indiv.” But in 1865 the 
rainfall in the Lower Provinces had bé¢h precarious and 
generally short; and the tice—which is the staple crop— 
almost entirely failed, The woyst of the caldthity fell upon 
Orissa, which province, by October, had wholly bréken down. 
The symptoms failing to give sufficient warning to’the Local 
Goverment, pices rose to an extertt which made it impossible 
for the bulk of the population to obtain food, Wheh relief 
works were, at length, opened, the wages were paid in coin; but 
as there was nothing purchasable the relief proved illugory, 
The argument of those who should have provided against the 
calamity was that the risc of prices would attract supplies frortr 
elsewhere: but it now appeared that there was no food near 
enough to,come by land or rivér, while the sttting in of the 
mongoon Impeded"*the landing of,supplits sent by sta, Less 
than 10,000 tons of rice were got into Orissa up,to the end of 
October, barely sufficient—as was reckoned—for the saving of 
250,000 lives, The famine was followed by foods, which 
destroyed the new crop, and submerged the huts of the 
peasantry ; what with one disagftr and another, one million died 
out ofa population of fgar millions.+ ea * 


” 


¥ Tho subjectywill be resumed later on? the reasons which deprived Act 
x, of 1859%0f its fut effect under the Permanent Sctjergent may be cor: 
Jeclured, but there is no room for their discussion here. ‘ 
+ ¢ On February rath, 1867, the Viceroy presided over a public meeting in 
Ciicutta tk the purpose of raising money for the reliof of surviving sufferers, 
heading the subscription list with to,o00 rupees, 7 
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But out of evil came good, as is always the case where 
people are earnc§t and able, Measures were taken for the 
canalisation of Orissa, the regulation ofethe river discharge, and 
the improvement of the communications by land and by sea, 
It was also arranged that, in Cuture,ifoncy necessary for such 
sorls of undertakings should be raised by Joan and added to the 
national debt, the ygarly interest being regarded as premium for 
famine insurance. , ‘Phe establishment of this apparently obvious 
principle has done more for the people of India than many more 
showy measures, In the lst two years of Lawrence’s adminis- 
tration % sum eqtivalent—at the rate of exchange of that day 
g7to one million and a half of British sterling was borrowed for 
“Reproductive Public Works,” and almost all was spenf on 
works of irrigation,* » -. 

Elsewhere it ygs* a’time of ‘great, almost inconvenient, 
prosperity, In Central India and the West new sources of 
profit were thrown open by the increasing demand for raw 
cotton, In fotlt years the price of the staple rose more than 
fourfold; and the Volume of ,trade aggregated one hundigd 
millions it year. Consequently prices rose, wages remaining 
almost statjonary except at Bombay and other gea-perttowns. 
Speculation was pushed to a most dangerous degree; a share 
in the “Black Bay Company” of Bombay on which £500 had 
beer? paid up gold in open market for 42650, The inflation 
survived, ing me measure, the end of the Civil War in America, 
te which it was originally duc; for—whatever losses may. have 
fallen on greedy speculators in Bombay or Calcutta—the 
exports continu@l to flow; and both producers and moderately- 
minded déstributers cohtinued to thrive, aided’ by wise assistance 
from the Supreme Government. 

Two new provinces about this time engered the lists of 
progress, The popular and intelligent adminigtration of Sir A, 
Phayre left British Burma scope for enormous development ; the 
population and revonue of th province doubled themselves, 
while the rewenug of the province :eached the substantial 
figure of ten millions of Rx., then equal to so many potinds 
sterling.+ In the Central PYovinces, too, signs of advance were 
vermistakable ; lug partly to the increase of ‘the cott®n trade, 

* Before the Franco-Prussian war the rupee was commonly oschanged 


at the rate of ten to the powad sterling, 
+ See footnote on providus page. 
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but in great measure to the watchful gnergy of Mt—now Sir 
Richard—Temple, one of the youngest and most distinguished 
of the Punjab school alfeady mentioned, By the end of 1868 
there were one thousand five hundred and seventy public schools 
in the province; the revenue had risen nearly fourteen per cent, 
though many of the assessments on land had been lowered; the 
forcign tyade of two and a half millions hgel expanded to the 
value of thirteen; the population was increasmg at the rate of 
one per cent, in two years, which a appears to be the normal 
rate throughout the more fortunate régions in British India, 

One consequence of all this progress was a demand for 

- inercased efficiency in the administration all ovemsIndia; a+ 

demand to which Lawrence hastened to respond; the salaries 
of subordinate officials were, morcoter, most properly and 
almost unavoidably increased, both in ordésty enable them to 
live comfortably and to maintain them above the levels of 
irresistible temptation, Many establishments wade at the same 
time augmented or created anew ;“and the total expenditure of 
the.year was thus raised by abovecight per cent, Xe 

The ultimate upshot, however, ef the undoubted progress 
which ‘mafked the administration of British India, frem the 
death of Elgin t® the retirement of Lawrence, was a net deficit 
of nearly three and a quarter millions, Sir C. Trevelyan, indecd, 
created a surplus of 2,800,491 Rx. in 1866; but*he retired in 
that year, being succeeded as Minance Minister byir W. NO, 
Massey, in whose first year the surpfus disappeared, and in its 
place appeared a deficit of over two and a half milions, Massey 
reduced this deficit by more than a million in the fllowing 
year # but in the year 1868-9, when Temple had taken Massey’s 
place, the deficit rose to the alarming height *of 4,144,643 
Rx; and an incorye tax which finally exceed three per cent, 
on incomes aboveefifty Rx, a year was the only discqverable 
remedy, Although, therefore, au was much progress and a 
certain quantity of actual propérty to show for the money, it 
cannot be saidgthat the“administration of L#twrence was dig. 
tinguished for financial success, 4 

It was in adtnigistration—as might have been anticipated. 
that the victories of the great civilian were wSn.” Tae under. 
takings of Dalhousie were completed with the loyalty of a 
failliiul Tllower, Education received ™, powerful impulse; 
telegraph-work an immense development, Guaranteed com- 
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panies wera aided and urged to finish their railway lines, while 
an extensive systém of*cheaper lincs was begun out of public 
funds; these State railways being buiff,on the metre gauge, 
In 1868—the year before Lawrence retired—the Government 
resolved that in future all Tndian rallyays should be constructed 
by the ruling power;* and a sitnilar rule was laid down for 
works of irrigation, which, in the hands of private companies, 
had proved a failuge? In Post-office reform Lawrence* bettered 
his example by doubling the weight allowed for the minimum 
rate of half an anna (3; ofa rupec), In the matter of cofton- 
cultivation a stimulus was afforded by the appointment of a 
Special Cqmmissioner, at first for Central India and Berdr 
alone, ‘but afterwards employed to inspect and report for 
Hindustan also, Te Forest Department, finally organised 
under the Inspector/Seferalship ‘of Dr Brandis in 1862, em- 
braced an area almost equal to the whole of England, Scotland, 
and Wales, Jn 1865 an Act was passed deYlaratory of the 
rights and powers of the Sta4c over this large surface; and in 
the following year the Inspectgr-General was sent to Europe, to 
arrange Sr the training of Forest-Officers in she State-schools of 
Forestry in Germany, and Trance, Lastly shoukl be gngtioned 
the Minute by which Lawrence re-organised the Department of 
Account, . 

[In additian to books already cited, see “ Progress-Statement 
for 1882-%-by Mr James §, Cotton; printed by order of the 
Tlouse of Commons, 1885.}° 


* Nevertheless in 1891 there were some 1200 miles of railway owned by 
Native States and carning about a quarter of a millien annually, 


CHAPTER XXIL 
PEACE AND«PRO@RESS 


Section 1: Foreign affairs from 1869 to 1875.—Section 2: Finance and 
Reform from 1869 to 1875.—Section 3: Education and PRYgress from 
1869 to 1875, 


1 be 
Sucrion 1.—When, in the course of 1808, st became known 
that Sir John Lawrence's tgnure of office was not to exceed 
the conventional five years, Mr. Disraeli, then [yime Minister, 
made choice of Lord Mayo as hi8 successor in India. Before 
the ond of the year the Ministry gad been compelled, to resign 
by the results of the General Election; Mr Gladstone and his 
followcf twok wp the administration, and the Duke ofgArgyll 
replaced Siy S. Northcote as Secretary of State for India, No 
change, however, was made in the nomination of a Viccroy; 
the disastrous policy of 1835 was not taken asea precedent; 
and Mayo went out, assuming charge in Calcutta, Jmeuary rath, 
1869. Ee was a man of forty-six,’genial and popular, with 
Parliamentary and official experience; and he had the good 
sense to advpt the,views and carry on the proceedings of his 
predecessor in almost every respett. The personal elements 
of the now administration underwent some fluctuation ; but for 
the most part the staff consisted of Mr Barrow Ellis in charge 
of the Home Department, Sir John Strachey with the newly- 
constituted Department of Tiggle; Tinance continued to be 
managed by Sir R, Temple, the"Departmen€ of War was under 
Sir EH. Normay, that offlaw under Mr—afeewatds Sir IT, 4, 
—Maine, succeeded in 1870 by Mr,J. I. Stephon—afterwards 
a puisne Judge of the ITigh Court in ngland—the Viceroy 
keeping Foreign Affairs and Public Works ir ts own’ hands® 
Lord Napicr was Governor of Madras, and Sir S, Iitggerald 
of bomba). The Indian, Forcign Offices-the old “ Sceret-and. 


Political Department”—has been described as consisting of 
207 
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three reat branches, , The strictly “Toreign” relations are, 
of course, those which the Government of India has to maintain 
with border countries, such as Afghanist4n, Nepal, and occasion- 
ally Muscat or Zanzibar. But, besides thesc, the Foreign 
Office of Calcutta undertakes the supervision of the Native 
States within the Indian limits, Lastly, the Foreign or Political 
Department is theone which maintains administratipe control 
over the local affitirs of some small Divisions of the Empire 
Ajmere, Berdr, Koorg, ete.—which, for certain special reasons, 
have yot been eamalgam: ted ‘with any Presidency or large 
province, It is in regard to the first and second of these that 
the workef the Viceroy in charge of the Political portfolio is 
most anxiously responsible, 

A brief mentiorp fas already been made of the views of John 
Lawrence in reg@el to Afghanistén, A long experience had 
led him to think that the value ofthis outwork of the Empire 
depended vers“much upon the confidence that the Government 
of India could inspire in the Afghdn mind. As to invasion, he 
was conymnced that the neigfbour who first violated Afghan 
territory would be regarded as an enemy, ®hile the neighbour 
who repelled the violation would be regarded @ a ffictd. He 
knew the objections to such a policy, both from a» European 
andra native standpoint. The Afghdn faction that was for the 
moment depr&ssed would go to almost any lengths to obtain 
Aritish aidund the persons of experience at home wha desired 
_ to oppose a stronger barrier against Russian advance thought 
that British aidshould lead toeBritish influence, But Lawrence 
took thipgs as he found them, with what was called “masterly 
inactivity”; and he impresséd his views to a great extent *hpon 
the mind of hfs successor, * 

The result of all that Lawrence did, up to#his departure from 
India, was certainly not unsuccessful, Wifile Sher Ali was 
only in possession of Terat, h@skad recognised him as Chief of 
Western Afghanistan: when Sher Ali returned to Kabul, he 
atknowledged th&event by gifts of mohey and wuskets, Sher 
Ali, hopeful, if not quite eatisfied, proposed a visit; but had 
go opportunity of carrying out his design. befdte the Viceroy 
retired, « £ 

Mayo renewed the negotiation; and the Amir cage,down 
in peace by the road,that some of his predecessors had taken 
in other conditions, He had the most to gain from the 
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interview; always supposing that he gould , obtair what he 
wanted. The Viccroy’s object was a simple one; he wished to 
conciliate his. barbaritf neighbour and open the way to 
“friendly intercourse.” But he entered on the scene with an 
expressed objection to “opy treaty or promiso of permanent 
subsidy ... or meddling or interfering.” ‘The Amir looked 
much farther, asking for a treaty of alliancegwith him and his 
dynasty, together with a fixed annual shibeidy; nothing of 
which, however, he could obtain. “Moral support” was all 
that was offered, with a promise of arms aryl money at the 
pleasure of the Government. In this wa} the weak point in 
the fronticr was to be fortified at theLeast possible cosy, 

At the same time measures were taken, in concert with the 
Government of Great Britain, to establishomeasonable relations 
with the Russian advance, Mayo hims€lé avas disposed to 
view the mattgr with cogsiderable indifferency Ile had 
travelled in Russia, and the result of what he Qyd seen there 
had been to make him think slightingly of the power of that 
Empire* He believed that a pajicy of peace was cygential to 
the consolidation ofthe Russian position in Central Asia; and 
he decfwed hinwelf certain that if that Empire did notspursue 
a just and, hon@st course, “she will lay up for herself much 
trouble and danger.” The ultimate result of the line taken 
by Mr Gladstone and Lord Granville in hearty* collaboration 
with thgir Tory Viceroy was that the Emperor cxgessed hing, 
self satisfied. General v. Kauffmanif, the Russian Governor of 
Turkestan, reported to Prince Goytschakoff in a similar spirit; 
and matter$ were put in train for the dejimitation of, Afghan 
territory, Ad ‘ 

Nor was Afghanistén the limit of the influencé aimed at by 
Mayo, His endeqyour was to surround British India with a 
rampart of friend’y powers; and with this view he seems to 
have sought the welfare and ggpodwill of oven the smallest 
and weakest of these border Stftes, The Rhanate of Baluchis. 
tan, for example, whigf separated Alghandatan® from Sind, 
was another ill-comented aggregate; such as the one had 
been and, the®otia was still; where a military chigf held 
dubious rule over a number of insubordinate*)aren$, Rut? 
apart from domestic uneasiness, the Khin of Keldt was also 
troubled by the pretensions of his western neighbour, the 

* Soe extracts from his letters a/, i @.272, 
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Shah df Persia, gvhose,_unrectified boundary ran down from 
the neighbourhood of Herdt, nearly due South to the shores 
of the Gulfof Oman, After much ndpotiation the Shah was 
persuaded to accept the arbitration, of British officers; and 
Colonel I, Goldsmid, going to the ceuntry, held a local investi- 
gation and drew up a convention, which was accepted by both 
sides, On this basig Major O, St John made a regular survey 
in 1872, and laid®down a boundary line from Gwadar, on the 
sea-coast of Mckran, to the point where the Helmand river 
turns [ast frome the swamps of Sistan, Meanwhile Goldsmid 
Went North, to discharge a similar duty for the frontier between 
© the Persian realm and the territory of Sher Ali With the re- 
maining States—Kashmir, Nepal, Bhutan, and Burma—no 
difficulty was for Stho” present, experienced, The curious 
endeavour to hot? commercial and diplomatic relations with 
the insurgent Yakub Khan at Yarkand broke down with the re- 
establishment the Chinese authority in astern Turkestan ; 
and the memory of it only c&mands record here as a warning 
against peemature acknowled}ments, which are not likely to 
do much good, but not untikely to give just offence to friendly 
neighkours.* &  @ 6? 
Within the Indian borders the Governmcht of this period 
ad6pted a policy of occasion, On the North-West, looking at 
the Mahdaba? and Black Mountain affairs, it was held that - 
apreventioivas better thar punishment; and a vigilaat police 
was preferred to destroying crops and “killing people for the 
snke of prestige.” Nevertheless, on the opposite border, in 
the diffiguit country @clween Assam and Burma, a force had to 
be employed fer the prStection of the tea-plantatichs of 
Cachdr again&t the Lushai trike. These savages, trusting to 
their almost impenetrable forests and glensgwere contracting a 
habit gf foraging which it was necessary*to break. “Cruel 
raids"—-as the Viceroy caggd their incursions—had been 
‘oing on for some years; and ‘the ineffectual methods adopted 
fh retaliation h&! done more harm®ghan goed. Even here, 
however, a policy of mere destruction was not adopted; but 
the skilful and experienced Robert (Lord Napier, (of whom , 
we have elrefdyPhad glimpses) planned a short winter campaign, 


* The Musalman rising in East Turkestan was crowned wigs temporary 
success about 1865, sig toa mutiny of the Chinese garrison ; the Chinese 
recovered the province 4876-7, 
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in which a number of small bodies of picked gen were’ moved 
rapidly about the hill-country; punishing none but the guilty, 
and producing terror and submission in a manner more com- 
plete than could have been reasonably expected from more 
indiscrlminate chastisement: nothing need be said of the war 
in these pages, it having no bearing on the affairs of India. The 
General, af course, must be distinguished froyn Lord Napicr-and- 
Ettrick, the contemporaneous Governor of “Madras, Napier 
had been made a peer—by the’title of, Baron Napier of Magdala 
—for his serviccs in Abyssinia’(July 1868), »But, looking to 
the various outrages of the Daflas and Nagas, in ile 
same neighbourhood, not many ycars later, it may #a doubted 
whether this little war produced an effect properly proportioned 
to the cost which it entailed ypon the Ind{ tax-payer, 

Lord Mayo’s last effort for the externa? welfare of India 
took the form ofa visit to Berma; on returning frem which he 
was assassinated, at Port Blair in the Andamangs@ebruary 8th, 
1872, The murderer was an Afghan convict, under sentence 
of transportation—but none cortd be more ardent §q express 
sorrow than the A’mir of the country from which he sprang. 
The pl&ce? of the deceased Viceroy was for the moment taken 
by the first Mémber of Council, Sir J, Strachey; but ere long 
he was relieved by Lord Napier-and-Lttrick, who cam@® up 
for the purpose from Madras, just as Denison ha@ done on the 
death of Lord Elgin more than nine years befFO. In thas 
following May he, in his turn, made over charge to Lord 
Northbrook, a distinguished Engtish politician and member of 
the family of Baring, famous in finance, About the same time 
Lord’ Hobart entered on the Government of Madras, held by 
his ancestor in the last century, Sir Philip Wodchouse suc- 
ceeded Titagerald at Bombay ; and Mr (since Lord) Hobhouse 
took Stephen’s plate as Law-Member of Council, Sir William 
Muir was sclected to have chayye of the Finances; Sir P, T. 
Haines succeeded Napier as Commander-in-Chicf of the Indian 
army, but this gvas not ffl 1876, @o ° ‘ 

One of Lord Northbrook’s firsie acts after assuming office 
was to endeaforug go dissuade the Khin of Khiva from h 
fruitless, and indeed unjustifiable, opposition* tS thes Toad 
of the Russian Government, ,The Turkman subjects of the 
Khdn we® Theorrigible slave-déalers ; arfl, the Czar was justly 
and seriously offended at their raids infp Ieussian territory, 
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for whith he was preparing stern reprisals, In his alarm, the 
Khan bethought fimseff.of secking the assistance or mediation 
of the Government of India; but he°got nothing there save 
friendly advice to submit; such counsel it was the duty of that 
Go¥ernment to give, and it would hay been well for the Khén 
to have adopted it, 

The spirit of ingoartial benevolence displayed by thg Viceroy 
in this affair wam in strict accordance with the policy of the 
Ilome Government. Nor was ‘the Czar at all backward in 
responding, The Northefh Frontier of Afghanistén, proposed 
as the limit of Brifish influence, was, after some discussion, 

loyally ageepted by the Russian autocrat; and the concession 
of the line of the Oxus—which conveyed to the Afghdns the 
possession of provhytes over whigh their sway had before been 
doubtful—was expressly declared by Gortschakoff to be a 
peace-offering to the British. Colgnel—afterwards Sir Richard 
—Pollock w9Gdleputed to meet the Amir—whose mind, never 
very, settled, had been dist(rbed most necdlessly by these 
transactigs—but Sher Ali proserred to send an Envoy to Simla 
in order to hold personal econference with ¢the Viceroy, The 
Afghdesmade his appearance in July, 1873, wien i¢ appeared 
that his master was alarmed on two grounds. “Sher,Ali feared 
oneéhe northern border the approach of Russia, brought into 
close contact® with him by the new arrangements; and he 
awrofessed fat the westerneboundary had not only begn fixed 
unfavourably to himself, bul—such as it was—had been already 
infringed by {Qc Persians, dt was a delicate position: the 
Amir and his advisgs were clinging hard,to the theory of a 
complete “alliances with the British; whereas Lord Northiroolk 
was instructed to adhere as closgly as ight be to the old policy 
of Edwardes and Lawrence, [i is casy tg, see how this rift 
must have tended to widen more and moreuntil it eventually 
sent the Amir away in a digggtion which was as opposed to 
British wishes as it was to AfgiAdn interests, Jor the present, 
however, the “AmP*continued loyal to Past engagements, if not 
positively friendly; and a» little sulkiness on the part of a 
baffled barbarian chief was not regarded yrigh ‘much, anxiety. 
"in the foljowifi: Year, indeed, a remonstrance addressed by the 
Viceroy to the Amir, on an agt of perfidy towards the son of 
the latter, produced am increast of irritation, but ofthe whole 
Afghan relationsewag undisturbed, 
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In that year (1874) the Foreign Office was muefl troubled 
by complaints agfinst Malhdér Rdo, the Gafkwar or Mahratta 
Chief of Baroda, whoehad been misconducting himself for the 
last three years and was now warngd to amend his ways under 
penalty of deposition, "hg Resident, Colonel Phayre, was very 
obnoxious td the ill-conducted Mahratta, as tho instrument— 
and, indeed, the cause also—of this unwefcome interference; 
and in*the course of the year 1874, it*was reported that an 
attempt had been made totake his life by poison, Sir Lewis 
Pelly was deputed to relieve Phafré as British Residgnt, and 
to take charge of the administration of the country, Malhdr 
Rédo being put under arrest and committed for trial gn a charge 
of abetting an attempt to commit murder. Six Commissioners 
were appointed to form the Court, three of them being natives 
of distinction and three British officers. $erjcant Ballantine, 
of Landon, was ¢ctained forthe defence,* The tfial began on 
‘February 23rd, 1875, and lasted akout five werks, at the end of 
which it was found that the Raja of Jaipur was entircly 
convinced of the prisoner's infocence, all the Englishmen 
equally so of his guilt, antl the fmaining Commissioners— - 
Sindia sand Ditkar Raéo—for a verdict of “Not provea” The 
case was ope of extreme delicacy, and was referred to the 
Home Government for disposal. Mr Gladstone's Ministry had 
by this Lime gone out of power, and the Marquess of Salisbury 
had succgeded the Duke of Argyllat the India@Office, Mig 
preferred a course which avoided all scandal, deposing Malhar, 
not on the,finding of any of the,Commissionats, but on the 
accounts—amply vérificd—of his previou§ maladministration, 
He,was interned in Tort S. George, and a young *cinsman 
installed at Baroda in his stead, Sir T. Madhava Rao became 
Prime Minister, and Mr Phifip Melvill—who had gone to 
Baroda as onc of te Special Commission—remained as British 

Resident. 4 
In October of the same year, a Collxe for Native Nobles 
was opened at Ajmerce under the appropewate fitle of “Mao 
College,” the lamented Earl havjng planned its institution. 
The College is supported partly by the interest of an endow. 


* The learned Serjeant, it is said, 1eccived a feo tf twenl¥ thousand 
guinens ; he was ably opposed by Mr Scoble, Q.C., Advocate-General at 
Bombay, aftvards Sir A. R, Scoble;K,C.S.L. and Member of the Vice- 
yoy’s Council (later M.P,), 
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ment fund furnished by the Rajput aristocracy, for whose 
service it is intended, and partly by a subsidy from the State; 
the first Principal was Major O. St Jol, already noticed in 
connection with the Baluch boundary, and subsequently knighted 
for services in that country, Other iitstilutions of a like kind 
were opened about the same time in other parts of India; and 
some success was ¢btained in the development of healthy minds 
and bodies among yotiths destined to exercise almost afftocratic 
rule over millions of British subjects, In many States an 
imitation of Europegn iifssétutions was also arising, Courts-of- 
law, Councils-of-administration, and the like; the city of 
Jaipur becgme a model for public works and sanitation, with 
gas-works, a hospital, muscum, and botanic gardens, Tosus 
who have travelled§—however hastily—over the centuries of 
war, anarchy, andy despotism, to which India has been too 
generally swbject, these will secn»symptoms eof a wholesome 
progress, even an wish gt they were more numerons; and 
the ppinion, will receive confirmation from further facts noticed 
in a latergpart of this chapt&, The most complete riveting of 
the politifal fabric took lace ire 1875-4, when ILRIL the 
Piince gf Wales visited the great Eastern Enfire, to which he 
was IIeir-Apparent.* The chicfs and rulers flocked from near 
and far o meet the eldest son of the Queen, in his great en- 
campment upon the Calcutta “Maiddn” Thither came the 
Raja of Kashmir, Ranbir, son of the famous Gulth Sinh of 
The old Punjab war days ; the Maharija of Patidla, héad of the 
Cis-Sutle] Stefes; the great Rajput chiefs; the Mahratta 
representatives of éhe Ilohises of Uolkar and Sindia; the 
Begam @f Bhopal, and the Maharaja of Travancore; withy-by 
no means the Ieast important—Sir Jang Bahddur, the all. 
powerful Premier of Nepal, who had lent all the resources of 
that State to aid the British cause in fudh in 1837. The 
Prince ptoceeded to Upper me and returned the visits of the 
chiefs, being everywhere rectfved with unreserved honour, 
hemage, and fospiiglity, olitically spcaking, the tour was a 
vast and unqualificd success, ad aa 

Among circumstances 8f somewhat less hopeful character 
may be }riefly eoticed the recrudescence oflawlessness alluded 
to above, on the North-Eastern Frontier, The Dafla tribes, 


* The Prince landedein Calcutla in December 1875, hada previously 
visited Bombay apd Madfas, 
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carrying on a system of raids on the northern bosdtr, at last 
provoked some of*the punishment that they ‘had long deserved, 
An expedition was seat against them in the end of the summer 
of 1874, and they were compelled,to surrender a number of 
British Indian subjects whom they had abducted, More 
serious was the provocation given by the Nagas, a hill-tribe on 
the eastern border of Cachdr, and partly® owning a sort of 
convenfent allegiance to the Raja of Manipur, Surveying 
parties had been employed from time to time in verifying 
boundary marks and gathcring togofrapkicgknowledge, in the 
Naga hills, which are of considerable scientific importange as 
containing the watershed between Bengal and Burma, Of 
these operations the Nagas have sometimes shown a jealousy 
even beyond the usual reaction of barbarigm at the contact of 
civilised man, But in the beginning of 1875, undeterred by 
the somewhat lenient treatfnent experienced by*their Dafla 
neighbours, they fell suddenly ypon a Brithh surveyor, and 
murdered him with the whole of his followers, amownting ia all 
to eighly-one persons. Later inthe same year another officer, 
engaged in the sarec duty, experi@iced the like fate, For the 
presente po seriols steps were taken to chastise this indeactable 
set of savages, It was not till 1881 that the proper measures , 
were at lasl adopted, let us hope with durable success, . 

Of the third branch of the Foreign Department during this 
period thgre is no necessity to speaks it will be bed& considered, 
as a part of the whole l’mpire, of whose condition we are next 
to take such notice as our space allows, e 

[See Trotter, 748 sup. and Huntgr's “ 1e&rl of Mayoy 2 vols, 
Longlon, 1875.] 5 

SucrION 2.—Indian Finance, as we have already had oc- 
casion to notice, is a difficult afd delicale matter, As regards 
revenue, the Britis!? Government has been met by the fact that 
the people who are governed dgspotically, and by aliens, make 
no great distinction between taxation and*robbery ; so that the 
Governor-General who desired peace and popularity has alwaf$s , 
been closely cénfined © the rent of Jand for the chief sources of 
income n the matter of account, which is such an important 


* LAND. OPIUM. Anan, 
1842-3. » 13°56. FOO 6 6 5°75 
1862-3, . 1957 . « 806 .@. 13°55 
These were the principal heads of revenuh from ¢Ellenborough to 
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part of fihance, the Govesnment had contracted all sorts of evil 
habits, due to a great extent to its commercial origin; and 
there appeared to be no means of framing estimates that would 
have any sort of relation tp subsequent results. In the second 
year of Lawrence, when Sir C. Trevplyan held thé purse, there 
had been a handsome surplus; but the three suecceding years 
had been all markell by disappointment, Trevelyan’s successor 
had always “ budgetell for a surplus,” but by soma unfértunate 
crisis cach year had ended the ether way. In the financial 
year 1868, when Jeawrence tvas succeeded by Mayo, another of 
thest unforeseen catastrophes occurred; and it soon appeared 
that a similar unpleasant surprise was in preparation for the 
year that was to gome, Both in England and India the 
Government authowtics’ becamet thoroughly alarmed. The - 
Viceroy applicd himself to the matter; and, without awaiting 
the recurretfee of another budget*remedial measures were at 
once brought grward. Af these great dissatisfaction was 
expressed hy the English neyvspapers, and it is probable that 
a vast yumber of people Were really injured, alarmed, or 
annoyed, But those who Gere responsible for the administra- 
tion ware assured that strong and instant action ,was the 
only hope, What that action was must now, be briefly 
tolds 

In their genuine anxiety to avoid new taxation the Indian 
quthoritics @t first attempyed to fill the gap with thg sacrifice 
of superfluous establishments, The first to go was a portion 
of the amount allotted to Public Works, from which a sum 
reckoned as equivalént to £800,000 was sitved. In other Civil 
expendifiire a further saving, estimated at £340,000, was made, 
Proposals, which were accepted only in part, were sent home 
with the object of reducing the number of regiments and 
batteries, in the army, while increasing the number of men in 
each corps, so that the actual gnilitary strength of the country 
should not suffer, ind when all that could be done in this 
dtrection had ‘been effected or providedsfor—but not till then—a 


Lawrence, expressed in millionsof Rx, The rise of daxation proper was 
principally due toLord Dalhousie’s annexations, atl to fiscal reforms con- 
sequent oh the Mutiny, But even the higher figure represents but a light 
incidence per head on a population of over one hundred and seventy 


millions, The taxes were salt, customs, stamps, excise, of vlich none but 
the salt was inevitable, I 
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temporary increase was made to the unpopular income%tax ; and 
the salt duty was &qualised, so as to bring the rates of Madras 
and Bombay to a level with those current elsewhere, It was 
hoped that by this combination of economy and taxation the 
deficit would be supjlied and the difficulties of the year 
surmounted, But it still remained to make such provision for 
the future as might prevent the recurrefice of trouble and 
scandal’ such as appeared inevitable und&r tHe existing system. 
To do this it was necessaryeto probe that system deeply, and 
when that was done a cause of finantial (jsorder was laid bare, 
from the removal of which the happiest effects were reasonably 
anticipated. ’ ° 

¢ Up to this period a centralisation of the most primitive kind 
had characterised Indian Fingnee, Ifa logal Government hus- 
banded the monies allotted to it, the saviggs were forfeited at 
the end of the year, Ifsuckea Government were modest in its 
demands, the presumption arose that ils wants were few. On 
the other hand, the audaeious got all that they*clagioured, for; 
or, like a certain zealous Goverfor of the period at Bombay, 
they spent the mongy first and applicd for it afterwafls.* 

Mr, Samuel Waing, during the latter part of the Canning 
administration, thade an attempt to break through the pedantic 
uniformity %f this over-centralised routine, and to cregte a’ 
proper sense of responsibility on the part of the gninor Govern- 
ments, by transferring initiative, to some small extant, from the 
shoulders of the weary Titan of Calchtta to theirs; his schemé, 
in fact, contemplated relieving the Impcrial Budget to the 
amount of half a million, and leavihg the nsinor Governments to 
provide for local cxpenditure—to that extent—by local€axation. 
He here hit upon the right principle, for the main objection to 
direct taxation in India was, that the people thought that it 
was a penal exactlon, the proceeds of which were shipped in 
specie to England. By laying out the money in th® regions 
where it was raised, publishing “the local wudget, and, so far as 
might be possible, congulting the wants and wishes of cach 
commune br tity, it fas since been found possible to remove’ 
this onc—if no qfhers—of the evil¥ of direct taxation; and to 
combinesomething* of local autonomy with coysiderable relief 

* The writer remembers Lord Canning’s amused look, when told that 


a request for 4p extra sweeper in the Dispensary of Dehra Dun was before 
the Goverhmont of India for sanction, v, footnot$ on p. g4o, 
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to the fifances of, the Empire, The heads of administration, 
finally selected by Lord Mayo’s Government for transfer to 
local management, expanded the scheme far beyond the limits 
contemplated by Mr Laing; and the result was to confine the 
estimates and undertakings of the Iniperial Departments to 
purely Imperial duties, and to ensure the preparation of 
timely returns, soa to keep the Government exactly informed 
of the actual slate ofits affairs, ‘he services that were thus 
made over to the various subordinate administrations included 
Jails, RegistrationpP alice, Jetiucation, Roads, and Civil Buildings, 
together with a vaticly of minor matters as to which local 
hnowledge, and local management were indispensable to 
efficiency and to the duc insistence on local responsibilily, 
For some of these srvices the Tocal Governments, under the 
tiew system, had toaprovide out of annual grants made to them 
unconditionally by the Supreme Government? the rest of the 
supplies being fprnished by Jgcal rates and taxes, These were 
to he, inefultue, levied ungler the “control of the Govern. 
ment of India—so far as “might be needful to preserve 
general principles—yet entifely at the dispesal of the respective 
administvations, The aggregate sum thus available for local 
aservice in the year 1889-90 reached a figure of ngarly twenty 
millions, and although a cynic might object that this large sum 
—or a great purl of ii—was additional taxation, yet it was, in 
any case, alf spent where jt was raised, Morcover, as Sir 1. 
S. Maine observed, when the plan was first projected, it repre- 
sents money of. which the Ggvernment of India cannot lay its 
hands; so that it dinnot be spent on unjust war or vain. 
glorious “extent af fronticr, The same judicious observer ahad 
pointed out-before the time of this great reform—that 
the financial system, “if it be not on the point of an inevitable 
collapse, is in great danger of going to" picces, unless the 
strain be lightened somewhee.” One of the immediate 
dangers had been fhe virtual impossibility of foresecing or 
atetisting the°demands of the minormadministrations, which 
demands~as another able -nember of the Government said 
at the time—were without limit, because theie was no limit 
t theirgwants So long as they had nothing to do but to 
dip into a purse for whose condition they were not answers 
able, it was hardly possible to draw a. line boyond which 
their ideal of good administration should not go, But when 
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each administration had its own purse, with the resfonsibility 
of filling it and the knowledge that wher? empty it would 
remain so, economy became at once enforced by strict 
necessity, 

By these ‘measures, ‘heyefore, a great deal more was secured 
than a solvent budget. It was indeed contrary to Mayo’s own 
wish that they should be described as® “ decentralisation,” 
The coftrol and command of the centici authority were not 
intentionally affected; nevertheless, the wholesome parts of 
“Home Rule” were cither atlaine® dr pus ig course of atlain- 
ment; and an approach was thus made to the ideal etate 
of things, where the integer of common managemeyt coincidos 
with the integer of common interest and information, 

Another part of Indian Finance, of whigh the social impor- 
tance was much in excess of its apparent meney-valuc, was the 
salt tax. The cemplete reférm of all the evils coftnected with 
this impost did not come to be garried out + a later period 
than that with which we*are now concerned ; yel something was 
done towards their mitigation,? To abolish the tax entirely 
did not—and does not yet—fenter ifflo the mind of any practical 
statesman ; andthe reason is plain. There is no othgs way of 
making the, bulk of the Indian population contribute to the 
expenses of the State. Ina fuothote to a recent page it was" 
shown that the chief sources of revenue were few and in- 
definite , If a native of India Js not a landowner, and 
refrains from using dutiable products and stamped paper, 
then the duty on his salt is his sole contwbution to the 
malntenance of the*army, navy, ang police; of the canals and 
forests which temper the vicissitudes of climates, aff of the 
roads and, bridges, by means of which he moves and has his 
being.* Under recent reforms} this tax falls at the rate of, say, 
sixpence a head—8r about one day’s wage, and if the average 
peasant of India did not pay thgt, he would pay nothifig, but be 
entirely protected at the expense of the few thousands of 
persons concer ned in gther trades, and ofthe Molders of lend, 
asseased| té fistal demffnd, 

Neveritalees however inevitable, it was held that me 


* These means € communication have almost amMhilated famine for 
millions who neve: use them or pay foi them divectly, In ordinary times 
the price of fed is lowergd, in times of local deaith equalised, by every im- 
provement in the means of distribution, 
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Indian Gafelle should be levied with some approach to 
uniformity, if nét witlfout one single i®mediable abuse, 
Under Lord Mayo, a narrow gauge line ef railway was begun 
to connect the great salt lake of Rajputdna with the chief marts 
of Hindustan; while the rate of dutyewas at the same time 
reduced, It may, therefore, be fairly’ contended that the effect 
of the policy in its later developments has been to produce 
present reforms, Whereby the price of this prime article of 
consumption has been lowered abgut 65 per cent. to dwellers 
in Hindustan, In Playo’se time, however, the proportion 
which tlie produce “of this tax bore to the total gross revenue 
of the country was nearly .2§ per cent. higher than it is 
now. : 

When Mayo's labQurs‘were cut short by murder, the finances 
were in a state af healthy progress in all’ respects but one, 
In the first alarm of the discovery of 1868-69, it had been—as 
we saw—with reluctance that taxation had heen increased, The 
salt of the poor bore some Of the burden, the rest was laid 
not on the rich-—there are no 1€ch in India—but upon the less 
poor; and ‘it took the formeof an enhancement of the income 
tax; great complaint resulted, and this led to@nquiries,which 
convinced most thinking. men that this kind of direct faxation 
t—especially as a general levy for Imperial” purposes— was 
entirely unsuitgd to the existing conditions of Indian Society, 
This accordiggly became one of the earliest subjects, connected’ 
with domestic administration, that Lord Northbroolf had to 
study. THis calm and disciplined intellect soon convinced him 
of the soundness of the adverse opinion, which” had also 
impressed itself latterly of his lamented predecessor. ,In 
March, 1873, ¢he income tax disappeared from the budget, 
and the Government of India* used its reserve powers to 
warn the subordinate administrations agatmst any present 
increase @f local taxation that might cause the people to 
think that financial decentralisation meant inoreased burdens 
ing new dress « 

* Soothing measures were indeed becoifting highly’desirable, 
especially in Bengal, where figrarian disconteng was making a 
feble effort, and gvhere the very unusual phenSmenon of drought 
was makfig a pet more threatening appearance. The spring 
harvest of 1874 was an almost total failure; stocksgwere low ; 
and the failure of the winter rain had extended into Hindustan, 
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Lord Northbrook associated with Siz George Campltell (Lien- 
icnant-Governor éf Bengal) the energetic Minister of Finance, 
Sir R. Temple; anc the memory of the late disaster in the 
adjoining Province of Orissa gava any further stimulus that 
might be necded to offitials all under the influence of the best 
precept and the best example : 480,000 tons of rice were imported 
—chicfly from Burma; by great exertions c&riage was procured 
to distribute food to the afflicted districts; a railway 50 miles 
long was begun as a relicf-werk, which should have a more than 
temporary utility; house-to-house? Visitors gministered, to the 
wants of the infirm, By these and similar means the famine 
was kept under such command ‘that it may be oughly but 
faithfully said that no deaths occurred from starvation, The 
operations entailed a total cost of 64 milliis, parlly supplied by 
private benevolence, in England and clsq@vltere, partly made 
good out of the* finances of the State, When thé famine was 
subdued, Campbell went to Englgnd, where he entered Parka- 
mentary Iife—in which lv bore a nseful part till his death nearly 
twenty years later. Temple succeded him in the Government 
of Bengal, : 

In spite of the great cost of the Bengal famine, ad of the 
entire abolition of the income tax, the Mudget of 1873-74, showed, 
as small a deficit as could have been reasonably expected ¢ and 
it was converted into a small surplits by the cad of the next 
financialyear, during which almost qvery item of redcipt evineg| 
an upward tendency, Great changes were about this time 
introduced ,into the construction gf State railways. Up to the . 
rule of Lord Northbrook it had bgen an Xecepted maxim that 
suck lines ought to be built as cheaply as. possigle; and “with that 
view the “metre” gauge had been almost invartably acopted. 
But there had all along been an earnest minority who had 
objected to this, fae various inconveniences duc to. break of 
gauge amounting—on the maia line—to the entire transfer of 
whole bodies of troops from one class of rMling-stock to another, 
In Mayo's,time only tyw great connections awaited completidn ;, 
the continuation of he linc from, Delhi to Peshawar—highly 
essential for the*protection of the North-West Fronticr—and a 
‘link on the Indus valley connecting two separat® portigns of tlfe 
Sind, Punjab, and Delhi railway, These, being more than mere 
“feeders,” end actually portions of the arterial system, were now 
excluded from the “metre” class and camploged on what in 
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India is Rnown as the “broad” gauge; that is, a breadth of 
8 feet 6 inches uniform with the main lines. 

In April, 1875, Madras had the misfortune to lose Lord 
Ilobart, onc of the most cagnest and well-informed of her many 
Governors, whose claims to the grafituflc of the ‘people for a 
time committed to his charge included a steady opposition to 
Mayo's salt policy, “He succeeded in shelving for a time a pro- 

fae 

posal favoured by the*Supreme Government whereby the rate 
of duty on salt in his Presidency weuld have been raised on the 
ground of uniformity.» In the latter part of the year a sweeping 
reform of the Customs tariff was made, which made the exporta- 
tion of cotton, wheat, and many other staples free, and greatly 
lowered the duty on most imports, Unhappily a protective duty 
on American cotton aed part of the new tariff, which was a 
needless restrictidn,bringing little to the revenue, and causing 
general and fatural discontent, 

By the end of the financialgrcar 1875-6 appeared a handsome 
surplis: bubat the same time appeared 41s0—for the first time— 
that ominous item of “loss by Exchange.” This may be briefly 
explained as due to the diiaatieaon and depreciation of 
silver ineéuropean countries, while the Indian Governnont was 
still bound 10 receive its*revenucs in that meta] though paying 
¢ 
its Emglish debts in gold. The exchange now falling to one 
shilling and nénepence catised a difference of about two and 
sixpence on the £; or—on a remittance of, say, sixtcen, millions 
—a total apparent loss of two millions, It dict nol however 
appear that the*purchasing pqwer of the rupee undgrwent any 
depreciation in India f and it vas argued thatthe fall in exchange 
brought dSmpensation to the people of the country by stimulating 
their export tade,t 

The only other reform by which Lord Northbrook can be 
said to haye distinguished his useful but unosfentatious adminis- 
tration was in a real extension af the employment of natives in 
public service, a mati¢? apparently more easy to talk of than to 
effect, but for Which ke did something, I4,the beginning of 1876 
the Viccroy—supported by lis Cottucil—found hithself in sharp 


° 
e **Piogiess Repoit” for 1882-3, printed by ofler of the Commons, 
1885, é “ 

+ In the ten years ending 1883-4 the aggregate volume of Lrade rose 55 
per cent, But the rise Sf the export trade was.65 per ceft, while the 
imports only rose 4g per ceht, in the same period, 
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opposition to the Government at home,on the questiog Sf sending 
British representatives to the Court of Kabil against the wish 
of the Amir, They*vainly begged for leave to pursue “the 
policy adopted by Canning, Lawrenge, and Mayo” towards that 
Slate, and deprecated thg change as involving danger to the 
peace of Afghanisttn and to British interest. These remon- 
stranceg failing lo command attention, Lord Nor rthbrook resigned 
office; and left Calcutta in April, universally respected and 
regretted: a native journatist paying him the quaint tribute 
that he “annexed no territory; he 2ommilsedeno plundey, but he 
gave the land rest.” The new Viceroy was Robert, Lord Lytton, 
son of the politician and man of letters once know as Edwarl 
Bulwer, who had been a friend of the Prqmier, Lord Beacons. 
field, U . 

[lor further details on the subject of this Section see 
“ Annual Finantial Statem€nt” for the official yes 1860-61—~ 
1873-74. Calcutta, 1873.] — 

SECTION. 2,—Before procendjng to examing tha administra- 
tion of Lord Northbrook’s successor, Lore Lyttory we ought 
perhaps to take the*’»pporthnity of Briefly reviewing the work of 
the tweyly ycam that had followed the retirement of gac last of 
the Company’seGovernors, Some rdaders may recollect the 
words of Ilphinstone, quoted in the preface to this history, anc 
our implied undertaking to do something towards the record of 
operative facts in connection with the progress of She people pf 
India in “Ifbdral ideas” and capacity for self-government, In 
these respacts much still remaingl to be done @n 1876; never 
theless it is hardly too much to say that ahce 1858 a new India 
- hadarisen, The heterogencous collection of ingoherenf countries 
had begun to undergo the process of integration, which is still 
going on. Under Dalhousie India had consisted of a number of 
communities with languages, creeds, and customs, various and 
mutually abhorrent; and the tendency of the Government was 
to regard those communities as so maify scholars of a great 
school, of which Bywannia was the mistress; Under Lire 
Northbrook a distinct change was gisible; the communities had 
become, adolestenj, and were beginning {to be conscious of 
common claiins and objects, and of a kinships partly, of blodd, 
partly of long and close proximity, rapidly drawing closer under 
the recent® unifying operations of Engitsh law, language, and 
material improvement. When, for a trifling @utlay, a native 
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man-of-bisiness, passing from Agra to Bombay, found persons 
of whom he had starccly hand transacting affairs on the same 
principles and by the same methods as M his own district, he 
could not fail to experiencega scnse of Indian nationality, how- 
ever faint and vague it might at first pppear. 

All these things are part of education in its widest sense. 
In the more strigt® official meaning, also, education ag mere 
school instruction haf been doing a great work, Ever since 
the famous dispatch of 1854 a ecrlain organisation of the 
Department of Bubtic [ngtruction had been established ; 
universities (for examination and the giving of diplomas) 
had come info existence soon after the Mutiny ; ‘public colleges 
and schools soon floyrished in great and increasing numbers ; 
middle and elementary schools vtere systematised, inspected, 
and aided by gr&ints, Under Mayo measures were taken to 
make public*instruction more attrattive and jfalatable to the 
Meetim community; no religious interference, preference, or 
privilege wae alfowed. In the pix year$ from 1854-55 to 1870- 
71 the progress of schools and attendance had answered to 
these reforms. In Bengal the nunfber of pupils had risen 6o 
per cents in Hindustan 4oo per cent, the number of, schools 
multiplying in like propoftion ; in the Punjab a,similar develop. 
mentetook place; the progress in the Central Provinces has 
been already ntentioned ; M1 Madras and Bombay the increase 
of institutiows was considegable; in 1871 over a quagter of a 
million youths were receiving public or inspected education in 
either Presidengy. ‘ * 

If, now, we are f engyire into the effect on the rising 
generation: that may have been produced by all this increased 
training and enlarged knowledge, we shall find mixed results 
presenting themselves, Tor, while to the youths themselves a 
wholesale alteration of condition and mental habit must needs 
have been afforded, yet as a whele the population of India will 
perhaps appear to have been much less affecled. The most 
advanced and ‘iccurate instruction will nfluence, thg memory 
more than the judgment; ang of education in its higher action 
the effects are limited, in all times and places. What the 
péculiar Iymits yore, in the India of the times under examination, 
may be partly realised from what has been shown in these 
pages; and still mort, perhaps, from thestestimory of native 
scholars who haye masle the best use of the training obtainable, 
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The outcome of the examination of these things, i to show 
that the pursuit “of knowledge wa8 chieffy undertaken for 
matorial ends; and that when knowledge was obtained it was 
of but litle immediate value towagds national enlightenment, 
The study of law and the study of medicine were followed for 
the openings that they might open to Government employment, 
The Bachelors, Masters, and Doctors of thoeuniversitics became 
versed “in all sorts of occidental learning; bit they considered 
themselves to have carned aeright to posts in the public service, 
and when disappointed, becamee disloygl ,if not dangerous, 
When they took off their hoods and gowns and went toetheir 
homes, they resumed Hindu habits and superstitions practices 
amongst the members of the family that they found there : 
leading—so to say—two liveg at once, * bd 

The second of these evils could be curyl only by a gradual 
levelling-up of¢other strat of society. So lomy as a few 
hundred graduates were possesged of knowledge thatebdaay 
could not share with their kinsfollk and their omyatriots, they 
had but a fatal gift like King Milas in the Grecian fable. The 
first evil, however, is was pattly wilftin the power of the Govern- 
ment foremov The path was shown and the exaryple given 
by the zeal, and intelligence of Sir George Campbell; though, 
after his retirement from office, the scheme was allowed $0 falf 
into desuélude under his successow. Campbell tvas indeed 
to a grqat degree responsible for ve collapse of &is system of 
appointments: he honourably tried to connect the Universtly 
of Calcutta, with the public service; but he leftewithout putting 
on record any formal rules, and go his tentative cfforts were 
allawed for a time to drop. It was not till,1888 tft an en- 
lightened Licutenant-Governor was able not only do revive them, 
but to organise them into a’system. It would be premature 
to say more upor? the subject here, beyond pointing out that 
the scheme of Sir Steuart Baylgy is so obvious that ote wonders: 
it was not adopted long before: it isebased on the simple 
principle of making gthe appropriate upiverSity degree * an 
essential qualificatioff for candidages for almost every sort of 
high public pose, 

Améngst other*signs of accelerated evolution must, be taken 
the great increase of published literature, arhountitg to no 
less than four thougand works tn one year-—-the last of Lord, 
Northbrook’s Viceroyship. English wag fast assuming the 
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charactersof India’s chicf ‘learned language, a fact which—how- 
ever it might be régretted? by Oriental scholats—is not without 
its importance, Out of the vast number ©f publications above 
mentioned one-cighth consigted of English hooks—a proportion 
equal to that of all the classical langttages of the East put 
together, Now, whatever be thought of the relative merits of 
English as comparc# with those languages, it cannot be doubted 
that the change that was going on in India was, slowly but 
surely, in the direction of substituting Western science for 
Eastern speculatiog, eAnd fer this substitution there were only 
two means possible; cither European treatises must be generally 
tsanslated ipto Asiatic languages, or the people must learn to 
read the works of their instructors in their original tongue. 
And, since that tongue Was genesally used in the practice of 
law and commerce, whiie the books required for educational use 
were difficulé to render into alien fnguistic vehicles, and were 
oftex distinguished by their gtyle almost as much as by their 
substance—gor fll these reasons the sjread of English was so 
natural as to call for no furthe# explanation. . 

Nor wa$ original though# wantin. In Northern Hindustan 
a reformer arose, in the person’ of Daya-Naffd Shastwi, who 
attempted to revive and purify the Vishnavite fgrm af Iinduism 
‘by pwecept and example, A still more effective reform was 
begun in Bengal by theeonce-famous Keshab Chahdar Sen, 
who foundedcethe sect or school known as “the Brahmg-Somdj,” 
for developing the Theistic movement begun long ago by Ram 
Mohan Rai, Babu Keshab yisited Europe, and his cloquent 
discourses were adinifed in Ignglish congregations, Many other 
isolated fhsiancea, of distinguished adaptability to the sew 
influences might be given dicl they seem appropriatc to a sketch 
like the present,* It must, however, be enough here to add 
that about two hundred natiye journals were fw in circulation— 
not always wholly commendable in their aims or conduct, yet 
deserving notice amofg symptoms of movement; while inter. 
sottise between*the ancient races of Indiawand the active peoples 
of Christendom was immensely slimulated”by increased facilities 
for visits to Europe and even to America, ‘The unwillingness 
te cross the sca was confined 1o the Hindus, Who were supposed 
to “break their caste"—#2,, become 7pso facto excommunicate— 


* See ‘Latter, “India under Victoria,” IL, 341. 
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by eating food cooked on board ship, Means nowy sbegan to 
be contrived fore mecting—or cireflmvent*ig—this class of 
obstagle; and manyellindus, even some ladies of that class, 
visited ILondon, Paris, and New York, in the search for employ- 
ment or for mere knowkdge. 

Among the Muslims anther kind of barricr was in existence, 
and now began to yield. With those Purtéans of Isldm a wor. 
ship ofthe Kordn had engendered a tenacious conservatism 
and a dread of novelty in idqas and associations, such as may be 
faintly realised by those who are aeqtainied gvith the history of 
Europe and North America in the 16th and 17th centaries, 
To hold familiar intercourse with unbelievers was, dangerous, 
ta send one’s children to their schools was deadly, The 
Wahhdbis of Patna, who,sent men aitd nfoncy to the irrecon. 
cilable colony at Malka-Sitana till theig proceedings were 
stopped by theeprosaic, bwe successful processes ef the Penal 
Code in Mayo’s time, were only carrying out these princialamy 
tho further stage, al which they would havo® glally arnjved, 
being insurrection and generalé@massacre, But against such 
movements a countgractionewas nd& arising in the Sery bosom 
of Isltig itself e 

Sdyyfid Ahmfd Khén was the greatepractical delivérer of the 
Indian Muslims? all, and far more, to them that Keshab Ghan-* 
day would? fain have been to the Tindus, The scale of the 
present work forbids all attempt to sketch, howevewslightly, the 
early efforts of this remarkable man,” But their great and able. 
ing importance will reward the study of all whaefeel a genuine 
interest in ‘Indian progress, Soon afler the Mutiny, in which 
ha poth acted and suffered in the cause of Ipw and Srder, the 
Sdyyid published his first social manifesto, in the shape of a 
vernacular treatise on Muhamatlan loyalty. Addressing his co- 
religionists in toncBof righteous indignation, he reminded them 
that it was their privilege to liye under the shadow of a great 
and just Government, while it was their dety “to identify them- 
selves heartily with Chgistians and espouse,thei®cause,” TRat 
duty, he fiftth®r mainfhined, was oye that was enjoined by their 
own teligion, IJ 1869 he took what was a bold step for an 
Asiatic ef fifty, wio could not speak English: he went ® 
England with his two sons, whose education he’ deter Mined to 
complete inghat country. The result of tgis journey was to fill 
him with disgust ‘for the social institutions of fis countrymen, 
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and to igspire a resolution to do whatever he could to clevate 
them, and particukirly to tlevate the Muslim &cction of them by 
putting them on a footing of moral and éntollectual unity with 
Europeans, In this most gencrous and admirable effort he did 
not hesitate to combat the prejudices offuropeans and Asiatics 
alike, boldly telling both classes of their faults, and spending his 
time and his substance in biinging them together, For the 
next nine years*he¢conducted a journal on these Ifies; he 
opened his house with unstinting hospitality to natives and 
English, alike, and he founded, at Aligarh in the North-West 
Provinces, an Anglo-Muhamadan College, where all modern 
geience should be taught in the languages of both classes.* 
About the" time of Mayo’s assassination the Sdyyid’s 2dal 
involved him in dailger‘from thq, animosity of fanatics of his 
own creed, and the heads of Isldm issued a decree to the effect 
that he was Antichrist, and thaw his removal, by whatever 

-sfagans, was both lawful and to be desiied. But the reformer 
held,on his coufse with heroic indiffercace, and lived to have his 
reward in seeing the beginning of a wholesome change in public 
opinion, © 4 ‘ = 

Duriyg Lord Noi thbrook’s administration iftuch wasglone to 
improve the status anck prospects of all classes of tHe native. 
‘compunity, A Hindu judge sat on the High Court Bench, 
and the empleyment of mative lawyers as suborditiate judges 
became comnon in the provinces, . 

In the legislative department many useful reforms charac. 
terised this ang the preceding Viccroyalty. The great jurists 
who presided over the work’ (II. S. Mainceand J. #, Stephen) 
worked @n the same lines, one after the other, codifying, rC- 
pealing, and simplifying, LEvidence was so dealt with as to be 
intelligible to the most untraintd judicial officer; contract was 
put upon a footing at once scientific and siffiple; criminal pro- 
cedura feceived a thorough , revision; all these important 
statutes were enacted in 1872, In the following year were 

, passed Acts for amending the Rent apd Revenue law in the 
North-West Provinces, and many usefl projécts* on minor 
, matters became law in that and the two succcesling years, 
# We have thes reviewed the principal eléments of these two 


* The College was opened for work on the Queen’s bithday, 1875, ‘The 
laying of the fowndation®of the building did nat gake placeetill two yeas 
later: v. Za. 304, 
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acmuustrauons, from 1869 to 1875-6, as forming ne con. 
tinuous period, Jgferior in aggregate duraéion to the single 
incumbency of Dalhgusic, they present a record of wife and 
modePate progress, scarcely anberupted) save for one sinister 
moment in the beginnjug of 1872) and, taken together, they 
mark the commencement ef the national biography of modern 
India, é 

[In addition to books mentioned in pieceding Sections of 
this chapter the student will do well to refer to “ Liberal Educa- 
tion in India,” by Nagendra Natl, Ghosq Calcutta, 1878, and 
article by the same in “ Calcutta Review,” N8, 156, p, 357 jgalso 
“ Life of Syed Ahmed Khan,” C.S.1,, by Col. Graham, Edinburgh 
and London, 1885, Also Appendix II. to the picdint volume 
for a sketch of legislative progress] 


CHAPTER XXILL 
LORD LYTTON, 


5 1? . , ' 
Section 1: Second Afghgn wate—Section 2: Famine and Finanee,—Section 
e@ 3 Administration and Law, 


SECTION Iy—In relating the political transactions of 1873-4, it 
was mentioned that, Sher Ali, the Amir of Afghanistén, had 
taken umbrage one several accaunts: he thought that the 
Government wa? unfifendly in regard to boundary questions, 
and to undértaking his defence affiinst his nGighbours; while 
the -vascnted as an unwarrantable intrusion a remonstrance 
addressed to hf by Lord Northbrook on his conduct towards 
his son, Yakub, Had the “Government continued to treat 
these things as they wer treated at first, they might have 
subsided the temper of a barbarian—howevgr ill-coaflitioned 
—being of Httle cogenc¥ when opposed to hisown gnterest and 
‘thateof his advisers and subordinates. But the proposal to 
admit British"officerssinto the country as permanent official 
agents offercled and alarmed all those warlike chiefs, gull of the 
traditions of forty years before, and jealous of an independesice, 
which, if not mally threatenpd, might, in the light of the past, 
easily seem to theif to bg endangered, *Nor was any com. 
mengurdte advagtage proffered to induce a change ine the 
feelings of thé Afghans on this matter; had there been the offer 
of a new treaty, with a promise of offeygive and defensive 
alliance, that might have been a consideration for them, while 
it would* have furnished some justification for the desire to 
have a complete Brith representation in the country, But the 
,ordlers on the Subjegt rescrved “entire fgedom of jydgment as 
to the obligation of materia) support,” while at the same time 
the Government would only abstain from “interference in the 
Mternal affairseof Afghanistan,” so far as such interference was 
af unnecfssary.” 
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The Amir would not—and probably could not-ggive his 
assent to these prwposals; but he se&t an Tsnvoy to Simla in 
September, 1876, wha was reccived by Lord Lytton sternly and 
not without menaces ; returning to Kabul with an offer of the 
terms, already notified, en the basis of which the Government of 
India would be prepared t® confer with the Amir at Peshdwar, 
At the same time, the British influence jn Baluchistdn was 
strengtlfened by the occupation of Qaictit under friendly 
arrangement with the Khan pf Keldt, who was its leading chief 
This was another blow to Afghan esusceptjbilities; the Govern- 
ment of India was not perhaps acting beyond its actual rights, 
but the step was naturally construed as one of ic! jeep y 
at least of menace, in existing conditions, Lord Lawrence 
raised the question, at jome, from this®point of view; but 
his warning voice awoke no echo in bigh laces, He was 
only “an old Ingian,” and (he politicians of the Opposition did 
not at first take up the question strongly, In the begipning— 
of 1877, Sit L, Pelly waa deputed to meet NureMyhamad, the 
Minister of the Amir, at Peshdygar; the irreducible minimum 
of his instructions keing “the prigciple that Brilfh officers 
should geside in w\fghanistdn.” This was the condition, sine gud 
non, of &ny posSible negotiations, In» vain did the’ Minister 
urge the pPecedénts established by all the late Vicerqys—~* 
Lawrence, (Mayo, Northbrook ; asking what newecircumstances 
could have possibly arisen to call for such a qhange; and 
renewing*the arguments, already so 8ften shown and accepted, 
against a course so abhorrent to his countryngen, so fraught 
with certaifty of mjschicf Pelly‘had butene reply, “this was 
the price of the Viceroy’s friendship.” On March 6th, the 
Minister died; and, as Lord Lytton refused ‘to secognise the 
officer who came down from» Kabul to take his placo, the 
conference termin®ed, . 

Meanwhile events were occyrring in Europe whih bad a 
decided tendency to revive the scare of @ Russian aggression, 
and to restore, in csseytials, the situation of forty years before, 
On April 4ta, 1877¢"the Czar had found “occasion to declare’ 
wat against the Sultan of Turkey, Whom he accused of violating 
the treaty rights of Christians in Eastern Rupe. On May 
Ist, the British Cabinct signified disapproval if a disfatch to 
which the Russian Chancellor replied gildly, assuring the 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Derby, that British interests would be 
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treated evith scrupulous respect, On August oth, the British 
Premigr announcéd in thé ITouse of Lords that, subject to that 
condition, his Government intended t preserve a istrict 
neutrality.” By the end of the year the resistance of the Turks 
had been overcome; and in January, 1878, the Russian army 
having forced the last defence, was if full march for Adrianople, 
On the i7th of thet month, the Queen’s speech, reac on the 
opening of Parfiam@nt, expressed sympathy with fhe van. 
quished and a hope that an appeal from [er Majesty would 
have tho effect of, inducitigethe Czar to entertain overtures for 
peage, In speaking to the Address, Lord Granville objected 
that peace was not an exclusively “British interest”; but the 
Government, so far from concurring in this view, attempted 
to stimulate the Grar’s pacific,temlencies by ordering the 
Mediterranean sqyugdren to the Dardanelles; and on the 31st 
the House ¢of Commons was asked to vole a credit of six 
‘nillions sterling towards warljke preparations. After some debate 
the wote of,crcelit was carried, on February 8th, and several 
other circumstances transpire to confirm the impression that 
the country was drifting inf war, *On the 2ist, indeed, Lord 
Derby ae the reccipt of conciliatoryfdispatches from 
St. Petersburg, promising to make no further approach towards 
*Constantinople unicss a landing should be made from the 
British flect;eand on, the 3rd of the following fhonth, the 
Treaty ofeSt, Stefano was signed by the Porte;, but the 
British Government at once insisted on its being submitted 
to a Congres» of the European powers, Somewhat keen 
discussion ensued of this, between St, Petorsburg and London ; * 
and on April 17th, during the recess of Parliament, the Baitish 
Ministry ordered the Government of India to send a number 
of regiments of allarms to Malt This measure being regarded 
as a menace by the Russian authoritics, wi met by an order 
to the Governor-General of ‘Gusestan to depute a Mission 
to the Court of Kdleul, where it was known that the Amir 
Sire Ali wa in,a mood of-perhaps not unnatural—ill 
humour. k * bg 

Upon the subject of this Mission there ¢gan be no doubt, 
#0 far as Russian feelings and intentions ai concernctl; it was 
a distifét ansWer to various words and deeds of the Queen's 
Government, and—as such—may be taken as a symptom of 
Muscovite poligy in Asia and a clear signal fot future guidance, 
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Whenever Great Britain oppose? her in Europe, Ryssia will 
make a demonstration on the Norther? Frontier of British India, 
But that demonstration will probably be full of peril for the 
Afghans; and it is in this aspect that the Mission of 1878 
becomes so questionabke. Rawlinson, indeed, considered that 
an interchange of commutfications, hostile to British intcrasts, 
had been maintained between Kdbul and ‘faskkend ever since 
1873, when Lord Northbrook, acting unser instructions from 
the Duke of Argyll, had refused to make an unconditional 
promise of aid and protection te the Amir, On the other 
hand it was contended, by those who appealed to the great 
authority of Lawrence, that Sher Ali did not desire a visit 
from his dangerous neighbours; and that the r&ception of 
Kauffmann’s Mission—hqweyer offensively? it might have been 
intended on the part of Russia—gave ‘thee Government of 
India no sufficient cause ef quarrel against the Amir. 

Before that Mission could reach Kabul, the Russian—~ 
Government had agrecc to the principle of # Cgngress, and 
had entered into a secret agreergent with the British Cabinet 
as to the general ligcs of*the fuewre.* The latt€r had also 
made @ Speciale covenant with the Porte; but these things 
did not “materidlly hinder the work ef the Congrés, which 
terminated on July 13th, giving the British—as Lord Beacongficlde 
announcedt— peace with honour” 4 , . 

Howgver that may have been, all danger eof Russian 
interference appeared to have pafsed away, So at least 
thought Sher Ali, who received the Mission witl bare courtesy, 
and probably only thought how ‘ge coul@ rid himself of his 
vigijors at the carliest date So, howevey, did :fot think 
the British Ministers; and on August 14th, ‘Lord Lytton 
sent a letter to the Amir informing him of the approaching 
visit of Major-Genbral Sir N, Chamberlain as a special Envoy 
to his Court, Sher Ali repYed by new protestafions; he 
could fairly urge the difference that plainly existed between 
the two gases j the Bussians were danggous,*if not hostile, 


¢ 
* Made public by the audacious enterprise of Mr C, Marvin and an 
evening paper in Longlon, June iqth (¥v “Annual Register” for 1B, 
p. 67-8.) . . 
‘} It was snid afterwards (by Ydkub, Sher Al's son and & Phccosse 
that Colonel Stolictoff tgok leave of Sher Ali oghis own accord, (Con- 
versation reported bY General Roberts, October 2and, 1879.) 
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neighboys, against whom the Government had often been 
asked , to protect ¢him; fhat they should héve sent a Mission 
was no fault of his, and he meant to send it back ag, soon 
as he could safely do go. But the Indian Government 
was his old friend and ally, perfectly acquainted with the 
diffcultics of his position.* 

The arguments were fair, and seemed stated in good faith; 
but the British ‘Moris of 1878 seemed bent upon a répetition 
of the errors of their Whig pratecessors, Chamberlain left 
Peshawar on Septgmber fot#h, sonding on Major Cavagnari to 
arrayge “for an advance with the Afghan Commandant of the 
Gort of All Masjid at the entrance of the Khaibar pass, The 
Commandant, howeyer, with all due courtesy, assured tle 
Major that the Misgion could not, pass without special orders 
from Kébul, Notified ¢n London by a curt telegraphic dispatch, 
the news of this incident caused angry excitement among high 
and low, indifferently assugged by letters which the veteran 
Lawgence qdcdifssed to the nation through the medium of 
“The Times” newspaper, Tite apparent rebuff, he urged, was 
really no more than might Fave bech expasted from the course 
of provogation long pursued, The Government of Ipdia had 
erred, and ought to held out the olive-bragch itself As a 
tmerenmalter of interest, there was more to lose than to gain in 
a new Afghan war. ,The Afghidns wore of morc*use, Lord 
Lawrence seminded his countrymen, as fricnds thay, as foes, 
But the retired Viceroy’s pleadings were entirely neglected, the 
nation had raired money for warlike objects, and was under. 
stood to be determined to have a war withesomeone, A letter 
from th€ Viceroy was sent to Sher Ali by the post, andthe 
Amir was thetcin warned that unless he made an ample apology, 
and agreed to receive a permanefit British Migsion at Kabul, he 
would be treated as an enemy. The “letter was dated 
October 31st, and the last day,of grace was to be November 
2oth. By that day n® answer had been received, although a 
qnéssenger was) in fact, on the way with a letter, dated Novem- 
ber roth, in which the Viceyoy’s terms were partially accepted, 
On the 21st war was declared, and three Britith columns were 
converging on dhe Amit’s country, before ‘his messerfger had 


* Ydkub told Roberts that his.father had corresponded with General 
Kauffmann ever since 1873. But nothing materialtis proved tq have como 
of the correspondgice, - 
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reached Peshawar, In December Parliament mot@but the 
majority of the *Cabinet and the tempc* of the weople 
generally combined® to encourage the prosecution of an 
expedition, for which the natives of India would be made to 
pay. ° 
The columns of attack were led by three of the best offiters 
then inthe country, and the forces were onfa_scale almost sug- 
gestive of a more important undortaking*than the mere injpo- 
sition of a British Mission*upon the Amir, ‘The brief sketch 
of the country, more or less owhihg tle gway of that chicf, 
which was given in a former chapter, should be referred eo in 
connection with the map, From these it will bg seen what 
were the strategic objects immediately egntemplated, though it 
may be suspected that a possible reinforcgment of Sher Ali by 
his supposed allics beyond the Oxus Waseat® first regarded as 
within the boutids of posSibility. e 


The first column was to be assembled in the Kuram-valley « 


to the South of the ditect approach up the dkul rives It 
was under the command of M&jor-Gencral J’, Roberts, after- 
wards Lord Robertssand comprisc®, besides a forceSf engincers 
and fftd and gnountain artillery, a few squadrons of cavalry 
and six bagtalions of native infantry, 8gether with the 8th Foot, 
It crossed the fronticr on November 21st, with the eyideit 
intention of threatening Kabul by the Pewar Kotal and Shutr 
Gardanepasses, The column of djrect attack, meanwhile, yas 
in readiness at the mouth of the Khaibar, led by Licutenant- 
General Sir S, J. Browne; in engineers and artillery his force 
resembled that of*Roberts, but he had four British battalions 
and cight of native infantry, besides being gomewhdt stronger 
in cavalry, Thus constituted, Browne’s columfi captured Ali 
Masjid on the ast, the same day that saw Roberts advance; 
but it took the “troops just a month to force their way to 
Jalalabad, which the advance-gnard entered on December 2oth, 

The other column, commanded ®y Licutenant-General 
(afterwals Sir Dongld) Stewart, was the orfly division eprg- 
vided with siege gins; it had qlso a full regiment of British 
cavalry—the 12th Hussars—and two corps of Bengal cavalry 
There were brigades of infantry, cach with a «British battalion, 
and the column was preceded by a small force undyr Major. 
General Diddulph,ecommanding at Quakta, and followed by a 
reset've division, under Major-General Maudg This powerful 
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ry e 

army, indlgelf sufficient (g conquer the whole country, remained 
inactlyp till Decentber 7th, and Kandahdr wis not reached for 
another month, when it was entered withofit opposition, # 

Roberts was at first wry successful. By a skilful night 
march he turned the defences of the Powar Kotal, while the 
enemy was preparing for an attack in front, On the oth 
December he reached the Shutr Gardan pass, 11,200 fec{ above 
sea-level, but was tinaBle for the moment to advance on Kabul, 
Nevertheless, the news of his suecess, and of the probable 
occupation of Jaldjdlead, Dy the force under General Browne, 
complcted the despondency of the Amir, already much shaken 
by the death of his favourite son and destined heir, Hastily 
releasing the ablest,of his offspring, Yakub, whom he had 
kept in prison for Zhe past three years, lhe commitled the 
defence of Kdbul go “his charge and departed northward, 
hoping for @id from the Russians® Falling fick at Mazar-i- 


. Sharifthe ill-starred Sher Aji expired on Vebruary 21st, 1979, 


attengled by, thé medical attaché off the Russian Mission, 
Whether it was that the onde soldierly spirit of Yikub had 
been brokcA by his fathé?s ill-tfeatmomt, or whether the 
Afghan chicks had satisfied themselves that no ¢elp wad*to be 
expected ‘trom Russia, ‘certain it is that negotiations soon 
fommenced, and the column of General Browne adyancing to 
Ganddmak, wagrmet by a latter from the new Amir, announcing 
his, intentione of a speedy yisit, Accordingly, he arrived on 
May 8th, and on the 26th of the same month the treaty was 
concluded, By ethis instrumgnt, British control in wegard to 
foreign relations was“admittad, with the cofrclative obligation 
of defence and protection, conditional on the admission¢ of 
British represchtatives into such parts of the country as the 
Government might desire, The “Amir on his part undertook 
the protection and encouragement of commerce between 
Afghanist{n and India, and fr the commencement of a 
telegraph line to Kabul, 
, So far therd wag, little to criticise, In defonding Con- 
stanlinople, the British Government had” given alarm and 
offence to Russia, and that power had retaliated*by a decidedly 
urfitiendly moveein Central Asia* The Indian Government 
* So fal was Sher Ali believed to be from desiting the visit, that public 


opinion at the time creditef?him with the poisoning Of Ure official by whom 
Colonel Stolictef was admitted actoss the border, ad 
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had then made its counter-move, from which it gvas not 
perhaps casy to eccede after the Russiane had made, peace 
in Eyrope, and loyally held their hands in Asia. The 
unfortunate Sher Ali had suffered, gnd his disappearance had 
cleared the situation, * 

So again, with respect fo territorial rearrangements, Jaléld- 
bad and Kandahdy were to be restoredgand the outposts 
retained on Afghdn territory were redaced* to the minimum 
required for the “rectification of frontier” postulated in the 
correspondgnce,* India now held* the elige from Peshiwar, 
across the Kurram, Gomal, and Thall-Chatidli passes, and 
along the border of Baluchistan to the west side of the Khojag. 
This was called “the scientific frontier” because it was con- 
sidered right that the Gevegnment shoul have knowledge and 
power on the oxterior glacis of its natural gamparts, instead of 
sitting, ignoran’ and helpbess, on the Itithcr sidee The future 
now depended upon two factors-the characler and pqwer of 
the Amir, and the judgment atid discretion whigh might be 
used towards him by the Government of India and its agents, 

To take the lattay into Tull con#ideration would require an 
amount of knowledge, which is certainly not general, and is 
perhaps nol posapssed by anyone, Many communicdlions that 
pass between public officials are never recorded, and are pficr® 
destroyed fvhen their immediate objegt has been attained ; while 
some imyortant events are caused, or influenced, by mere word 
of mouth, Thus, what may have passed between the Viccroy 
and the officer whom the Viceroy was resolved on sending to 
represent him at Kabul might larggly affect the opinion formed 
upog the caso, if only it could be known; ,but witMont such 
knowledge we are left to the bare records, and must be content 
with the amount, of information that they may have been 
intended to impart. From the papers that have been given to 
the world it would appear that, the Mission was accéptable to 
the Amir Ydkub Khdn, and that in Major—now Sir Lovis— 
Cavagnari, he dad the gspecial friend and Knvoy*that he’ would, 
desire to receivet # ‘ 

As to the, genuine feelings of the Amir, however, and more 

rs ' 


* y, Governor-General of India to Secretmy of State, lied ml, 1879, 


par. 11 ‘ 
+ Telegrams in {‘Afghanistdn Correspondendt,” No, 4 (1880), pp. 4-7. 
Also “Further Corespondence,” No. 7, pp. 14-15, 
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especiallg as to his capacity, there is perhaps less difficulty, 
Therg had, inde, beer” a Lime when he séemed the greatest 
living Asiatic; but whether his success ¢n the civil war had 
been due to a youthful engy aflerwards broken by misfortune, 
ot whether the prince had received tredit for ‘projects and 
deeds really proceeding from one of the skilful officers often 
attached to youthsain such a position, Yadkub was evidently no 
hero in 1879, ‘The fowest estimate that can be formed from 
the impressions recorded in Genaval Roberts's dispatches will 
be gonfirmed by fhase wHoglike that distinguished, officer, saw 
and gonversed with Yékub Khan at this period.* 

«it would seem that Cavagnari must have observed what was 
so patent ts all; and, if so, there is great probability about the 
rumour, common at fhe ¢ time, that,hesendeavoured to persuade 
the Governments of lirlia to defer the Mission until a strong 
rule should de established at Kalsul: this was certainly the 
feclingo{ General Roberts (seg his “Forty-one Years,” ete, Vol. II, 
pp. J71-7).,, Bit, in point of fact, no elelay was allowed, The 
Envoy arrived at Kétbul on Jely 24th, mecting with a splendid 
reception, *He was accomfinied bf Mr fenkyns as Scerctary, 
and Dr. Kelly as Medical Officer; Lieutenant? Hamilym, VC, 
commandéd the escort, *Salutes wore fired, bagds Dayed “ God 
‘saveathe Queen,” and the officers were conducted to the 
quarters maderready for them in the Béla Hissar, “For a few 
weeks all seemed to go smoothly, the Envoy visiting the Amir 
and the Amir returning his visits. For the native officers and 
men of the Mission escort, indeed, the life was not sp pleasant; 
even the Masalman¢ of the party were excommunicated by the 
Afghins} while those who were ITindus or Sikhs hardly dared 
to leave the four walls of the Residency: but false shame kept 
them silent, so that the British ‘officers were not fully aware of 
the hatred which their presence excited” Up to the 3oth 
August tfc Envoy's diaries continue to report current events ; 
but-none of later date appear to have been recorded, though 
vod Lytton stys that “All's well” was reported on September 
“and, confirmed in Lord Roberts’s “Tortytone yéars in India,” 
chp. xlix, (“Cavagnari’s last telegram , . +, coucluded with the 

° 


© + The present doriter is*able to give personal testimony from hig inter- 
course wit hh the fallen chief after he arrived in India. 

+ Blue-book, No, 1, of1880, p. 127, The offices hgd an “\fghdn escort 
in their daily rides, 
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« 
words ‘Alls well’”) Tor the® subsequent events@ there is 
only Asiatic evidence which—as indded is wsually the case— 
abourgls in vague ane contradictory statements. What can be 
regarded as fairly Bs iain may he briefly summarised as 
follows, 

Early in the aout of August several regiments arrived . 
from Herat in a lax state of discipline, and with some grievances 
which they expected to have redressed* thiftugh the British 
officers: the worst of thesa grievances being that their pay 
was in arrears. The Amir causedetht man fo be disarmed, or 
deprived of their ammunition ; some of the regiments were,then 
paid in full, and many of the men departed to their homes; 
but all were in a state of discontent ; and some corps—which 
remained in Kabul—had got becn paid at gil. On the morning 
of September 3rd, some of these—apparentJy douschold troops 
~-were called up and offesed one month’s arrearg which they 
yefused to receive; they then went in a disorderle and 
threatening manner to complain to the Envoy$ by,whom ¢hey 
were referred to the Amir, Mecting with no redress in the 
palace, they broke intqopen fhutiny, ¢nhorsing their Cémmander. 
in-Chie, and thtcatening the Amir, who took refuge in the 
apartments of jis women, They dhen returnef& to the 
Residency, “the doors of which were closed in their frccs# 
Stones beg@n to fly, the officers and thejr men gathered on the roof, 
and shotg were fired on hoth sides, The fury of the Afghdys 
being now thoroughly roused, a nuinber of them broke open 
the adjacent armoury and providgd themselveswith arms and 
ammunition, Othes corps now joiged thera, and the Residency | 
was,besieged, For some hours the officers agd men ®ffered a 
stout resistance, and some two hundred of the assailants were 
shot. At length the Afghans *succceded in setting fire to the 
place; CavagnaritAvho had already been wounded—was killed 
by the falling of a roof beam; the other’ officers rushed to the 
now open gate, where they were killed, frhting br avely, ne 
entering mob. , 

The Atmir* immediately dispatghed a regretful message oe 
electric telegraple; and Roberts came up as fast as he could 
from his tamp on tlf Shutr Gardan, As, the de¢achment under 
General Baker approached the city, Yakub tame Qt and 
joined the Qritish, Roberts moved on: and on October 6th 
was encovhtercd “by the mutincers and,a mgdley of armed 
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tribesmeg, whom he repulsed? with laughter ; and on the 8th 
his advande-guard unde® General Masscy* sook possession of 
the foFtified cantonment at Sher: pore, ° 
Meanwhile the luckless, Amir—who had taken refuge ‘in the 
British camp—announced his fixed determination to abdicate, 
and to proceed to reside, as a private person, in British India, 
* whither he was acgordingly escorted in all courtesy; he has 
continued to live’ {have ever since, These events hate been 
detailed for the purpose of showing the difficulty which the 
Government of Igdin mitste always expect to find in dealing 
withthe internal affairs of the Afghans, a people bloodthirsty, 
wndictive, fanatical, and treacherous ; brave in the defence of their 
independertte, but All-disciplined, insubordinate, and withofit 
confidence in their fhiefs and in,eaqh other, The rest of the 
war may be summed ep in a few words, In the absence of 
a regular Gevernment, General Roherts assunecd authority in 
Kibul, proclaiming martial, law and prohibiting the bearing 
of wms in,and around ihe city.f eHerdt continued in the 
possession of Sardar Ayub Klin, the brother of the Ex-Amis: 
Kandahar," garrisoned by #Gencrat Stewart, was under the 
administration of a friendly Afghan chicf Entitled Wali.” 
But the sfate of things was not only provisiongl byt extremely 
"unsagisfactory ; and the drain on the Indian finanees—though 
not at first properly reqlispd—was felt to be growingdangerous, 
Roberts was twice attacked in December; and although he 
held his own he was unable to collect revenue, At Kandahar, 
Stewart got adittle grain through the newly-appointed Wali; 
* but evidently the oceapation,of both regiors was being carried 
on at thé expensg of the Indian revenues, 
Accordingly Sir D. Stewart was directed, towards the end of 
March, 1880, to advance on Ghazni, and communicate with 
Kabul. On the 2ist he delivered a farewell address to the 
assemblefi notables aiid immediately began to move, On the 
yoth April he was encountered at Ahmad Khel, about 20 
«mites south 6f Ghazni, by an cnormpus force of resolute 
fanatics, 3000 of whom charged home upon td flanks of his 


* Denham Massey of Crimean fame. “Redan- Massey” as he wag 
alled in the arnfy, Thirty-two guns were captured, many of them the 
gift of wh Government of India, The Bala Hissar was demolished. 
+ Eighty-seven Afghifis were put to death by sentence of courtanartial, 
most of them for sharing jn the attack on the Residency, . 
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little force. The steady fire of the’ Sikhs and Gurlehas, gustained 
by their arms of precision, proved too fnuch for the énthusiasm 
of the .Ghazis, who were repulsed about 10 A.M, with a loss to 
the British of 17 killed and 126 bie Sad 

The day before thif action was fought, Lord Beaconsficld 
had resigned office in face®of an enormous Liberal majority 
returned at the General Election, Mr Gladgtone was sent for by 
the Quden on April 23rd, and on May gth the policy of the 
Government in regard to Afehdnistan was announced in the 
House of Cgmmons, By that timesLord Ripgn was already, on 
his way to India, charged with the duty of relicving [ord 
Lytton, The instructions now made known to Parliament ang 
tfc country included the formation of a native Afgh’in Govern- 
ment and the withdrawal of British trodps, ‘i 

These pacific intentions were stimulated by events, Before 
June was ended,eAyub Khdn marched from Herdt with a large 
force and invaded the territories held by the Wali of Kanglahdr, 
General Primrose, who eommanded the troops left therg by 
Sir D, Stewart, believed that if nog opposed, Ayul intended to 
turn castward, seize Ghaznt, and owt the communifation with 
Northew Afghanistin. He therefore sent out General Bur- 
rows with all ihg troops that he could spare to watch the 
progress of the invader, and—if requisite—bring him tg ane 
engagement, The Wali’s levics degerted to tke enemy, and 
Burrows, goming upon Ayub’s force, at Maiwand, without due 
warning, on the morning of the 27th*July, was taken at a dis- 
advantage, , The British artillery and infantry ought bravely, 
but were overpowered. The Sing horseecould npt be made 
to charge, and Burrows was forced to retreat, with the loss of 
many officers, men, and guns, The 66th Foot made a resolute 
stand, and were annihilated. ®ut their heroism was not in 
vain, for it enabled’ehe wreck of the army to retire unmolosted, 
and even to catry off most of thg horse-aftillery guns. * 

For the next six weeks the garrison of Kandahdr was be- 
Jeagured ; but Sir D, Stewart, on hearing of thet trouble, had 
sent off a°fin8 force %of 10,000 men, under Sir TF, Roberts,” 
who—leaving Keibul on August oth—arrived at Kandahdr 
on the gist, and %flicted a crushing ,defeat.on the cnemy 
next day, Meanwhile cvenis were ripening rapidly in, Kabul. 
In the beginping of the year it had been gesolved to olfer the 
post of Amir to “Sirdar Abd-ul-Rahman, a grandson of Dost 
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a 
Muhamgl!, who had been ‘esiding in Trans-Oxiana under 
Russian pfotection; it vas at the same time determined to 
witheaw the army from Afghan territory as soon as possible 
after the establishment ofja settled form of Government, For 
the furtherance of these projects, a polfical officck was sont to 
Kébul, in the person of Mr—aftdérwards Sir—Lepel Griffin, 
After some negotigtions the Sirdar consented to accept the 
Amirates but the campaign in the South necessarily revived the 
question of the exact amount qf territory to be placed in 
_ subjection to the naw Ami, whilst it probably delayed the 
depgrture of the army, On the 22nd July, the new Amir 
yas publicly and formally installed by General Stewart; and 
it was annéunced that British troops would be withdrawn from . 
every part of the cofintry, excepting such places in the South 
as might be necessgryéor command of the western route, In 
August theecvacuation began, withthe entire. consent of the 
new Amir; and the march of the troops, by Ganddmak, 
Jaldjdbad, gndethe Khaibar, is considercd by experts to have 
becn a masterly display of gilitary management on the part 
of Sir De Stewart, A discussign engied on the question 
of Kandahar, in which the experts showed mich diffgrence of 
opinion; * but it was dinally decided to add oat province, 
sas ajso Herat, to the dominions of the Amir, retaining such 
posts on the west of the frontier as should give eas} access in 
time of trowble, en 
* In fact, the basis of Inflia’s defence has been shifted from 
the line of thy Indus to the western slope of the Sulaiman 
* range, and,from Peshiwar to Quetta, This is the net result 
of the wer, and it is not to be regarded lightly, 
[Information tn Parliamentary papers, 1877-1880,] 
SECTION 2.—In addition te the strategic advantage men- 
tioned in the last section, the Governmeft of India gained 
from thd*experiences*of thesq eventful years a very useful 
lesson, They learned that the fronticr of the North-West 
was really a ISuropean question, to whqse solution they could 
“only contribute by avoiding all possisle offence to the 
Afghans, and by the conciliation of the Indian races, In the 
Jatter object, ig canngt exactly be said that Lord *Lytton’s 
administration *was altogether successful; and the determina- 
tion of the Ministry,at home to throw nearly all the burden 
of the war upon the finances of India, was*almost as unfor- 
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tunate as the attempts *to forct a British Rosldgnt upon 
Kabul, ‘ 

Never was India ig a safer position ; seldom have operAtions 
in the Yicld been less necessary for her defence, or the expendi- 
tute more hecdlessly igcurred so fa¥ as India was concerned, 
And, as if to enhance the gravity of all these blunders, Nature 
was in one of her unkindest moods; and the country was 
scourged at the same time with manifold playsical disasters, 

On the last night of October, 1876, a storm-wave fell upon 
Lower Bengal, which, in the ‘space of three hours, swept ¢ ayay 
man and h® work from the surface of “nehirly 3000" sqyare 
miles, So sudden was the calamity that in some villages nof 
more than one-third of the p&pulation had time to* escape by 
climbing into trees, the rest being drowne® with their helpless 
cattle Sir R, Temple, *the Licusontint Gover} hor, with 
prompt energy repaired to the scene, anc all wag done that 
could be thoughtof, But the crops were destroyed, the fields 
turned into salt marshes, the water t&nks filled with bri ‘ine, “Pgsti- 
lence followed, and cholera took tithe of the miserable survivors, 

The capricious monsoon, avhich wrought such havoc in this 
region, withheld al siply from the south-cast districts of the 
Madras *#residertey, and a large park of the Deccan In 
November, & apjcarcd that an arca of over 140,000 sqyare 
miles was agtacked by drought, and that twenty-six millions of 
human beings were in danger, The Duke of Buckingham at 
Madras, ad Sir 2, Wodehouse at Bombay, promptly applieti 
themselves to provide against the coming trouble, Mysore and 
the Nizdm’s dominions were preserftly drawn into the danger: 
the import duty on “food grain haG to be taken offs relief 
work’ were opencd; the ai and the sfame-faced were 
fed at home, 

In the shadow 9f these calainities, it was resolved to oele- 
brate the assumption of a new title by the British S8vercign, 
In August, 1876, in proroguing* Parliament, the Queen had 
declared her intention of assuming the title of 4'Empress of 
India”; and the Primg#Minister, Mr Disraclit-who at the same 
time became an Barl—instr nicted Lod Lytton to make known 
the change of styla to the princes and peoples of the new, 
Empire. Accordingly, the rst January, 1877, was fixedsfor an 


* Kalddji and Sholapore appear to have suffergl most on that side of 
India, 
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assemblage to be held at Iclhi, to’ which all the rulers of 
the East were invated, frém Sher Ali at, Kdbal tq the Governor 
of “¥rench India” at Pondicherry. And the pageant duly 
took place—allhough not in the presence of either of those 
potentates—while Go0,008 starvelings ewore already employed 
upan the Southern relicf-works, and# 250,000 gratuitously fed ; 
in Mysore, Mr C, B, Saunders, the Resident, was hard at work 
on the alleviation Ofalocal distress; the Duke of BucRingham 
at Madras made large purchases of grain, 

Meanwhile “ the princes and peoples” held their pageant at 
Defhi, oh the very’ spot where, twenly years before, the forlorn 
hope of Britain had borne five months of heat and danger for 
the sake of law and order, antl for the punishment of the 
mutinous sepoys. Tere; before a numerous and distinguished 
assemblage, the, Viteray deliver€d an address, conveying a 
gracious message Trom the Queep-Empress,,and announced 
the creation of the “ Most Eminent Order of the Indian 
Empire.” OX the same Gay Her Majesty's new tille wag 
proclaimed,° with duce ceremony, at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay ; « number of pergons imprisongd for trifling offences 
were looscd from prison, and honours werce conferrg| upon 
many distinguished peysons, European and “Asiatic? among 
athe latter, Sindia and the Cashmere Raja were méle Generals 
in the British army, The Viceroy then left for Aligarh, where 
he performed a duty’té many people more important and 
iiiteresting, in laying the foundation-stone of af Anglo. 
Muhamadan College. Cynic observers said that the Imperial 

* Assemblage was an-attemptt “by Europeans, to play “the Asiatic 
game, which would never haVe,been made by Warren Hastings, 
or the Wellesley8, But everyone could appreciate the honour 
and sympathy shown to Sayyid Ahmad Khan, the man who 
had spent his means and his lifetime in étying to reconcile 
sixty mikion Muslims'to a Christian rulo, 

Lord Lytton then proceeded to Calcutta, and turned his 
attention to aderrible trouble that was slowly but surcly gain. 
ing ground, The paris of the Peninsul®ghat had é@scaped the 
first drought had been so depleted by the effect of the railway 
gommunicationg acting on greatly enhanced prices, teat when, 
in the summers of 1877, the drought made its way northward, 
there tbere no reserve stocks on which the people could fall 
back, Yet it was absolutely necessary to ‘keep alive cnough of 
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the cattle to work the 4vells is the neighbourhood of the 
villages, Within gwelve months nomrly tyo huadted and 
seventy thousand toys of food were known to have “been 
carried* by land to the Deccan; and now the North-West 
Provinces and the Punjab were affilct@l in their turn by drought 
and short crops, At the same tinic the near approach of warein 
Afghanistin made the Indian Government apprehensive of 
the consequences of a renewal of the somewhat lavish outlay 
by which the famine of 1873-4 had been alleviated, and almost 
neutralised, in Bihar. Temple wag ance more employed, but 
this time ufder instructions that efforts to tnitigate Aufforing 
must be tempered by a strict regard for “ the severest economy.? 
Agplicants for relicf were made*to undergo a genuine ind serious 
labour test ; gratuitous relief was only to b@ given in the shape 
of cooked food, and in the*‘mo8t extremacages, « And, the better 
to control any tendency to gentimental symfathies jn the local 
authorities, Temple was to visit all centres of administration and 
enforce the new policy, * ‘ on 
With that ablo‘nnd Joyal publig servant to hear Was to obey. 
As, under Northbrook, he had giver his best attentéon to the 
saving i} life, so mow he devoted his invincible activity and his 
great adthinistrative ability to the sayjng of moncye In the 
middle of Ja&uary he was already on the border of the N ialn’s @ 
dominions, anspecting and taking notes, Tle expressed him- 
self satisfied with the action of the Bombay Govgrnment, to 
which he Was shortly to succeed ; bit he warned the Viceroty 
against too indulgent a treatment of the revgnne-payers, in 
consequencé of which warning rerfissions, proposed by Sir 2. 
Wodchouse, were changed into f{efhporary suspensions of de- 
mand. He then passed through the “ Balagha§” famous in the 
old war-time as the starting-poigt of Haidat’s expeditions; and 
here he found patyful evidences of the prescnee of drought, 
dearth, and discase, An outbreak of epidemic often dispersed 
the labourers on the relief work, to be Qriven back in a few 
days by sheer want of means to buy bread, Asme drew nar 
the provintialecapita|#he signs of misery*became more and * 
more pronounced, Nevertheless, if pursuit of economy, the 
Commissioner felt itshis duty to point out that the Madras ratg 
of relief-wage was higher than the rate adopted at Bombay, and 
to urge the Duke of Buckingham to reduce it to the sam® level, 
The experinfent was" accordingly made, But proved a failure, 
Vol. I Y 
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Dr, Cornish, the local HealtlOfficer, after a fair trial, reported 
that thé people gn the reduced rate were flying in a manner 
whict would sweep them all away in a tyelvemonth, while the 
birth-rate was steadily falling. In the two months for which 
the change had lasted 4 third of the labourers had Ieft the 
werks to go on the cooked-food seule of relief; and he main« 
tained that 14 Ibs, of food a day had been proved to be the 
minimum on whéch a working man could be kept alive.e After a 
long discussion these arguments were accepted, and the old 
scale of wage was resurred, on the Madras relicf-worls, 

“In May the ifdelatigable Commissioner became Governor of 
Bombay, and some seasonable rain came to greet him soon 
‘fter, ‘But the supply proved pfccarious, and the distress grow 
worse in the Deccén, ~About 600,090 were receiving relicf in 
Bombay und Mysd?e;,in the Madras Presidency, the number 
reached two and a‘half millions, tw9-thirds of yhom, being unfit 
for labour, ae to be supported without return, The Viceroy, 
with @ommengable carnestness, progently came down from 
Simla to tife torrid race at the plains. °General Kennedy, 
who had done excellent york inshe Bombay territories, was 
now transferred to Madras, where the hands of the Goyernment 
were, to,some extent, strengthened by pri®ate befevolence, 
But the number of people to be relieved shdwed#no tendency 
to Accrease—yather the reverse—until the middle wf October. 
Then a change set fn, Slowly enough at first, but gradually 
growing until the end of »878, when the relief operatfons at last 
came toa close. 

Elsewhere, though neithdr so severe nog so endufing, distress 
was scyjou$ and widely ghread. In the Punjab there was 
scarcity, duc,to ¢xportation rather than to drought, Both causes 
had their effect on the contiguous province of Lindustan, where 
the Licutenant-Governor, Sir George Coup, was censured for 
precipitate suspensions of revenue-demand. The whole revenue 
wag ultimately realised in the North-West Provinces and Audh, 
In Bombay there was a loss from this source of forty lakhs ;* in 

adras nearly two'millions of Rx, werdost beyorftl recovery, 
The total expenditure on rCliefoperations hagl been estimated 
at over eleven millions, against which there was but little to 
Show, either if the shape of permanent works effected or of 
lives pfolonged. During the two years of greatest intensity in 

*A “ta” is one hundred thousand fupees, © 
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the Madras districts (187%-8), the* deaths were nearly 300 per 
cent, in proportion to the births; aral the whole lo8s of life, 
including starvation, epidemic, and deficient fecundity} was 
teckonéd at about seven millions of human beings, with an 
increase of about 40 percent, upon th® normal deathrate. 

With resources thus crippled, the Government of India was 
led into a war, which, as we have seen, lasted for exactly two 
years; at the end of which it was destined, to antail, counting in 
the charge for frontier railways, the loss of a sum-total of twenty 
millions, and to swallow up the margin integded in the estimates 
to be laid Sut on productive public worl’s, and aft ah a 
“Famine Insurance Fund.”* Fortunately, the year endin| 
1879 had been, in spite of tlfe Southern famine, 4 period o 
financial prosperity, and almost every head? of income had ex- 

z ry 

ceeded expectation, The acfounts shewetl a,surplits of over 
two millions in gpite of “Joss by oexchangt."+ Ip February, 
1880, accordingly, a surplus appeared in the estimates, and very 
sanguine telegrams were gent off t& the Secretgry of State at 
Westminster, Tht war-charges for the year 1878-9 {ind 1879-80 
would be under four millions, thosg of the currentyear being 
estimatgd at a litéle over the moiety, No loan was needed, nor 
any new taxatior? contemplated. The yar-estimates head proved 
very accurat, aifd wore believed ample for all ‘contingencics « 
contemplated, Charges would be met out of ctyrent revenue, 
On the following day a letter was sentto*the Secretary of State, 
undertakifig to remit, by bills during le year 1880-81, a sum 8f 
£16,900,000, But before the middic of Marcha change was 
evidently irldicated, and the Secretiry was gequested to reduce 
the amounts of his weekly draftg;“soon after which, ow his re- 
monStrance and call for explanation, the Gov@mnrgent of India 
reported “Outgoing for war wery alarming, tar exceeding 
estimate,” % F 

That was on the 8th of April; on the 43th it was a%nounced 
that the cash-balances had fallen in three gnonths from thirtgen 
kvors, or million Rx, to less than nine, owingeto “oxcessiye 
military difin’; follgging on which temporhry accommodation ® 

e 


* See explanation in ie. Finances and Public Works of India,” Stracheys. 
London, 1882, . * a 

+ The revenue was received in silver, the home-charfes being, paid in 
gold. The exchange had fallen to 1s; 7d. cpnsequently the Indian 
Government § lost” ntarl} £3,000,000 by over-payment on 16 m 
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had to be got from the Batik of Béngal, On April arst the 
Under Scoretary at the ¢ndia Office addresged a minute to the 
Secrétary of State, Lord Cranbrook, in, which attention was 
drawn to these announcements, and on the following’ day a 
dispatch was sent out ‘to the Vicessy, showing that there 
appeared a deficiency of not less than five and a quarter krors, 
This vast error was evidently due to an under-estimate of war 
liabilities, whichchad, led to such mis-information bing laid 
before Parliament, and to the sudden discovery of inability to 
“mect the usual drawings.” « 

°Théday after*the date of this dispatch the Ministry resigned, 
having abstained from further action. Lord Lytton at once 
threw up the Viceroyship, and ‘Lord Ripon was sent out with 
such speed that hé landed at Bombay before May was gone. 
His pred&cessoy refnained at Sithla till near the end of June, 
endeavouring to extenuate the past yishaps by eloquent minutes. 
A loan was sanctioned by the new Sceretary, the Marquis of 
Harlifgton, aryl at once suBscribed far; at a premium indeed, 
but only at*the rate of 4} percent, " 

It mayebe enough to add fhat, a the gnd of the season, Lord 
Hartington, in reviewing the crisis, had no diffculty in pointing 
out the ceuses of a blunder which had given ris® to incdhvenicnce 
and alarm, rather than to any serious or permanefft damage to 
the position of India in the money-market, The Government 
of Lord Lytton had mack its initial crror in estimating the cost 
of the second year of thewar on the basis of that brought to 
account for th first, Not only had there heen much expenditure 
in 1879 for objects which hat! become morg costly i 1880; still 
more serious was the point fhat the Government was only gware 
of what had beott andited, not of all that had been actually spent, 
The same thing had been unaveidably going on all through the 
second year: the system in fact allowed ofe€ontinual payments 
to militaty chests in the field, which were not brought to account 
fox.many months, angl in the meantime only appeared as head 
of Advances” But the great negligence was evidently that of 

* the heads of Depdrimental Account, wha failed td notice the 
enormous amount to whiclf these advances were growing and 
the fact that they were not really recoveréble, having therefore 
assumed all the character of ordinary expenditure, The neces- 
sity ofcomparing the outgoings from local Treasyries with the 
figures of the Military Accountant-General Mefove the prepara. 
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lion of Sir J. Strachey's bidget do&s not appear to haveoccurred 
to any of the responsible, officials, : ‘ : 

It only remains togadd under this head that a Comm*sion 
~—appointed in 1878—investigated the causes and cures of Indian 
famines; and produce! a “Report,” written by the able 
Secretary, subsequently (as*Sir Charles Illiot) the Lieutenamt- 
Governor of Bengal, which has formed a valnable storchouse of 
facts anc counsels for future guidance, o * 

[Chicf authorities to be copsulted on subjects of this Section 
are:—“Report of Famine Coramtission” London, 1880, 
i Gonfeacondencs on Estimates for War ‘in Afghinist{n.” 
London, 1880-81.] 4 

* SECTION 3.—The remainfhg branches of Lordl Lytton’s 
administration need not dgtain us long,” ATfable, accomplished, 
and variously ‘gifted, his Excellency wes yet sable” to confer 
upon the country so much benefit as might’have len rcason- 
ably looked for, notwithstanding that he was well aided by 
good and loyal councillgrs, and the work dpne was often 
original and even’ brilliant, Besigles Sir J. Strachey (Finance 
Minister from December, 1876, to the end of 1880),ais princi- 
pal advigers were Colonel Sir A. Clarke, R.1. (Public Works), 
Major-Gdheral Str E.eJohnson (War), gnd Mr Whitley Stokes 
(Legislation? in “succession to Mr—since Lord—ITobhguse, 
For the greater part of the time Bengal was represented by the 
Hon, A, Eden—once Envoy to Bhufan—and Magras by Sir 
A. Arbuthnot; while Mr James Eibbs was the Bombay 
Member, | ‘ o 

Yet all this combination of Wit, wisdgm, and, expericnce 
could not hinder the occurrencé af disasters, and even blunders 
—which are sometimes worse, * Thus, in 1876 thee Government 
made a vain attack upon one ef the higher Courts of Justice 
in spite of the oftcMeproved principle that forbids all avoidable 
conflicts between the Executive and the fudiclary, A®country- 
born Christian named Fuller, practising as a Pleader at Agra, 
was provoked into boxing a servant’s cars. The boy went off— 
somewhat ‘hectllesslyfto complain to the police, who had no 
authority to takescognisance of stfch a trifle; on his way he 
tried to chmb a wallpbut fell and ruptured his gplecn, and, tha 
accident proving mortal, his assailant was summoned before a 
magistrate, by whom he was fined for an asgault, Lord Sytton, 
hearing of she cast, directed the Local Government to bring it 
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to the notice of the provincial" High Court; where it wasat once 
found thatthe magistrate’s decision wag as eonsonant to law as 
it waft to reason, frequent rulings having qatablished the obvious 
principle that a man committing a trifling assault coulf not— 
under the Penal Code—fe held answerable for a subsequent 
event which he had not intended ahd could not have foreseen, 
Stimulated by Ae philanthropy, and ill-advised by those 
whom he consulted, éhe Viceroy concluded from Fullef’s name 
that he was a European, and that the Courts had, in a spirit of 
pedantry, let slip a fayourablaopportunity to chastise the brutality 
of trace, The provincial authorities, better acquainted with 
oth the facts and the law, allowed the storm to go by; and 
the Viceregal Minute virtually ftw up to the same limbo that 
had once received Ellenborough’s digcourse on the “Gates of 
Somnath* . © ws ° 
The next quesftonable display avas the “|mperial Assem- 
blage” at Delhi, which has already heen mentioned, That was 
an gvent whick perhaps wd not whelly in wain, and one for 
which, in arfy caso, the Viceroy was not responsible, The licence 
tax, to be made a special saurce of faming insurance, was ot a 
very happy inspiration, In 1877 the Viceroy publicly stated 
that the Government wag pledged “not t# spefid a rujfec of the 
‘especial resources thus created” upon anything bu? works of a 
purely protective kind. Before {wo years were rover these 
resources Rad been cagt into the Curtian pool of deficit, 
Ahother calamity—but oe which no human foresight could 
have prevenied—took place, at the beautiful health-resort of 
Naini Tal in the Kegnaon hills, where a landslip fell on the 18th 
September, 1880, carrying away*men, women, and houses, and 
laying waste-thé scenes of social pleasure, Cricket ground, 
bandstand, library, assembly rooms, were all swept into the 
lake,while the logs of life included forty-twauropean visitors 
and ove onc hundfed natiyes of India. As the place 
is the summor capital of the North-West Provinces, great 
effarts were made to repair the damage, and—~by drainage 
“and other works—td guard against the ygcurrence “of such a 
catastrophe, by ° 
The various, misfoylunes of the time were enhaneed by a 
considerable inerease of criminal misconduct on the part of the 
general” population, pin India the number of what may be 
termed professional criminals is not relatively large; on the 
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other hand, the numbers “are considerable of those who, though 
by habit and proference they may "lead a life of harmless 
industgy, are so ill-previded with means that protracted sdrcity 
leaves them but little option between starvation and robbery. 
Thus, in 1877 grain-rio@ and wholesale plunder broke out among 
the hardy races of Northetn India; while even the ordinasily 
submissive people of the Carnatic fell into Jawless courses, In 
Mysore’the stupefying of travellers for the parpose of plunder 
grew into an organised systam such as that of the Thugs had 
been half g century before, The» Mahragtag of the Deccan—~ 
always ready to take their own part—broke into anarchy, gome 
attacking their creditors, others forming gangs for purposes gf 
Brigandage, In 1878 this state of things grew to bt a political 
menace; and the Recosls of the Bombay Government, kept 
at Poona in a beautiful, old palace ofevarveds timbér, were de- 
stroyed by firesthe work of incendiaries, Two segiments of 
infantry and one of horse wre sent against the Deccan 
brigands, who wgre dispersed, thtir leader bping taken, and 
hanged: the persons who had cgused the Poona conflagration 
were brought to justice, ° ” ® 

The 4hcople “became once more quict, under the combined 
influence of reprgssivé measures and agradual returnsto normal 
prices, Nevertheless, it was evident that, ever since the, time 
of Lord Northbrook at least, agrarian lisordew existed in the 
Decean, gnd a vigorous allempt was now made to Miscover and 
apply the cure, The legislation on this subject, began in 1890, 
came to an cnd—for the time at Jeast-—in 188@ and under the 
guise of a“ Deccan» Agricullurisig, Relief #Act,” formed a court® 
of imsolvency for the agriculttiriats of South-West India, The 
difficulty had arisen from the® progress of scticty, whereby the 
tenants had come into possession of transferable property: 
this made a valid*security for debt, which (owing prinaipally 
to the immobility of national habits) corftinued to be “ontracted 
at the same high rate of interest as hasl prevailed in days of 
misrule, yhen there were no means of enforcing claims agajnst 
a dishonest or ,banfrupt debtor, Under the reign of law, 
which had now fiegun, the tenants were liable to have decrees 
given affainst theih for the amount of, a usuyious claim, agd 
to be sold up in execution and evicted from aitcesiral holdings 
which formgd the sple subsistence of thgir familics, The idea 
of the Acts of 1879-81 was to restrict the number and extent 
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of such,transactions : when” brought into Court, claims on 
bond debt were to bd cxamined on their merits, usurious 
acercfions disallowed, and the debtors to be ‘protected against 
imprisonment or eviction when the decree came to be executed, 
The sccurity on which debt could bé*contracted being thus 
impaired, while the high rates of inferest were liable to be cut 
down by the Court, a serious check must be put on the contraction 
of money obligation? and, since the money was largely raised 
for unprofitable and extravagant euses, it was hoped that the 
apparenf interfergnes with the freedom of contract would be 
justified by results, The report of a Commission appointed 
some ten years later leads to the belief that these hopes haye 
not been ditogether disappointed, This report, however, may 
be expected to furnigh matter for further legislation.* 

In Bengal, #lsq, thSugh from somewhat different causes, 
measures were begun for the reliefeof the cultivating classes 
not sufficiently protected by Act x. of 1859, A note of warning 
hadebeen goufled at Patna so fareback qs 1873, when an 
agrarian disturbance, based qn an anti-rent combination, gave 
intimation that distress was*becomfng intolerable, and that the 
usually submissive population of astern Befigal might give 
serious trouble, Not long after a sign of diseontent appeared 
an the opposite direction, the landholders of Bihtr complaining 
of the excessive burden thrown upon them by thé action of 
the law on@which the claims of the tenants were based, It 
thus became apparent that Act x—however well it may have 
worked in Hiidustan—was, not completely suited to any 
“portion of the Lowe? Provinecs i, and a fresh Commission was 
appointed in «1879, whose report—presented in the following 
year—supplied matter for several years of discussion and for a 
change in the law, which will be fclated in the next chapter, 

Whilst benevolent efforts were thus set géing for the benefit 
of the toiling masses, an equally well-meant innovation was 
devised for a higher class of native society, Iever since tho 
Charter of 183% this section of Indian mankind had ,been con- 
tinually assured that the British Governmeiss did fiot desire that 
creed or colour sfiould form any bar to employrficnt in the public 
sprvice; nevertheless, the “Covenant”—a find of Citil Com~ 
mission inherited from the last century—céntinued to produce 


* y, Report on work'ng of the Decean Agricukurists® Relief Act, 
Calcutta, 1892. 
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an almost equivalent effect. This was because, whilstya certain 
kind of employment was sct aside fér covesanted ‘officers, the 
covenanted service cauld only be entered through a compttitive 
examination held in London, Inaspuch as that cxamination 
was, for many reaso#s, almost closed to native youths, it ° 
happened that—in spite 8f all promises—no more than tfine 
Indian gentlemen held posts in the Covegant, Service in the 
year 1878, In that year Lord Lytton’s Govéinment devised a 
scheme by which it was cantemplated to appoint natives to 
a certain number of posts withott*requirigg the diglomg of 
the London examinations, and the scheme was sanctiones| by 
the Secretary of State with jndispensable modifications, At 
flrst appointed, on the recommendation of the Lotal Govern. 
ments, and gn probatiow, the young ‘men, would fipally enter 
the ranks of “ Statutory Civilians,” and®e cytiled to promotion 
on rates of pay somewhat lewer than what were deemed requisite 
for Englishmen brought from homg to labour in exile. .. It was 
sdon, however, perecived that some definitioa af the svord 
“native” would be necessary.y It was very likely Lord 
Cranhrook’s vague netion,"in framing the rules, that all the 
people sof eat were cither Muhamadans or Hindus; and, 
speaking generally, ttat is not far from the truth. ‘Yet it was 
not intended—as need hardly be explained—that a religioug 
test shoul@ be established, which jvould not only exclude 
Parsees and Jains, but would absolutely make it panal to hgld 
the creed of the master-country, Accordingly, in the present 
code of Civil Service Regulationg, a native iw defined to be 
“any person born and domiciled within tle domirions of Her 
Majesty in India... of parents habitually gosielent Sin India, 
and not established there for? temporary purpoges only.” In 
1888, Sir S. Bayley systematisdd the appointments to the “Un. 
covenanted Service"’ as already explained ; and it may now be 
fairly said that the share of the pcoplé in lucrative ancl dignified 
employment is not confined to genera’ protestation, It is, 
clearly, ngt in Any rational relation to thg nuthbers of tl se 
who could be Youndeit desired; bug on the other hand, it may 
be argued that—So long as the British nation considers that it 
has a mission to intfoduce Western ideassinto ths administration 
of the country—it is unavoidable that most ofthe controlling 
posts shoulch be held hy Western officiala, and that such men 
can only Bb fitted for those posts by pasging an apprenticeship 
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in posts ,of a similar character but lower grade, In a word, 
to qualify'a British offfeer to be Licuteifint-Governor of a 
provifico, the best training is that which he will obfain by 
beginning his service as gn assistant to a District-Officer, and 
rising gradually in the department & local administration, 
Timt is the fair and reasonable defefice of the existing system, 
which is evidently and professedly a special arrapgement 
necessitated by gpechl circumstances, 

A measure of more questionable character was taken by the 
Goyernmpent in 1g7& Fértficd by the previous agsent of the 
Ministry at home, Lord Lytton carried through the Legislature 
ig the course of one day the whgle three stages of an Act for 
the control of vernagular publications, Inasmuch as the effect 
of this wag to revive, the Censure abolished by Metcalfe nearly 
half a century beforg, itould scem that so retrogressive a step 
ought not te have been made theroccasion for suspension of 
the stagding orders, But it was held that to invite discussion 
might have involved a letting loose of the flaod whose control 
was the very object of the daw. The native Press produced 
journals an@ pamphlets for which—§o it was argucd—there was 
no real need or demand; but the absence of paying cjrCulation 
was suppfied by inducoments to politicfl discontent and by 
persqual scurrility leading to blackmail Instances of these 
abuses were stot diffigul to obtain, and were recorded in 
Council ; but it was noteshown that the existing Penal Code 
was insufficient for their due punishment if properly applied, 
The result wasthe short-liver| Statule known—untik its desue- 
tude and repcaj—aseAct Ix, ef 1878, ° 

Such* were some features ¢f this administration ; ableeand 
well-intention¢d, no doubt, butSnot always wise, and mostly 
unfortunate, Lord Lytton has Been said, by,a recent writer, Lo 
have taken Antony and Verres” as his models" Nothing can 
be more Unjust; he neithe? governed asa vulgar and rapacious 
Propraetor, nor lost the world for love. If he resembled any 
Andent ruler, & was,rather that Roman of whoft a gtern critic 
said that every one thought him fitted to govern “until they saw 
him governing, “He had, indeed, every gift frofh the Godls, if we 
except prudence—withaut which Fortune hefself is impotent, 

[Parllamentfry Papers, Annual Register, “Calcutta Review,” 
Vols, 71-2, London, 1885.) ~ eo e 
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CIIAPTER XXIV. 
LORD RIPON AND LORD DUFFERIN, 


Section 1: Policy of Lord Ripon.—Section 2: Vanjdeh and Burma,— 
Section, 3: Summary, 


SEcTion 1—With the treatment of cufrent events and con- 
temporancotis controversy, “{History, in ifs proper acceptation, 
can have no concern, Tq History, being ‘by virtye of its name 
the report of a scientific enquiry into the origin and progress of 
nations, cannot concern, itself with the discussion of ungettled 
questions; nor chn it be expected to decide whetfier the events 
that are taking place in ovr ir ane are tending t® progress or 
the Agverse. Mf we are thus generally debarred from antici- 
pating she verdicts of events, least gf all can we judge living 
men, a 

Especially is this the case with the Marquess of Ripon, who 
belongs to a school of statesmen stil under tria’, men whose 
policy N&s evoked criticism to a degree almost unequalled in 
the events of the Victorian epoch, Lord Ripq was the grand. 
son of a Yorkshirg country genfleman, Sjr Thomas Robinson, 
who had, to the surprise of Aion, come to be a,memmber of the 
Deke of Newcastle's Cabinctein the days of King George I, 
and had been raised to the peerage as Lord Grantham at the 
beginning of the%aext reign, His second son was President of 
the Board of Trade in 1818, and was made a peer Sh 1827, by 
the title of Viscount Goderich, When Ganning died, he was for 
a few months.Prime Minister: in 1833 he became Eay of 
Ripon, ald Bord Davy Seal; and he didd in 1859. The soh 
and sucecssor of this statesman*had sat in the Commons as 
Liberal gepresentasive of scveral Yorkshire coystituencics; apd 
after succeeding to the peerage was made Secretary, of State tor 
India. His selection as Viceroy under the next? Liberal’ 
Governmart wa’ ius?-if he wished it—an accomplished fact; 
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and he began his incumbency by going on to Bombay with 
almost undqualled. rapidity, and bye delifering frank and 
eloquent specches from the moment of hig landing, The first 
duty that awaited him after taking charge was the evacuation of 
Afghanistan, and the handing over tohe new Amir of the 
whele country, from KaAbul to Kandahar, and from Herat to the 
foot of the Western Pamir. He then turned, under inspiration 
from the Queen’s Ministry, to the work of infusing a liberal 
spirit into Indian administration; end never, since the days of 
Bentinck, has therg bgcn sticberapid movement in thjs direction, 
or 80, much alarm ‘and indignation excited among the Anglo- 
Indian community, On such contentious matters we may 
touch lightl? without, expressing” any judgment, But beford 
doing so, we may gldnce’at a subjectgvhich admits of but one 
opinion—tife restorati on-f the Waders dynasty to power in 
Mysore, a 

This State, it may be remembered, had besa usurped by 
Haidar Ali, the famous soldfer-of-fortunc, about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, but hjs empire was of short duration, 
On the defeat and death of k{aidar's'son, jn 1799, the terrifories 
they had filched from their neighbours were takén back, amd the 
remainder of the countryavas restored to tac fi indu lite in the 
person of Raja Krishna Raj. From that date the State was 
administered, during the, Raja's minority, by Purnia, @ Mahratta 
Brahman, who was both Able and honest; in a few years the 
annual revenue rose to nedtly three-quarters of a million, On 
Purnia’s retiremgnt the Raja, tried to carry on the administra. 
‘Yon, with the result,that th revenue dwindled, the treasury 
was deplated” of its reserves, amd” the people aulered and fell 
into anarchy, «Th State was accordingly sequestrated in 1831, 
And the British methods of business, carried on by selected 
natives, and directed by excellent British efificers, gradually 
brought aout the reqfiired reforms, The famine of 1877-78 
fell qn the country with special severity, and 280,000 of the 
stnall population were in receipt of relief; while the deaths 
averaged 120 per diem; including remissfags of 4 sins, ee 
the State lost a million of RX, But the prosyte erily of Mysore 
only suffered temporary, interruption; and iit the beginning of 
Lord Ripon’s rele the debts of the late Raja had been paid; 
‘’a number of vexatious imposts had been aang and the 
yearly revenue had increased to over a thilifon, Phe State, 
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with these improvemenfS and a*handsome cash-balance ‘under 
a good native staff of officials thoroughly trajned to their work, 
was handed over to the lawful heir, 25th March, 1881.¢ The 
nativ® machinery if now under a native Minister, but the 
system has: otherwisgeundergone Put little change, and the 
prosperity of the State and people shows no symptome of 
deterioration, When an Englishman thinks with sorrow of the 
story ef Audh, he can have no better,éonedlation than the 
memory of Mysore; and he can only wonder why the course 
so successfully pursucd in regal to the one could not be 
adopted in* the case of the other, . aed 
Some of the success in Mysore, with much of the prosperous 
tranquillity of the Carnatic ind its dependencies,*was due to 
the good qualities of the local Goverffors, The Duke of 
Buckingham*had been sticededed by Mgr W. 2, Adafh, who died 
at his post, to the general regret of all wifo knew,his unselfish 
character, on the 24th May, 1881, just one day before the formal 
completion of the Mysore arrangé®ent. He was succéeded by 
Sir M, E, Grant®Duff, a distinguished diplomatis? and states- 
man, son of the Capt, Gront—6? Grant-Duff—wham we have 
scen “gs the fiiend @nd colleagte of Elphinstone, and the 
historian of the Mabrattas. Bombay,was administared by Sir 
James Ferkussdh, who had succeeded Sir R. Temple in Apri 
1880) a * ° 
The potiod of Tord Ripon’s adufjniStration wa§ one of un- 
interrupf®d peace, during which the Governtnent of India 
enjoyed abundant Icisure for internal reform, pf which, in the 
opinion of hostile English critics*it availg! itself with pernict. 
ous impulse, It is held by «h, is’ school of poliicians that in 
dorkestic as in forcign affairsethere may be &n activity that is 
not masterly, and what a poet,has called “raw haste, half-sister 
to delay.” To beipg European institutions into Asia is,com- 
pared to transplanting to the banks af tte Ganges a full-grown 
British oak, ° ‘ ; 
Leaving megaphor and questionable analogywaside, it is pur 
business fo sec whgte Lord Ripon’s Goverfiment was, and what 
it did) At the beginning of *his Viccroynlty he had for 
colleagues Major %. Baring—since Lord Cromer—as Minange 
Minister, an able and sympathetic councillor; «Sir D. Stewatt 
as Military Member, and later as Commander-in-Chtef; the 
Law Merafer Ining Mr Courtenay [lbert: on the whole a 
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Government well-prepared to‘carry out a Liberal policy under 
the inspiration of Mr Gladstone, the Premier at home, : 
Owe of the first of the steps thus taken was the repeal of 
Lord Lytton’s Vernacular Publications Act, The question of 
the Press in India was ond that had divided men of- the greatest 
distinction for more than fifty years, Sir Thomas Munro 
was strongly opposed to complete liberty, though forward in 
the advocacy of Ubéral principles generally, That the British 
in India should Jargely avail themselves of native agency, and, 
should endeavour in, all togitimate ways to command native 
support nd symp&thy, he was ever ready to maintafn, But he 
rgcofded a clearly pronounced opinion against unfettered 
journalism, én the very maturity éf his.experience'and respongia’ 
bility, When Govefhor*of Madras, and not long before his 
decease at That pgst,‘ne penned a Minute for the “consideration 
of the Govegnor-Gdheral and the Court of Directors, in which 
he laid down two points which he considered ‘to be essential 
to the welfare of the country “ The figst is that our sovereignty 
should be firolonged to the remotest possible period; the 
second that; whenever we are “obliged to resign it, we should 
leave the natives so far imiproved ., “as ta be capable of 
maintaining a free—or gt least a regulay,—gofer' nmertt among 
themselves. If these objects can ever be accomplished it can 
only ‘be under a restricted Press.”* But the Goveritor-General 
whom Munfo desired to fnove was the Marquess of Hastings, 
wifo declared, about the same time, that “he was in the habit 
of considering the freedom of publication as the natural right 


‘of his fellow-subject” j and ‘turther, “that, it was salutary for . 


supreme authotity—even whén, ite, intentions were most pure—. 
to look to the dontrol of public opinion.” Acting on these 
principles, he removed almost ,all restrictions on the Indian 
Press, and the appearance of the first vegtacular newspaper 
dates from that peri¢d.t_ Then came Mr Adam—to whose 
goorness and wisdom Metcalfe ore warm testimony, And this 
ad interim Goyernor-Gencral, who had done as a Member of 
Council what little ‘he could to obstruct, the procéedings of 
Hastings, now issued an ¢idinance (during, his temporary 
tenure of the Governor-Generalship in 1823), by which the 
Mperal arrangements of his predecessor were entirely neutral. 


* Arbuthnot, “Sir Thomas Munro,” London, 1889, 
+ “Lord Hastings” (“Rulers ” Series); Oxtord, 18g, 
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ised, so that an enterprssing Tadian journalist wno sought to 
benefit by them was deported to Ewrope, During the latter 
part of Lord W. Bentifick’s rule the Anglo-Indian Pregs was 
abusiv® to the verg@of scurrility, but was treated with almost 
contemptuous indifference, In 1839, Metcalfe—as we have 
scen-—removed all restrictions by legislative enactment. Duyng 
the Mutiny a temporary law suspended the liberty of the Press, 
European and native alike; while Lord [.ttpi’s Act imposed 
new, and what were meant to be permanent, restrictions, Those, 
according to one who was at"that timp a member of the Indian 
Government, were ample for the purpose of repression.* “But 
the question still remained as to whether repression was desir. 
able: and on this it was decided by Lord Ripon’s frovernment 
that the only desirable form of repressiormwas that which pro- 
ceeds from & dread of Sundergoing the ordinary penalties of 

“the law, which, it was believed, would“be found always 
adequate to corfect the ptblications of seditious or calumnious 
sentiments, Lord Lytton’s Act was accordingly repefiled, It 
may, perhaps, be Said that the question wag rather ‘cluded “than 
determined: the vernaculay Pr@s_ had great faults, of which 
the g@catest wag the "want of cifculation and of reason for 
existerica Butothis,did not apply to Anglo-Indi§n papers, 
which were als® conducted with real ability, and offered 4 
channel fon the unofficial expression of opiniong by officials of 
originality, Yet it is an almost indefefsible maxim of Indian 
Governm®nt that the same measure #? liberty and law shall ‘be 
dfpplicd to all classes of the community alike. 

The application of that maximf however, cotild not be made 
without sometimes provoking oppdbition among the handful of 
white scttlers in India who, cygn when not canngcted with the 
administration, claimed a kind of class-ascendency which was 
not only in the comlitions of thecountry but also in the nature 
of the case, It was perhaps natural thatein a land ofpcaste the 
compatriots of the rulers should? become—as Lord Lytton said 
—a kind of “white Brahmans”; and it was ccgtain that, ag a 
matter offactsthe prise of race and the possession of Westert 
civilisation creatgd % sense of suptriority, the display of which 
was ungyaccful ang even dangerous when not tempered by 
official responsibility, This fecling had°bcen sénsitive enougd 
in the days of Lord William Bentinck, when the class geforred ¢ 
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to was small in numbers and» devoid of influence, It was now 
both mete, numerous, and—by reason of its connection with 
the’ newspapers of Calcutta and of London—it was fat better 
able to make its passion heard, 

The first offence given by Lord Ripon was his gttompt to 
exfend to the native public the power of urban and rural 
i alegre known variously as Self-Government, Autonomy, 

: Home Rulé.,, The citizens of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
aed a few other large towns where there was a large I uropean 
community had” long beea in possession of Municipal institu. 
tions ; bat in the*interior of the country the prinCipal was to 
make all purely local administration dependent on the European 
District-Offcers. Yet the germs Of Home Rule already existed: 
not only in the traGilional institutions of the rural communes 
so often described; bat ip, towns afd Cities where’-in whatever 
leading-strings—local bodies regulated the conservancy and the 
watch-and-ward of the streets, All “indeed was backward, and 
the adifinistration was in Urs hands of the forcign officers, on 
whose heads was the responsibility. Into “this feeble body 
Lord Ripon attempted to biutheethe breath of life, In the 
general outline European principles wére observed; bfft the 
scheme ws gencrally considered crude qud hfisty ; and it was 
not confined to urban communities where its fidiménts already 
“existed, but was extended to rural populations whese notions 
of administgation went‘hosfarther than a yearly audit of village 
accounts, Such people fied always looked to the Authorities 
for all other kinds of service; and were no more inclined than 
people would be elsewhere fo discharge gffices for” which, as 
they beljevell, 6thers received pay. Thus, in the bogimnlig of 
1883, when they had seen semething of ihe scheme,” the 
Municipal Commissioners of the City of Agra informed the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West }rovinces that they 
considere| that the fect af the local officers serving on the 
Committec secured tothem ad¥antages that could “hardly be 
overstated, Y Dhis advantage it was the madn object of the 
‘scheme to remove? but the Agra Committce a@sured the 
Government thas they “woukl regret any chaage in their con- 
stitution which deprived them of that assistance.” ‘Time alone 
Could avail tog frame * autonomous institutions with which the 
popular mind should be in, such harmony that the presence 
and aid of some of thé District Staff corfld t be for ceSuc. If that 
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were the case in large atid intelfigent centres of trade and 
manufacture, what are ave to think of the wisdom of endeivouring 
to dispense with official guidance in the rural Communes ? » Yet 
even hire the Governfnent declared that the trained, paid, and 
responsiblg sorvants of she State showld not be even ordinary 
members of the’ Committees to be elected in their distrigts. 
This ukase was enough to bewilder more practised and ex- 
pericnces! electors than the shopkeepers, ing *ploughmen to 
whom it was addressed. On the result of the elections being 
known, it was generally found that the Chief of ‘the district had 
been choser®—and that not as a member only*but as chairman, 
There is no occasion to go into details. The great nectl of 
such folks is not to govern but to be governed, heir idcat 
of freedom is freedom from trouble and taxation. 

As a method of lithiting and guppiethenting Imperial 
revenue, however, the system has been succcssitl, The elected 
members have n&t, in the uftimate arrangements, béen made to 
wholly exclude the District Official; but the latter arc in such 
a minority as to muke it cSnceivable that the poptilawrepreschta- 
tives can do as they like, suly¥ct to the approyal of the 
GoverAment, anc, that Chey do realy provide for the wants of 
their rBspective elocaitics, This may be said td pe a sort 
of compromise L&tween the old autogracy and Lord Ripon’s, 
innovation; and the fact that nearly «three millions of *Rx,” 
are thus raised annually—to be spent en*local iniprpvements— 
is a sure s$zn that the scheme has not, Yholly failed. . 

The opposition to the Local Government Acts, in their 
original fortn, was chiefly confinedéto the Civil*Officers of the 
higher class, and was’ based on public groukids, * Bet the next 
step waken by the Government, towards the asgerfion of native 
authority caused a storm of personal indignation among all 
classes of Europeag British subjects from one end of India to 
the other, On F&bruary 2nd} 1883, Mr Ibert rovect for 
leave to introduce into Council Is Criminal Procedure Amend- 
ment Bill, being supported by a letter of*the preceding March 
from Sir Q. Eden, Lieutenant-Governor ef Bchgal, who Ide 
addressed the’ Goverhment of Inglia urging the necessity for 
doing away witl? race-restrictions, Under the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Cdde of 1873 no Magistrate or Sessign- Judge coulh 
enquire into a charge against European Britis!? subject, unless 
he was himself such; except in the Prasidency towns where 
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there was no distinction of rave. Thd proposed reform excited 
imnicdiate.and vehement opposition in Calcutta, although the 
Eurepean inhabitants of that city were not likely to experience 
any of its effects: it was the denizens ‘Of the “MufaSal,” or 
interior, who feared the loss of the privdege by virtue of which 
pessons of their race who might be sharged with offences were 
entitled to claim trial before a magistrate of their own blood. 
This privilege tvas—so they believed—cssential to thet having 
a fair trial ; and harrowing pictures were drawn of the outrages 
to which themsélves and thejr families would be exposed under 
the proposed law,which might possibly bring them under the 
jurifdiction of native Judges. Meetings were held at various 
laces in Ipdia; and in July a deputation appeared before the 
Secretary of Statemt the India Office in Westminster. On 
the 1st of Auptistt Mr, Bright addfessed a lafge gathering 
of people at Willis’s Rooms in London, and explained the 
Liberal view: and on the roth ‘Of the sana a mass of 
papers ‘vas sent home by the Government of India, containing 
opitfions, fos arf against the Bill, which had*been collected all 
over India, At Iength the @gitatjon ended in another com- 
promise; but it seemed to*many that ‘it hac formed i fresh 
instance ef tnnecessary activity, or—as it,was ealled akthe time 
—"hreathless benevolerfee.” It was true that thedntention of 
“the Bill had been to give logical completeness to tke «lirection 
that the lay had been taking éver since the days of Bentinck 
and Macaufay ; and thatthe number af Courts whost jurisdic. 
tion was to be extended was as small as the number of persons 
whose cases would be affect was insignificant, Bat men are 
not altogether ruld by logic; sand the trifling effect of the 
change “was Evep thought to ‘bg a reason for abstaining from 
action, which undoubtedly raised class-passion to a degree that 
was not altogether scemly, One good result, however, was 
thatin fusure all crimigoug Englishmen wottld be able to claim 
trial by jury—a right which they had not before possessed, 
excepting when tried ‘before a Chartered Court, 

» “Lord Ripon’s sincere desire to do goog was shown in other 
and less questionable reforma Acting on the #ecommendations 
of the Famine Commission, he created a Department, of Agri- 
qulture, or rather gave new life and organisation to” one that 
had been devised by Mayo, but allowed to absorb itself in other 
Departments, ‘The lesnefit of distinct respensibility’and division 
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of labour was soon shown; and it is hoped that some of the 
cares of the Indian hishandmen have been lightened,’ and that 
more will become lighter in future. The Cadastral surveys that 
have been pushed on in subsequent years, the exemption of 
improvements made yy the agriculttrist from assessment, the 
collection of statistics, and the diffusion of useful rural informa. 
tion—these are among the things already put in train, The 
indebte&ness of the Deccan husbandmen sed to an extension of 
the legal relicf already mentjoned ; and another Act was passed 
empowering the local authorities te Ind rgoney for agricultural 
purposes, Most of all was the wisdom of the Government 
displayed in the persistent tenacity with which it carried oyt 
the protection of the cultivators in Bengal, so sacrificed by 
Cornivallis and so inadgquately guarded” by later legislators, 
But this Act did not becom’ law unéer Rorg Rip$n ; and an 
account of its ogigin and cgmpletion will be* more appropriately 
given hereafter, : 

In 1882 another impprtant ste} was taken, in the ‘appoint- 
ment of a Comnlission—of which Mr (afserwards*Sir) W. W. 
TIunter was the Presicert—fSr, sthe purpose of initiating 
meastyes to make primary instruction more genuinely popular, 
while hither gfadeseof teaching shquld be linked with the 
strengthen&l system of self-government, The Commissiog 
reported im 1883; and many of its* recommendations “have 
borne good fruit. A correct classific&tidn of school was made; 
the hedgé schools of the villages wead brought under State-ald 
with inspgction; while most of the high schapls and colleges 
for higher teaching were thr6wn on,the | Municipalities, ° 
although continuing to recea Prants-in-aid gdm elmperial 
sources, e . 

The revenues of the Empise were fully adequate to all the 
demands to whiclf ¢hesc benevalent exertions Icd, the Budget 
of 1881-82 showing a, surplus of, overetw8 and a-half fnillions of 
Rx. Major Baring was enabled to aboligh the Customs dgitties 
on the importation of foreign piece-goods, and, sadeed, to make 
an almost’completeseeep of such duties altogether. Yet so faf 
were native indwstrics from suffeling, that neills for spinning 
and weawing increased and multiplied, beth in ghe Deccan and 
in Eindustan, The abolition of the cotton-goods' duty was 
generally attributed to Loft Ripon and Major BaNing, by * 
whom it was finatly Incbrporated in the Budget, The credit of 
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the policy, however, belongs*to Lord Lytton and Sir John 
Strachey; by whom it was devised and prepagedl. 

The commerce of British Burma formed an exception to 
the universal prosperity; for the wilful Uespot, Thebaw, who 
reigned at Mandalay, gfanted monogglics of dvery kind of 
preduce, which greatly crippled tlre trade of the European 
merchants at Rangoon, Lord Ripon, visiting the place at the 
end of 1881, receetlea deputation of mercantile resid@nts, and 
on that occasion a memorial was lajd before him in consequence 
of which the Govergmenf of India addressed the King in a 
firmly-wrded remtonstrance in January, 1882, after the Viccroy's 
return to Calcutta, The monopolies were immediately con- 

emned, though not actually abolished; and in April, 1882, 
a Mission was sen? to" India, which, seemed likely to end in 
improved félatiops Setween the tw countries, The Envoy and 
his suite—oye of wlfom had been educated at Woolwich—visited 
the Viceroy at Simla ; but, after three months of constant negotia- 
tiong, the Mandalay Durbfr refused to sanction the treaty 
which had ‘een provisionally adopted in India. The Envoy 
left Calcutta for Rangoon on September yth; and the relations 
of Burma and India become more strainéd daily, z 

The only remaining gvent of importayce daring the period 
jvas the dispatch of a contingent from India to Hgypt. The 
expedition was preparéd under orders from London received 
in Calcutta July roth, 1882; the last transport loft that place, 
Atigust 31st; the campeign ended by the capture*of Cairo, 
September 14(); and the troops were all back in, India by 
the end of Ociobey, This ‘brisk litte war furnished another 
Jeaf io the ‘Iqiirels of Sir DY Stewart, the able Commander-in- 
Chief of the Indian forces; but the charge to the Ifdian 
Exchequer was estimated at over a million, 

Turing the year 1882, many changes geeurred in the subs 
ordinate ‘Governments; Sir A. C, Lyall—formerly Foreign 
Secretary—becoming, Lieutefant-Governor of the North. 
West Provinces, while Mr Rivers Thompson succeeded Iden 
‘in Bengal, and Sir, U, Aitchison tools the plice*of Sir R, 
Egerton in the Punjal, In ‘August, 1883, SinAuckland Colvin 
became Finange Minister ; and his first Budget showed but 
& small surplus; but this attracted little attention, being clearly 
due te the cost of the Egypt%tn expedition, The Viceroy 
visited Haidarabad {& the winter, for the "purpose" of installing 
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the young Niz&m, and ‘the rest*of his time was not marked 
by any important ‘ingident. Lord * Ripon, resignetl in the 
autumn of 1884, being succeeded by the Earl of Dufferin, who 
took charge on December 13th of that year. 

[“Anaual Registeg® “Annals of*our Time,” 1878-87, The 
“Calcutta Review,” Vols *LXXIIIL. to LXXVIIL] ny 

SEcTion 2—Lord Dufferin had, for nearly a quarter of 
a centitry, been a man of mark, Alrefdy distinguished by 
accomplished literary skill, he had been selected, by Lord 
Palmerston in 1860, to investigate’ the ycircumstances of the 
massacre &f the Maronite Christians of the Lebandén in’ the 
summer of that year. Then for two years he served as Under- 
Secretary for India, being afterwards, for six yeass Governor- 
General of Canada ; then Ambassador, first at St Petershurg, 
afterwards at the Porte. BY a traiwing Yo yaried*and so full 

‘of great responsibility, he was singularly prepared for the 

high post which he was now to filk 

Some very important matter? were pein for’ the new 
Viceroy'’s disposal. It was mentioned, in the*last Section 
that Lord Ripon had_inhevited’ipm the preceding adminis. 
tratidy, an obligation To do something for the settlement of 
a perertial coffflict gbetween the laydholders and, the tillers 
of the soitin the Lower Provinces, and had accordingly 
prepared @ project of law. Tfaving describeds—so dar as the 
scale of this work allowed—the aelicas that had been 
accorded* to Zeminddrs by former Governments, we can daly 
here add that neither they nor the ryots were cptircly contented 
with the state of affairs that fad sincg accrucd, In some* 
parts of the territory administgréd by Mr (allytards Sir A.) 
Rivtrs Thompson a feelings existed aniormg the Zeminddrs 
that their tenants were too, much favoured by Act xX, of 
1859, which had*keen chiefly gnacted to meet the neqls of 
Upper India, In other parts the tenants were so alissatisfied 
with their practical disabilities? that ingtead of secking {egal 
remedies they sought refuge in violence and refusal to pay gent. 
Enquiric? wewe madq which led to project of reform, till March 
1883, while Lord Ripon was yet*in pdwer as Viceroy, when 
a Bill pgepared byy Mr Ibert was made over to the charge of 
Sir S.C, Bayley, who had come into Council ghe year befott,, 
Sir Steuart accordingly, onMarch 12th, explained tha object* 
and reasap§ of ethé Bill, and was folldved by the Raja of 
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Darbhanga and a very able flative member, Babu Kristo Das 
Pal. Thé line taken byethese gentlerpe:t was peculiar; while 
admitting the nced for legislation, they objected to most of 
the detailed proposals of the Biél, and tach showed, “before 
he sat down, that he wa§ opposed to al] real reforme On the 
13th the Debate was resumed, whertMr Ibert endeavoured to 
give it a little historical interest by referring to 1793 and the 
pledges then gfven,“both by implication and expresfly, that 
the rights of the tenants should haye protection. Major Baring 
took the ground of gctua¥ eeonomic facts; in Bengal, he con- 
tended, fhe Zemindéts had been endowed at the*expense of 
the community, and were not entitled to any special considera- 
tion. In sepport of this assertiofi he adduced statistics, which 
showed that while jn the Punjab 54. per cent, of the net produce 
went into the TyeaSury,eand as such as 88 per cent, under 
the modified Ryofwdri of Bombay, here—in Bengal—the 
proportion was only 33 percent. Other statistics were quoted 
to show that the prosperity & the population was as dependent 
on permanefice of qasi-proprietary tenure &s was the fiscal 
position of the State in a copn Py where taxation was so difficult 
and unproductive, As for Act x. of 1859 (of which the “Bihdr 
Zemindars complained), Major Baring sail thét he foand that 
it had in Bengal entirely failed to protect the ryOt; and he 
produced «a list of no‘less than twenty-seven illogal cesses 
which werefat that very four collected in the district of which 
Calcutta was a part. In élosing the Debate, Sir Steuatt Bayley 
observed that, if the Zeminddr, under the permanent Settle- 
’ment, was the considerate affd merciful being represented by 
his advogateS, the proposed reform could have for him no terrors, 
The Bill was intreduced, read twice, and committed, But if led 
to a discussion almost as vehement as that which had arisen 
arougd the judicial question—and it was not aintil the expiration 
of two fulhtwelvemonths that it became law, as Act viii of 1885, 
At the conclusion pf this business Lord Dufferin proceeded 
to the Punjabpand had a meeting with the Amir of Kabul at 
Rawal Pindi on Apfil and, 1885, Stirring intellipenc® reached 
them there, by which {ft wastmade to appear as if the collision 
between the Ryssians in Turkestan and the Afghin,allies of 
- British India, 40 long a subject of anxicty, had at length 
‘occurrer, In order to get.a right understanding of these 
events it will be necessary to take a short retrosficet, 
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In the north-east coher of Khorasan is an oasis which has 
long been known ag Merv, and in modern times it had*belonged 
to the Amirate of Bokhara, until 1856, when It was occupied by 
the Ttkké Turkmafs, Watered by the Murghdb river, it 
supports g population variously cstin?ated at from a quarter to 
half a million: even Ondes Tartar cultivation it is productive, 
and it is an impoxtant station on the road from Khiva to Herat, 
In 1883% the Russian officers in those regighs, had shown some 
intention of occupying the district, but the Government of St 
Petersburg had appeared td discgurtenance tiie project, The 
local chiefsetoo, seemed anxious to preserve their independence, 
having in 1881 constituted a newspaper correspondent nimed 
O'Donovan their agent, andasent him to Constantinople to 
plead their cause with all the powers cf Europe. Nothing 
definite, how&ver, had erfsued ; and the Taskend officials con- 
tinued their operations—much as some of the carly British 
officials had fdtmerly doe in India—without Paying much 
attention to the wishes of theiremployers in Europe, At 
length, in February, 1889, it was announced that om the last day 
of the preceding month the May chiefs had come to Askabad 
and @vorn allegiance tothe Czar” On this General Kumaroff, 
the Rfisgian Gewerngr-General, took possession cf the city of 
Mery anda the® surrounding country, bringing his outposts 
within 20q miles of Herdt, These events naturally alermef 
the Amir; and seemed to call for ayfirnl deterinination of the 
frontier between the territory underhis rule and the southern 
region of Russian Turkestan, Without any imputation against, 
the good faith of their Muscovite protectors, it vas too probable, 
that the Turkman3 would be constantl} tempted to claim 
such conveniences as water-corfrses, pasturages? or mountain- 
passes; and that disputes of that kind between them and 
their Afghan neighbours would arise calculated to compromise 
the good relations” between tht two gycat Empireg to Which, 
respectively, they loot for protcttion and peace. 

In accordance with these consideratidns, a joint Commission 
of delimivatign was arranged during thessear, Gencral Sit B, 
Lumsden was depeted on the par of British India, accompanied 
by some. European officers and a small escort, The disputed 
frontier fay between the Hari Rud on the wegt, and the poigt 
to the east where a small rivgy called the Khu&k runs nto thes 
Murghdab at Pulgi-Khighti, or “Brick-Bridge.” All to the north 
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was roughly known as Panjdeh,” to tht south as Badghis; the 
former btlgnging {o Bokhara and Mery, the,latter to Afghanis- 
tan ;evhile the boundary line was so vague as to leave contain 
points quite open to debate. The wester§most of these points 
was the Zulfikar pass, fcading from (Chordsan “toe Badghis ; 
that on the eastetn side was between the Brick-Bridge and 
Meruchak, at a place called Panjdeh, and,commanding the 
entrance into thg (ipvince of that name, General Kumaroff 
advanced with a foree of Russians and Turkmans to the north 
of this point, while, a sthajl Afghan column threatened the 
bridge, *The prefenee of each was as unfortunate “1s unneces- 
sary? an electrical atmosphere was unavoidably created; on the 
th Marckh—while the Viceroy# was on his way to meet the 
Amir—a collision ouried, in which the Afghans were driven 
back with doss, an? @oth the Am*® afd the Briti$h authorities 
became ergatly €xcited, But the Russian Government 
preserved ifs calm, declaring that” the Afghins had been 
the aggtessors, and that tke highly-coloured accounts which 
had feachedslndia and England were due to fhisrepresentations 
on the part,of the Afghdns.§ f* = 4 
Few things could be worse than a War between two eiVilised 
nations aljott a scuffle over a bridge in gentral Asian Yet, if 
those nations were to avoid war without losilg the respect of 
thenfselveg and of the évorld, there were at least two subjects 
demanding ra ‘considefabke employment of the resources of 
diplomacy, First, was the gossip of excited Afghdfis to out 
weigh the persistent assertions of a Russian Viceroy as to 
his own motives and condfict? Secondly, what was to be 
done for, tife “delimitation “commenced under such sinister 
omens? y o 
During the whole month of April the negotiations on these 
subjects went on, The attitude of the Czar was irreprochable, 
maintainiag the dignity of,his nation and his army, yel mecting 
the British proposals in a spifit of couttesy and conciliation. 
In {ndia the discussion was watched with keen interest; and 
afférs of service réached the Governmept froma médhiy native 
States. But happily war was averted. Patijdeh, it ullimately 
appeared, was not a possession on which the Amir was,disposed 
te lay stress, gnd thé Russian Government agreed to the 
neutralisation of the debatable le<t so long as the delimitation 


* Note—See map on pagtsr $3, 
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should be pending. If any furtier misunderstanding was lefi, 
or should arise, the Czar would agreé to refer it to ratbitration, 
These, offers were apcopted by the British on May 4th ;*as to 
General Kumaroff’s conduct Auther discussion was courteously 
waived, and the lageuage of the” last dispatch from St 
Petersburg was adopted af the basis of the future proceedifigs, 
Sir Peter Lumsden was at once recalled; gnd the frontier was 
finally Aetermined, by his guccessor acting amicably with the 
Russian Commissioner, so ay to leave the Afgh{ns in possession 
of Meruchak and the command of thes Zylfikar pass. The 
result was hailed, by those best qualified to judge, as a happy 
instance of the success of peaceftil discussion, and a gratifying 
proof of the loyal spirit aniMating the princes ait people of 
India* P : : e 

With a less civilised, thdugh Ics» powerful, nefghbour the 
Government of India got into difficulties, which admitted of no 
such peaceful solution, 

It was stated above (x. last SeCtion) that the Missfon ,from 
Mandalay left Calcutta, after a summer of fruitless discussion, 
in September, 1882, Sinc® than, athe commeice of Rangoon 
had cgntinued 2o suffer: while the foolish tyrayt massacred 
his own ‘people fnd rafused to give faix ieatment toshis neigh- 
bours, It Was now understood that he was seeking an alljancg 
with the lvench and meditating a jointgutack, with them, upon 
the counties lying between the Iienkh possessionstand British 
Burma, the chief of which was Sfam, ruled by a King” in 
alliance wjth Queen Victoria, , ® 

In the midst of these anxieties It wag probably a relief to 
the Government of India, witch was still urying to segotiate, 
to learn that the despot of Mandalay had decMred war. In his 
proclamation, received in November, 1885, King Thebaw pro- 
nounced the Brit&h proposals “ridiculous,” and promised to 
lead his troops to viclory, He yas, how8ver, so good*as to add 
that no injury should be done to any liugopeans at a distance; 
“only after the fronticr is crossed by an jinveding army avill 
their slalhter be akowed.” On the rqtlfof the same mont? 
General Prendergast advanced as far as "Thayet Myo, then the 
frontier town on the Irawadi; a Burmege warship was captured 
by two boats’ crews of ILLS, Zurguoise, andea proclamatich | 
was issued declaiing that TTrebaw had ceased to reign, On 


* Praliatnggtaty Papas: “Cental Asia, 2-4,” 1885, 
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the 16th and 17th two cngatyements* took place on the banks 
of the river, in the second of which the, Barrgcse made a stand 
of ower three hours, when their fortification was taken by 
assault, with a loss on the Brilisl»side of Shicty- two killéd and 
wounded. On the 27tlf November, active operations were 
clased by the total collapse of the defence, When the British 
expeditionary force reached the old capital, Ava (on that day), 
Thebaw's Envy nfgt them with a prayer for peace, The 
General replied that the only termi that he was authorised to 
offer were that the Kjng showld give himself up; that Mandalay 
sholild b& surrend€red ; and that the Burmese arm¥ should lay 
dow8 their arms and become prisoners. The Envoy retired to 
Court that evening, but returned next day with a message from 
Thebaw accepting these hard conditions, The forts of Ava 
were at one iatwn, ang all the Burmese troops"picsent gave 
up their arms and* were allowed to disperse, On the 2gth, 
General Prendergast pioceeded to Mandalay dnd icceived the 
submisston of Thebaw himsatf, who was at once sent on board 
a stdamer wéth fis family, and conveyed down’the river Irawadi, 
and finally jnterned in Britisl®#ndig, ‘The people of the capital 
offered, no resistance, and “arrangements wore made "for a 
temporaryt administiation of the county Pending futher 
ordeis, 

The oyly other political transaction of the year was a Durbar 
at Gwalior for the purpdso: of restoring to Sindia that famous 
fortiess of his predecesSars, which had been held by the 
Government of India ever since its capture by Sir Hugh Ross 

sin June 1858. “his  Braceful™ ‘courtesy was shown to “Sindia on 
December £885, When Laid Dufferin made an appropriate 
speech, and te Maharaja in reply said that the deepest ‘wish 
of his heart was now gtatified, . Jaiaji Sindia dicd in fact soon 
after, having 1eigned forty-two yeais; durang which he had 
been actiyely loyal towhis, Brilish allies, aid the most distin- 
guished of native Princes, esPecially in” matters of military 
administration, Ile held the rank of General,in ILM.’s ar my, 
¢hé Grand Cross of dhe Bath, and many gther hanouts, includ. 
ing the right tg a salute of nincicen giflg.as a permanent 
compliment, with two more personally yhen visiging any 
Pritish station.€ ‘i 

The, Vicercy’s next journeyffiis to Burma, where things 

* “Impenial Gazetfer of India,” vol, v. (4xb, “ Gr aliorSpate,”) 
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were not going at all tmoothiye The Government of that 
country had becomg atmgst. a nullity before the fall gf *Thebaw, 
who never stitred beyond the walls of his ‘palace, and enly 
displaytd authority 4 putting to death his own blood-relations, 
Armed baats‘practised piracy on th® upper waters, and three 
European agents of a Bombay trading association were masm- 
cred, It now apgeared clear that nothing but a strong and 
systematfe rule would restore order, and 4rd, Dufferin accord- 
ingly proceeded to Rangoch to conduct final arrangements, 
having previously (January 1, 1886) pyoclaigned that the country 
was annexcé to the British Empire. This, wfth the e&ccptfon 
of a few scraps of frontier acquiredepurcly for strategic purposes 
an the North-West, was the fst annexation of tergitory sinc® 
the time of Dalhousie; and it was opposed® by some politicians 
in England asta return tofa tmd old aystensMbut wax generally 
held to be justified by circumstances as a "special case, The 
utter collapse of ‘native power, the disorganisation surging up to 
the British borders, and the danger appychended fiom the French 
in the eastern pat of tite Peninsula, combine’ toe justify’ the 
action of the British Goveynmert, 7 

It must be added tithe subsequent course of events has 
done mifich to cowoborate these views, The robbertggngs have 
doubtless given Croubie, but that must®always happen when.a 
civilised system succeeds to a long anarehy. Lake cgushet al 
opposition in the field when ht turgcd*the Trancp-Mahratta 
armics ou? of Hindustan; bul fificen y8ars elapsed before order 
was entirely established by the capture of Hathras, These 
things being duly considered, the«prosperil: of* Upper Burma 
since the annexation cannot be denied, Woads? réilways, and 
works of irrigation have been set on foot; the Brigand bands 
have at last been dispersed and driven out of the country; any 
trouble from the rgiding of borderers will continue to be duly 
encountered, and wif, it is hoped} soon digappear, e 7 

Few other incidentS marked @his fortunate period, the most 
notable being the commencement of what “has begn called “ The 
Congress Movgment,” sct going by a few avanced politicians, + 
one of whom had bewn a Secretary 40 Goweinmgnt, The move 
ment aimed at the removal of certain alleged grievances by 
constitutidnal metifods, Mecting annually at* some centrah 
place—Madras, Bombay, C&sylta, Allahabad—the Cgngress 
drew up praposajs forgnfusing an electite principle into the 
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Legislature, for admitting Matives ot India to the volunteer 
ranks, aftd for sepgratingethe judicial hyaneh of the Public Service 
from that which discharged executive functions, In some of 
their projects the reformers have been, perhaps, premature, but 
the principle of sclf-govefnment scems faking root. « Thus, the 
Twdian Councils Act of 1892 has recegnised that the numbers of 
the Native Councillors ought to be increased and, while leaving 
to the Local Govefsnent the determination of detailf, has yet 
distinctly pledged it to the introdyction of elected members into 
the Legislature, and gven*into the Executive it may be; though 
that mdy not cdme quite yet. Great care will Youbtless be 
takdh to give a due share to Tepresentatives of the Muhamadan 
&ommunity, whose social conditfon is believed to be in urgent 
need of amelioratio#={ * . 

In our concjulfhg chapter We must take a brief view of 
the past, wjth a géneral estimate of present social results, and 
a summary outlook towards the immediate future. But before 
dismissing the subject, it wif be well to notice the administra- 
tion of Dufferth’s two immediate successors?and to close with 
the end of-the reign of the,fifs British Empress. 

The Finance Minister diving LOFW Duftesin’s rule fas Sir 
Auckland. Colvin, afterwards (21st Nov. 1887) Bieytensnt-Gover- 
nor of the North-West Provinces, In 1886 Lord @onnemara— 
brother ta the lamented Mayo—succecded Sir M, Ex Grant-Duff 
as Governgy of Madra§; im the preceding year Sir J. Fergusson 
had given over charge of’ Bombay to Lord Reay. Tie adminis. 
tration of Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff has been described in 
some able and’ sympathetic Minutes, whigh are well worth the 
trouble pf perflsal, “They tHirowe new and unexpected lights on 
the land tenjirer, antiquities, cfc, of the territories undd} the 
Presidency of Fort S. George. , 

[Consult the “Annual Register,” from, 9884 to 1887; the 
“Calcutta Review” fer ¢he same period; and Parliamentary 
Papers on Burma. Also «Mikutes by the Governor,” 1884-86, 
Madras, 1886,87,] | Py 

SECTION 3.—It*has been said that the test of stafesmanship 
in the case of AVarrén Haftings was the” great durability of 
what he did and its influence of every sogt on the gvelfare of 
‘multitudes, slike etiterion appligs to many of his successors, 
to Dyfferin ehongst others. LMA fghan affairs, for instawce, 
without display of rc, hd imposed @is*wi upSa the Amir, 
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which lasted to the ond df the “Clsieftain’s life, besides keeping 
the peace between twq mighty lnepires, Details of what 
passed pre not abundant; but the Blue-book already sited 
contain$ a brief dispetch frome the Viceroy—dated a fortnight 
after the mceting—in which occur the words :—* The Ameer is 
contented with his visit, «fle has, throughout, taken evosy 
opportunity—in pyblic and in private—of assuring us of his confi- 
dence, aitd of his carnest conviction thay thg fnierests of his 
country demand a close alliarfce.” Some weeks later the Amir 
wrote to the Viceroy in the same spirit, adding that one of the 
Viceroy’s asgurances—on which he (the Amir) whs acting*-wafto 
the effect that the British were dispeSed to make some sacrificés to 
avoid war with Russia. Such? sacrifices were sacrigces of thé 
Amir's own wishes and apparent interests; *tnd his cordial and 
prompt accepthnce speakstplamly of QuffertMs, influence, The 
arrangements ultimately concluded have lasted and, bid fair to 
continue as a dirable monforial of Dufferin’s tact and vigour, 
A similar spirit is observable in other directions, Earl? in, his 
tenure of office afl appeal was made to hjm By certain well- 
meaning philanthropists onethe*Supject of Hindu, marriage- 
custonfs, By virtue of Wit@spread feclings, the Ilindus had for 
many gorerations adopted the habit of arranging misfiages for 
their infant*edaughters—not mere betfothals to be ratified in 
mature lif, but actual and final forms of yedlaek, *Phe* 
consequence of which was that as oftew aS the boy gridegroom 
died befor’ he grew up the nominal wie became the wicow of 
an unknown husband, condemned to a life of dependence and 
celibacy, Moved hy, such sufferisgs, the benevolent persons 
above mentioned were now urging the Go¥ernnfort tg pass a 
law Srohibiting the practice, as,had been donegnfre than half 
a century before in regard to widow-burning, which had arisen 
as acorollary, IneQctober 1886, the question was decided by 
Dufferin's Government in the publicatjonsof a Resolution citing 
the unfavourable opini&n of the Government of Bengal. 

The resolutign went on to reject fhe proposed action, 
observing that,reform, in such matters ouget to proceed frdm « 
the people themsely@s, In this Dufferin probagly laid down a 
valuable precedent.. There was a difference between action 
against Suttee and” prohibition of infant marrfige. The oney 
occurred in the privacy of hd®,not only weithoufepen sgandal, 
but by the paivereal yom and commorslaw of ‘the Hindus: 
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whercas the other was an opén violatibn of the law, perpetrated 
in publié places, gnd opgosed to the cqnseicace of mankind and 
to the feelings of the majority, The present act of abstention 
established the wholesome ruleethat arf alicn administration 
will do well to mind itf own tasks, and not ex)ose itself to 
centempt by interference with private Tite, which can hardly 
ever be enforced, e 

That his ufwillfigness to act in this matter did not proceed 
from indifference 10 the welfare of the people the Viceroy had 
already shown’ in the case eof a more feasible, if less showy, 
reform,” The in¢iitution of the Purda—bettor knowh in England 
as “Zenana”—has been for Sges universal among the Semitic 
aces, andéias been copied by rdces which they have subjugated. 
In its general asptct it might well be thought even more 
unsuited for alig ¥eform, than tte nyarriage of Alindu infants; 
nevertheless, ther€ was a minor incident of which benevolent 
Europeans had begun to take cognisance, ‘That native ladies 
should ‘never [cave the, strict seclusion in which they Iived, 
unless in dlosfd litters, was no mote to bé prevented by the 
ruling power than it would,Ifave been possible to, tear the veils 
from the faces of their hufnbler si#f@¥s whoehad to shfire the 
labour of. the fields, But it seemed that sométhingemight be 
lone to alleviate the trials and troubles of tho8e heépless beings 
witfiout giving umbrage to the jealousy of mew, When a 
Purda woman was afoot to be delivered, she had to trust 
herself to the ministratidas of an ignorant village midfile ; when 
she fell ill, she was left to the empiric skill of women of the 
same kind; if their husbands were especially opulent and 
affectionatg aEurdpean phYsician might undoubtedly be called 
in; but his sfillewas of little avail for a patient who could only 
protrude her tongue through a pole ina heavy curtain, About 
a qparter of a century beforg Lord Duffcnin’s assumption of 
office aneattempt hadeocqn made by a Mr Jordyce to establish 
in Bengal a system of medicil mission$ by which, while the 
Zgnana might have its bodily ailments treaipd by competent 
» medical ladies, thé knowledge of the Gosyel might be extended 
by the same agency? Butt this lattor cofigition fettcred the 
movement; the respectable [indus did ngt want the Gospel ; 
cand they usuafly preferred to leave their women in the hands 
of ungkilled phactitioncrs who, éfey mishandled their bodies, 
would at least leav@ their’ souls freag, Mathers “were in this 
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condition when the casé attracted the attention of her late 
Majesty, Queen Viglosia—always motherly and always fhterested 
in her Indian Empire, When Dufferin was appointed Viseroy, 
the Quten earnestly tirged ongLady Dufferin the consideration 
of a subjegt i regard to which her fture position would give 
her great influence; did skortly after landing in Calcutta, Aer 
Excellency atlacked the problem. <A subscription list was 
issued ; many of the chicfs and nobles ofsfiatjvé India became 
life-members, and “the Colintess of Dufferin's Fund” was 
firmly established. During” the ensuing years down to 1900 
twelve bratches had been started; with’ many “hun red 
hospitals and dispensaries, where 4yomen are treated by women 
anly; above all, medical scHools had been opeied for the 
training of native females and scholarships Younded for a higher 
class of ladic§ who may & welling to gome © Europe for fuller 
medical instruction: these Aadics—ordinarily residggits of India 
—have mostly Ween enabled to take medical degrees i in English 
universities, ° 

A strong sample of Differin’s menta! habits isto be noted 
in his attitude towards p thos Cane ee described briefly in the 
last sdttion, “it effered Timlicate problem, and one with, which 
a Vicefox mightucal eco ding (o his own ways of Ingught and 
of action, One°of his predecessors thight have fostered the 
Congress yntil its assumptions grew “insupporfables ane at 
least might have given the movemncat “undue importance by 
proclamation and prosecution as ag? “Unlawful Assembly.” 
Neither of these courses held any attraction for Lord Dufferin: 
if anecdotés that were current at*the time, had no element of 
fact, they certainly showed theachafacter thht he Iftd acquired. 
He tvas said to have given ggod-humoured oncQuragement to 
some of the first originators, as if he thought a huge debating 
Society could doy po harm, “and might serve to ventilate 
complaints which, Stherwise, might,feyment to tha point of 
explosion.” In any dase he offdted no sort of opposition; and 
the Congress—gs already mentioned—Wwas lef, to hold” nits 
annual meetings and axecord resolutions, whlch had usually the® 
same effect on the Action of the Indian Govewiment as might 
be produced on the, Cabinet of St James’ ss by a ativision of the 


al 
* It is now known dist Putas wrote to the Secy of State more 
favourably than appeaied from he subsequent actioh of they {Tome 
Government 
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Cambridge Union, Yet thave’ was t tendency towards the 
adoption*of representative institutions—without which taxation 
is sce difficnlt—arf’l this fofind voice ‘in an Act of the next 
administiation, é 

Although the India Councils Act did not’ bgcome law 
while Dufferin was still Viceroy, thee fan be no reasonable 
doubt as to its being duce to his initialive and preparation, The 
Acts of the Ltgislffure actually passed in his adimisistration 
were but few, and were exclusivelf intended for the benefit of 
the agricultural multitudes awho, *while they form the largest 
pat of the Indi@n population, are never likely tee make thetr 
griePances directly heard. eThe Viceroy, perhaps, avoided 
&mploying g Council into which the representative clement was 
soon to enter; posstbly-he was of that class of good workmen 
who are net alway®ewvantjng to chang their tools. 

The most impostant enactment -of the time was the Bengal 
Tenancy Ad already mentioned, whtreby a laife and desei ving 
class wa$ benefited and thie avhole rent-law of the vast province 
of the Bengal icutenancy was reviéwed, systematised, and— 
where necqgsary—1 etast, Butethis Act had been prepared ane 
all but enacted under the Inst adinéerigtration, An important 
statute, of which all the credit was due to the mew goye?nment, 
was the “Oude Rent Act” (XxxiL of 1$88),Awhemcby tenants- 
at-will in, that provinee were safeguarded againgt arbitrary 
eviction, and against? upjustiffable enhancement of demand, 
which was never to be 4ased on improvements made by the 
tenant, and he was to reccive compensation for such improve. 
ments if evictfon should ultimately occu. Audh, tt must be 
remembeied, as a” countiytof peculiar cdnditions, an agrarian 
revolt fiavin added much tS the tiouble of 1857; andeit is 
satisfactory to note that under instructions from the Supreme 
Government, Sir Alfied Lyall ‘vas able to gonvince the land. 
lordS of ghe propricty, of the ‘adjustment, “and to secure their 
cheerful co-operation in defitite conclusion of long-pending 
corltroversy. ia Bs 
- ' Thus, if he wig not the originator of agfarian, reform in 
Bengal, Dufferig ably and consistently appfiled thf same principle 
to other provinces, In the case of the funjab, legislation 
afforded the sfime reticf to the tenantry af had been already 
given in Auda and in Bengal,4Jlere also the intervening 
proprietors were notdrritated or alai mgd he, Actg being two— 
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one for regulating Rents, the other for Revenuc—by way of 
quieting disputes and*dafining existing rights. The like task 
was uwgdertaken in the Central Provinces, and brought to 
completion in,1889, Similar frovisiogs were made in Madras 
and Bombay—-muzatisgnautandis—the respective rights of classes 
“were duly defined. At tlfe same time the law relating to 
encumbered estates, in the Deccan and clseyherg, was reviewed 
and amended, while a Commjssion was appoirked to study the 
general subject of agricultural indebtedness, which presented a 
Report in 1892, ee er ak cg 

This brief record of practical beneficence is not intendeg to 
claim for Dufferin anything rie f final adjustment, The land 
otcupics and concerns at least 80 per cent. of the Indfan people, 
whose conditjon is porpg tually changing sd must 1cceive 
renewed treatment from time to time in comscquence, One 
novelty, in partigular, was constantly attracting attention—the 
“self-government” system due to. Mr Gladstone ang Lord 
Ripon; and severgl rules, were successively issned by Acb of 
Council in order to render easy gnd regelar the “conduct of 
municipal administration in the varying cases of large sca-ports 
where any of dhe most influential residents were Kurepeans 
demandin& autonpmygind small inland purghs wheie #he people 
only desired*that the administration of affairs should remaip age 
heretofore, if the hands of paid qfficials, . . ¢ 

Not onjy, indeed, were these prosgic affairs adfanced, bt 
the Government assiduously provided the material for future 
legislation, « Numerous Commissions, in additionsto that already 
mentioned, held real enquiries, and preparecycollegtipns of iacts 
and mature recommendations dd&tined to fructify incoming years, 
Tn other diections a similar course of unosteMtabious activity 
continued to prevail, Aid was given to the Amir of Kdbul, who 
was under appreheftsjon of rebellion from an ambitious kinsipan ; 
and an unwavering pglicy of repressien Was carried ialo every 
part of Burma, where, under pretence ofgpatriotism, gangs, of 
robbers continucel to disturb the peaceable inhabitants. The 
work of pécification, vais interrupted, if not*much impeded, by’ 
the premature death of the heroi® Genéial it charge of the 
operationsy—Sir Heyocrt, Macpherson, V.Q.; butgthe work pro- 
ceeded towards ultimate sucdgss. « ‘ 

Among ‘miscellaneous itents of domestic importance nay be 
mentioned 8 tadtt abaiRlonment of Lyttdh’s attempt to secure 
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high posts for natives of distinction who should be selected by 
the Governtnent without “passing the oomfpetitive cxaminations 
in London, The scheme had failed in practice and was now 
finally dropped. z i 5 

These modest labours were as exhausting as if: the course of 
the Viceroy had been an unlimited blaze of glory. Dufferin 
had never been anrespecially robust man; Gnd he had had a 
serious illness sit%e Me came to the country, Farly in 1888 he 
entered his sixty-third year; and is became known that he was 
looking towards an eflsier lif in a less trying climate than that 
of Irdia, Comment and criticism at once began, There were 
some who made it a pair hat he had done so little, as 
though a Idvish outlay of treasure and blood were they greatest 
service of a Vicexgy. Others, of milder mood,,and perhaps 
deeper insight, ¢bsgrved that he had’ fulfilled the purposes for 
which he hati come out; conciliatingyadverse interests, founding 
durable institutions, and consolidating the fronticr defences, A 
confemporancoys journafist obscrvedethat, amongst those who 
were most keen in their cengiyes were men of intelligence and 
men of infpartialily: but epat tht, impartial critics ware not 
intelligent, and the intelligent ones not impartif} ‘e 

He wefs succeeded by the Marquess ef Lagsdoynt, and his 
services were recognised by a step in the peerage, whereby he 
became now as “Marquess of Dufferin and AvV&,” in com. 
memoratich of the Conquést of Upper Burma, He went at once 
to Rome as Ambassador. ® 

Lord Duffefin pronounced his own official Afokgia a fow 
days beforeemakingover charge to his sucecssor, ‘The occasion 
was thefyearly dinner celebrated at Caleutta—as elsewher e—by 
the local represcfitatives of North Britain on St Andrew's Day, 
The chief points on which hee dwelt were those involved in 
donmstic reform, in which digection, saidglf, “we have done 
more thdh anybody itmagines® [He likewise delivered himself 
of 4, strong condemnation of the Congress Movemeyt, which at 
.one time he Had been suspected of favouring, * 

It need only be added that the so-calleé “Losswhy fixchange » 
tried the patiende and skill of the Governmert during the entire 

eriod ; a lossaused-by the continual fall of the value of silver 

“~~in which the*revenue was realiggd—as compared with gold— 
in whch the Home-gharges were paid, The remetly was not 
discovered until a fater,time, 
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What especially strikes one aout Dufferin is thé gonstant 
success due to hise nfoceration, hig flmnese, and*his good 
mannerg A high-bred diplomatist, he wore the velvet glove 
upon an iron hand, Indifferet to the vulgar temptations of 
his high position, he ngither practised Thrcathless benevolence,” 
nor sought glory in militaty adventure, But he carried’ oft 
what he deemed hés duty with inflexible resglutign without un- 
necessary harshness or shocks to the scl@love of those with 
whom he dealt. When King Thebaw of Maydalay became 
intolerable, he was crushed by a ghéct ‘shar@ oppration 3 but that 
eccentric déspot found kind treatment awaiting him, in 

Aa : ] ae 
captivity, while the people of Upper Burma were concitiated o» 
céerced, according to their conduct, Duffgrin’s chévacter and 
bearing so impressed the pny Abdul-Rahman that je readily 
consented to forego the satisfaction Ite might have expected 
from chastising «General «umaroff's aggressiong and the 
consequent avoidance of war with Russia—without pational 
humiliation or offeygce to the Afghdns—*was a sgrvice that ean 
hardly be overestimaicd.  Thegg and tite like dictions dis- 
tinguished the administratign of ,lord Dufferin, saving the 
current gilitation,gnd sowing the sceds of human welfage for the 
fyture.*® © -0@ . 6 « Ne 

During the incumbency of Tord Dufferin, the Governments 


* The extent to which the organisatifin of the medical ea’ of native ladies 
by females, t# which is usually given the title of “The Countess Sf Dufterin’s 
Fund,” need not be fully traced in a general &xt-book such as this, Some- 
thing of the figst idea is duc to the people of the United States, who were tha 
first to confor on their fenyle medical students the Diplomas, without which 
the healing art cannot be duly practised. 4 Miss ndbiby, sfntto India from 
Ameriqa in connection with a medical Mission, had the fyrigne to feat with 
success (he Consort of the Mahardja éf Panna, ‘The noble ‘impulse of this 
Jady set her to thoughts of extending to ker helpless countrywomen the benefits 
of a like treatment; ald she begged she Qucen-Empress to take tye the 
matter, This petition the Maharani exyresse@ in® letter, addreesed to the 
Sovereign, and sent by the hand of Miss Beilby to whom Her Mnjgsty 
graciously ac@orded gn audience as soon as Miss Beilby had announced hor 
arrival in England. “Che Queen's heart was touched end, as Lady Duffefin 
was then orihe p&int of etkbarking for India, showas especially instructed 
by Ler Majesty—as stated in the loxt. ‘Tere is somethiffg of an unwonted 
interest in the spectacig of these four ladies combining togfound what may 
prove one of the abiding*monuments of British well-doing ip India, With a: 
pardonable pyjde the Briton may®ese to his nation the tis wore nt 
Virgil — ‘ ‘ « 
of Th&e aresifwerial arts and wosthy thee.” 
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of Madya$ was held successively by the Right Hon, Sir M. 
E, Grant-Duff and the don, R. Bottke, afterwards Lord 
Confemara, whilst Bombay was administqred first by Sig James 
Fergusson, and afterwards by Lofd Reay. No events of special 
importance occurred under their adminiswation, -  ¢ 

(The chief materials for a study Sf Lord Dufferin’s adminis- 
tration are tobe feund in the “Moral and*Material Progress 
Report,” printed@by Srder of Parliament, and other Bluc-books 
relating to the period, in March, 1893. Also from the “Life” by 
Sig A, ©. Lyall,,puSlished n, 1905. Much useful, information 
willealso be obtained by thoge who will consult the “Calcutta 
Review” for the years 1885-8, where there are many excellent 
papers and a continuoys record by the then Editor,Mr G. A. 
“ Stack,) 


CHARTER XXV, 
LORD LANSSOWNE, 


THE decade that elapsed betw@en the resignation of Lorg 
Dufferingand the accession of Bord Curzon. is too litsle removed 
fron the date at which ghis is written to fall into due focus 
with our sketch, The rst® half was tle period? of Lord 
Lansdowne’s administratign, That noblenfan assumed office 
on the roth December, 1888, and found all in good order under 
the skilled hand of his predecessor tind his colleagues. * Argong 
the latter were Some very distinguished, mefl, stich as Sir 
Auckland Colyin, Sir David BarbOtr, Sir Charles Elliatt, General 
Chesnty, RE, The Goverhor of Madras was the Right Hon, 
R. Bourke, agcttvarc Lord Connemara ; Bombay fas under 
Lord Reay? Sir George White—to be afterwards famous for 
the defencw of Ladysmith — gucceedetl Sir Rebert§ as 
Commander-in-Chief during the periow, ° % 

Under such men affairs were prujlently, and for the mést 
part, suecegsfully administered ; and a bricf narsative will suffice 
to do justice to a timaof equilibriut and calm. India, in general, 
enjoyed tranquillity ; yet there ¢sg useful cattion*to*be gathered 
frommore than one of the Pavliamentary Reporfg to which we 
are indebted for much of what ig to follow. 

At the outset & may be well, to repeat what has beengsaid 
elsewhere that “India is not a, single @ountry withea homo- 
gencous population. Yndia is, in®truth, a gongeries of countyics, 
with widely difering physical characteristics, «lt contains, a 
number gf pepples, speaking many languages, holding many* 
creeds, observing, fifferent custorfs, anf enjeying divergent 
degrees of civilisayion, It is difficult, thercfore, to speak 
correctly of India as a wholes and statements thgt may be quite 
applicable 4o some provinces do not apply to other pravinces 
or sections the county.” During the®sig years from 1888 
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to 1804. India was free frorf war ahd not visited by famine. 
On the Hilly frontjers of Asgam, of Upper’ Burma, of the Punjab, 
and®f Baluchistdn, expeditions and small bodies of trogps were 
employed in securing or :cstoring peace fmong frontier tribes; 
the year 1890-91 was dafkened by a disagter and-shart expedi- 
ti€n in Manipur, a small State, aboutt the size of Wales, lying in 
the mountainous jupgles between Assam ancdeUpper Burma, 

So much of Lork Lanscowne’s administration was Taken up 
by fronticr-work as to throw intogthe shade his unostentatious 
labours for the dgmoatic Welfire of the people of India. From 
thé yalley of the Helmand to the banks of the Mecikong, the 
landward border of British India was encompassed by the 
possession# or the glaims of gréat Powers—Russia, China, and 
France; so that Ggnstanit vigilance ye needed tp preserve’ the 
integrity Sf thow Dordewing Pritltipdiities which were to keep 
off the accidents ofa too close contact. Manipur was hardly a 
“buffer-State”; but the tragic events of which it was the scene 
in 1890 Aeseive special oti€e as a styong example of the perils 
attending poh tha sudden, clash of barbarism and civilisa- 
tion. ° ° ee e 

In September, 1890, the Mahdidja of M&nipur ehad been 
deposed after a revolt, headed by his secqad ayd Ahird brothers, 
known as the Jubraj (or heir) and the Senapati (or Commander- 
in-Chief\e The Mahatdja togk refuge in Caleutfa, and the 
power of fhe State sficg then had been in the hands of the 
brothers, The traditional policy of Indian Government in 
Manipur beingp to recognise the de facto ruler, Mr Quinton 
proceeded thither, iptending,to install the Jubraj, but to deport 
the Senapati, who, it was feargd,might prove troublesome, [Ie 
had an escost 6f 400 men defiched from Gurkha regiments, 
and was accompanied by severab Europeans, The party arrived 
at tke Residency, Manipur, on dhe 2and Mach, where they were 
received éy Mr I’, St Clair Grimwood, jhe Resident, and his 
wifg, With Mi Quintgn were Mr Cossins, an Assistant-Sccrctary, 
Ligutenant Woods and Licutcnant Gordon, cputy-Cominis- 
stoners, Mr Melville f the Telegraph DepertmenteCol8acl Skene, 
Captain Butchet, and Captain Boileau, Uyutonants Legard, 
Chatterton, Sipson, Brackenbury, and Suggeon Calyerl, The 
NIindian Govergment and Mr Quinton, not accepting the view 
of theysituation offered by Mr Grimwood, had determined that 
the deportation of tfe_Sendpati was iteccksaMy Lo" he peace of 
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the Slate. No one arfticipafede any serious resistance, Mr 
Quinton decided tg affect the arrest of the Scnapatijat a duybar 
which he called for as°soon as h€ ariived” But thouga the 
Jubraj* attended, tim Senapati refused to appear, evidently 
fearing sqne\danger to himsclf; and hving been kept waiting at 
the gate of the Resiflencysfor a period long enough to enable 
him to perceive what was intended, he retired to his house and 
pleadect illness as an excuse for non-agtendehce, Then, the 
Jubraj having refused to surtender his brother, fire was opened 
upon the palace, The attack was sepulsed, Thén the Manipurls 
suggested a durbar, and Mr Quinton, with Mr Grinfvood* Mr 
Cossins, Colonel Skene, and Liextenant Simpson, went Sut to 
confer, ,Aficr some talk outdide the palace the party enter&d 
the durbar hall, Here they were asked tb consent, first of all, 
to the laying*down of arts by the British tops, Refusing this 
demand, they turned to go, but when they reachgd the palace 
steps, they werd forced back by the crowd gathered outside, As 
they re-ascended the steps, Mr Grimwgod and Lieutenant Simp- 
son were speared, Tho’ rest of the party wert s@ized at “once, 
kept in custo¢ly for two hougs, art"then, one by one, kehoaded on 
the ntornjng of he 2gth, by order tf the Tongal General, an old 
man Rearly pilttty years of age, The Scnapati*wps said to 
have acquiesced in "this, though by fis own account he was 
asleep atthe time when the orderewas given, Whed tie 
executions had been carried otft, an attack was “mage upon the 
Residency, which was defended as lofig as it was possible, and 
the garrison ultimately escaping with the ladigg of the mission, 
fell in with a body gf 200 men on their way up to relieve thes 
guard, As soon as the newsavas” heard tree Colfimng of 4000 
trocps converged upon the pjace, which wasgotcupied without 
resistance, 

As soon as the leaders of the Manipuris were captured. their 
trials were begun, “After some delay ing submitting gliscussions 
to the Imperial Government, #the Senapati and the Tongal 
General Were sqntenced to death (they were hanged on Afgust 
13h at Manipur), the Jubraj and anotheg*prince to be trang 
ported for life to 8c Andaman Tskands, en thaground that they 
were merely lool§ in the hands of the Senapgti, The actual 
exccutiolers were*transported during pfeasure, as having beep 
insubordiaate and having* participated in rebellion. In the 
House of Cemmons Sir Tohn Gorst declared on Mav 2h that 
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no one woyld be killed in retalfition, ut that those who were 
convicted of murder would be adeqvatgly punished, On 
* Septgmber 13th tfe Governfnent’s decision regarding the future 
of Manipur was announced. A gollatera¥ relation of the ex- 
Mahardja—Chura Chance—nged five years, was sélegied to fill 
thg throne with the inferior title ofgRaj® during his minority 
the State to be adminislered by a British gfficer, tribute and 
other incidents f fdiylatory relationshfp being establithed, the 
title to be hereditary, descending fin direct line, provided that 
each successor should, recognige the British Government, 
Temporary sc@rcity and pressure on the pegple were caused 
by p&rtial failure of the crops én two northern districts of Madras 
during 188g in nine districts ofe@Madras during 1891, jn threa 
districts of North Bidr, in Rajputdna, and in the hill tracts of 
Kumaon during 18¥e, and,in*the aur territory*during 1894. 
Relief works, suspertsion of the revenue demand, and gratuitous 
relief, in accordance with the Famine Code, sufficed to carry the 
poorer classes of those rggios through the temporary distress 
causéd by thes@ local failures of th harvésts. Neither the 
frontier expeditions hor the %mrtia) scarcities had any broad 
or lasting effect on the welffe of tle péople, «The less of life 
caused by expeditions was small, and the pion ttee ofpiticrease 
of population due to scar%ity was inconsidétablé, “Phe cost and 
18s of reyenue due to warlike operations and to sparcity was 
not large, {Ch censugx of 189% showed that, apart from the 
inbabitants"Of the recently acquired territory of Upper Burma 
and apart from the people of Kashmir who had not been 
ecounted in 1881, the populatien of India had increased during 
the ten year# 1861-98 by 28 fnilkons or 11 per cent.; and the 
populatién of eSquihern India” had more than recovered? the 
losses caused “by the great famine of 1877, Including new 
territory, the British Empire ih India an@ its feudatories 
conidined in 1891 a pppulation of 287 mfilions, as compared 
with 284 millions in 1881, and 46 milliong in 1871. 
The years 1888-92 Were not years of plenty, pricts of food 
puled higher thin itf fe previous decade, and in someepyovinces 
. the labouring clagses were at dimes pinched,* But during 1893 
and 1894, harvests were generally bountiful, and prices fell, “In 
the Punjab and“Burms—two provinces which producé a large 
Surplus of food Beyond their own 1eQuiroments—pricas, in 1804, 
tuled lGwer than they jad done for manv vearsenash 
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No changes were made in the®onstitution of the Supreme or 
Local Governmeng ite India during this poriod, The provinec of 
Upper Burma was pacified, and is Now as quiet and well oalered 
as Lower Burma; “while the deficit between revenue and 
expenditure in the now province was faduced from Rx. 2,618,000 
in 1887-1888 to Rx%1,089,009 in 1893-1894. The strengtl? of 
the military poligg foreg, which was raised,to quell disorder in 
Upper “Burma, was reduced from 18,0000 40 g12,000 men; and 
this force has undertaken ihe duty of maintaining order among 
the hill tribes on the borders of¢ Btrmas The pacification of 
Upper Burtha has contributed te’the pr osperity of Lower Burma, 
which yielded a surplus of revent% over its civil expenditure of 
aRx, 2,998,000 in the year 2892-93, as ,comparal with Re 

1,374,000 in the year 18 ~88, For tlic rest ihe administration 
of British India and of fNafive Slates prifordet $n the lines 
existing in 188, 

The most important constitutional change introduced was 
the enlargement of the Legislative? Ceuncils and the extension 
of their powers, “The number of additiogal memers on cach 

of the five Legislative ¢ Councils 4 Was, considerably ingreased, and 
standS, naw at from 8 to 30, of Whom the majority ae non- 
officials.» A goipidergble proportion of the adaltiend members 
are elected” representatives of local bodies,» or instance, fiye 
members «ef the Governor-Gengial’s Cuneil arg cleeted by the 
non-officig! members of the four Provincial Council and by the 
Chamber of Commerce; on the foug Provincial Councils from 
six to eight members are representatives chosem by local bodies 
such as Municipal Corporations, ‘District Boards, Chambers of 
Commerce, and University Stnaics, Before 1892 the Legis- 
lative Councils of Indi ware able to discuss only such 
legislative business as might bg placed before them: they were 
now empowered ite) discuss the agnnual financial statements snade 
by the Government aid members havd since beensat liberty 
at any meeting of the Council 18 put questions to the Goyer n= 
ment on ‘any arlministrative, judicial, fiscal, or other ques{ion 
concern jay ue E npr or the provinces “subject to cerlaiit 
limitations in regard to matters that" cantot be discussed 
consisten{ly with public interests. Reprgsuntattve members of 
the several Councils have already availed themselves freely 
of the power to put questions to the Government on subipets of 
public or Igcdl ifterdst and importance, 
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The cetasus of 1891 was mere complete and correct than any 

former opeyation of the kind, and the ecresy reports for India 

e 

and the several provinces have added materially to the stock of 
information concerning the countgy at Jae, A dictiofias 'y of 
the economic products of*India, compiled by Dr Googge Watt, 
hag been published, bringing togethor in a convenient shape all 
that is known about India’s products, Agyjcultural statistics 
regarding the Pipviwe of Bengal, had hitherto been Yvanting, 
but have been made available singe 1890, The investigations 
and repoits by & Rogal Conwnission on Opium in India; by a 
Cofimission on Ganja and Hefhp Drugs; by a Cottimission on 
Lepr ‘osy; by an expert agricuftural chemist (Dr Voelcker) on the 
Ifiprovemest of Indian Agriciflture, have resulted jn much 
paccurate information antl many valuable suggestions for ‘the 
guidance of Indign™nuthogitiés on® thdse subjects.” The cost of 
the Opium GommisSion was defrayeg by the British Treasury, 
and of the Leprosy Commission by private benevolence, 
Graqual “further improvemént has taken place in collecting 
and makinge public information coneéi ning the trade, the vital 
statistics, fhe meteorologiga? (phenomena, the cyops and the 
crop prpspects in all parts of f india, * oe ah 

In all fhése ways the modest work of the lag’ admiaistration 
continued to beas fruit: as the Reports of Commissions 
appdinteds i in Dufferin’s time came in, they wercwmade the 
basis of legal actions father i the direction of amendment 
thén of organic change. ‘, 

As the year,1893 wore on, Lord Lansdowne’s ,period of 
office drew to a close. On tife roth November his Iexcellency 
had an opportunity of giving e clear and bold summary of 
the principlesof religious neutility that have long actffated 
the British Government in Indig, The occasion of the speech 
was the opening of some watey works al Agra, at a moment 
when varjous parts of India fad been fisturbed by violent 
conflicts between Muhamadang and Iindus. The latter, as 
is yell known, hold the domestic branch of the bovfie specics 
4n ‘high reverence ; Bo much so indeed hat the sltyghter of 
a cow is regardel as tore heinous than the‘purder of a man; 
the Muhamadajs on the other hand are obliged to kill these 

animals, not only for Sacrifice but for food. Hence has arisen 
an anjagonism between the twodenominations which from 
time to time leads té&a tumult and torblgodghed§ pnd it was 
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in the midst of one Of these*moments of excitement that 
Lord Lansdowncewas gpeaking. (Cotigratulpting the® peapde ol 
Agra,on their freedom from the disgrace of these rigs, he 
proceeded (9 cite. Hd Majesty's proclamation of 1858, which the 
people af India, with good reason, fegarded as the chatter of 
their civil and religious libertics, It is there laid down that in 
British India name weye to be in any way favoured, molested, 
or disduieted by reason of their religieug ‘beliefs. Conse- 
quently, while it was thg duty of Muhamadans to abstain 
from wounding the feelings of* tie Uindus by ostentatious 
slaughter Sf cattle, it was equally the duty’ of the Hindus to 
abstain {rom molestation. The} might take it fiom him that 
‘the British Government woul never tolgiate outinge on cither 
side, * » x z n 

While occupied in these” peacefid labotftsn Lord? Lansdowne 
and his able military colleagues had by tho means neglected 
the defences of the country, The turbulent Miranzais and 
the tribes of the Black Mounthim were reduced’ to, sub- 
mission, and the great gate of the mpuntain barrier above 
Kashmir was closed after a shOft but arduous campaign, On 
the North-West Frontier of India the most important events 
in the year 4894 -08,were those that Jed to the Chifral expedi- 
tion, The’ objects of British policy in regard to Chitral have 
been declared to be the control of its external rolations, the 
effective guatdianship of its northarn” passes, ang the obser+ 
vation of what goes on beyond them, The death of Amat-ul- 
Malk, the old Mchtar of Chitral, in Augusy, #892, and the 
subsequent occurrences in the Sjate up fo the end of Marchy 

a” 

1894, are mostly part of Lorl,Lansdowne's record ; avhen the 
usufpation of the sccond som drove the lawiM heir to seck 
refuge in British territory. ‘Lhe subsequent events, however, 
by which the country was segured as a watch-tower of the 
Empire, must be left to the next ahapter. 0 

Another defensive measurc® was taken further to the east- 
ward of ‘India’s great natural rampart, in tha conclusion of 
a longyfndiag congroversy arising fron’an attempt by tlm 
Lama of Tibet 4¢ collect revenu® from? the small province in 
which is, situated, Darjiling, the summer seas of the Bengal 
Government, A convention between Great Britain and Chita. 
with regard to Sikhim was Signed, March 17th, 1890, at Calcutta” 
by the Victroy®ofIndia and the ChineSc Amban or Imperial 
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Resident ma sibet. It confirmed the British claims to treat 
Sikvim a’ g feudatory Kate. 
a e ‘* os 
Thc ycar 1893-4 was one of importance in its effects on the 

relations between the British Governmefit and the Amir of 
Afghanistin, A Missio® under Sir Mortimer Dugand, the 
Seerctary to the Government of India én the’Foreign Department, 
left Peshawar for KaAbul at the beginning of Qclober, 1893, and 
was received by ot lie Amir and His Highness's officiils with 
unbounded hospitality and the mpst friendly coutesy, The 
various frontier Questions Were fully discussed, anda settlement, 
whith may be corftinued satisffcimry to both sides Was arrived 
at. By this settlement the resPective spheres of influence of the 
Amir and tae Government of Iifdia were defined. The Amis 
agieed to retire from” Chageh in Baluchistan, and withdrew ‘his 
.objections fo the dtensiqn “of th® 1 ilway to New Chaman, 
west of the Kwaja Amian range, andto the establishment of a 
British cantonment at that place; the Bajamis, Afridis, and 
Waziris Were left outside dh@ limits of his influence, but Asmar 
and the Kuner Valley,above itas far as Chanak, and the tract of 
Birmal, boiglering on the Waliti countiy, were ingluded within 
his terrjtory, It was arrangéd thatthe frontir, as agreed to, 
should be {i¢maicated by joint commissigncrsy*. 

~ As @ part of the agreement, the Amir’s annual subsidy was 
increfsed from 2 to 18 fakhs of 1upecs, some assistawce in arms 
and ammunjdion was prémised to him, and permission yas given 
to him to purchase and ymport arms and ammunition, The 
grant to IiselIjghness in Aptil, 1894, of the dignity of an 
eHonorary Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath was 
a mark of Hei Majesty’s pleqswre al the conclusion of this 
frontier settleg®at; and since then Ler Majesty gracidusly 
accorded, and His Iighness accepted, on his own or on his son’s 
behalf, an invitation to visit Jingland. e 

In regard to the Wmigs of, Afghdn tefitory towards the 

north-west, negotiations were 4n progress with the Russian 
Govérnment Quring the whole of the year 1893. 

« Te only remaingg to be added that ghe itgm *$.oss by 
Exchange” was wow cRasing*to perplex Infjan Tinance, By 
the drastic treqfment Lo which it was subjected, the gscillating 
Rupee was broyght td an apparently fixed exchange value of 
pgth of a £ sterling; and the fet revenuc—stilleexhibited 
as SI millions—wag wot actually more ghah about® 34. millions 
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of British money. The denomittation of 10 kx-~or conven- 
tional Indian pousyl2-had done it, work; agd would’ be goon 
discarded, to the great clearing of the internqtional acodunts, 
On the 23rd of fanuary, #894, Lord Lansdowne took leave 
of India m a. farewell address, deliveréd at the Royal Exchange 
of Calcutta, Referring t® some of the difficulttes which the 
had encounteredy he kinted at interference from the House 
of Confmons, and even——ag it appeacde—feom the Crown; 
alluding in discreet language to the pressure of emotional 
influence on a long and laboriows course of action which they 
completely* fiustrated, Thesfill merits of these cases cSuld 
not, he said, be judged until th time came for writing’ their 
» ‘complete history: and as that day is still far offs we cannot 
do” better than imitate the reticence of his Excellency. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
LORD, ELUIN, 


Tue Earl ef Elgin sand ‘sincaraine, who became Wiceroy’ 
én succession to Lord fLangdowne, yas son to, the noble- 
man who lied en tow: through “he Northern Hills in 
1863, Appawently chtering on the qpmparativgly casy task of 
ruling a region prosperous and peaceful, he found affairs in 
Chitral ripening for a forciBle solutign, as yill be presently 
noted, Othetwis Logd Elgin appeared to have litle before 
him but the pleasant task ¢! Seeking pepularity ;eone form of 
which was the conciliation of the vérnactfiar I ress by ggtcatly 
extonding the eligibility of educated Ilindug for gfacialecmploy, 
The Indian University system, originated in the very stress of the 
Great Sepoy reyolt of 1987, had porne fruit in the ci@ation of a 
class of yougg men possesged of that dangerous thinge"a little 
leatning”; and hundreds@f them were now clamouring for a 
due recognition af their claims to cmolument and power, 

In accordance, therefore, vith recommendations made by 
the Publig Service Commission, &crangemenis came into force 
whereby a proBcetion of the posts hithaito reserved for* the 
superior civil service, of the postssin the superior forest service, 
of thegsuperior posts in the engigcering servie®, and of the posts 
in the Suwey Departnteng haye been set apart for members 
of the provincial civil gervice, Which will be recruited more or 
less exclusivelye from natives of India. In illistration of the 
Way this arrangement will work, it may lg stataal the out of 
162 superior exedutive’and jidicial posts inMgBengal, and 159 
similar offices inflhe Nqrth-Western Provinces (“now ynited”), 
26 and 21 resgectively were to be reserved for men of the 
provincjal service, In the Forest Department out of 19% superior 
offices 40 were to beyrBeyved for the previa scrfise, Some 
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e 
time must elapse before all the pdbts allocateu w we provincial 
service would be fied by officers bglofiging tg the service, 7 

Daging Lord Ulgin’s administration there, were if the 
superior civil, scrvice’of Bengel 194 officers in all, of whom 22 
were natiyes of India; while in that province 14 of the superior 
civil offices (district Judgeships, collectorships, or chief exccultve 
offices of dlistricispand kighcr posts), besidgs thyee High Court 
judgeshfps, were filled by gatives, In Aprilp 1888, the corre. 
sponding figures were 213 mambtrs of the superior civil service, 
of whom 18 were natives, while J uperion offices of the grades 
mentioned nd two High Cour? judgeships were filled by natives. 
Thus the employment of natives 8f India in the more importagt 
offices of the Government was' now extended, to bé*still further 
deVeloped when the proxjncial seyvice scheme took full effect.” 
The subordinate civil service’was then in, fost parts recruited 
exclusively frorg natives af India, save in the police, suivey, 
salt, opium, and financial departments, where Eurogean sub- 
ordinate agency yas still,,to some éxtent, em pleyed. « 

The employment of natives yas not the onfy-subject in 
respect of wirich Lord Elgii? found, dimself constrained to walk 
in the,ways of his predecessors, The introductiqn, of Home 
Rule inte Tnctary cities by Lord Ripon-had not becn “altogether 
popular at the time; perhaps it was a litUG premature, ,The 
District-Oftears did not like it }ecause 4 fellered thCir actions 
without, as they thought, entirely rdfieving them & responsi 
bility. To tha people iL appeared cicss of a boon than an 
impositiomof work, which they had considered the* officers were 
paid to do, But years had now passed; ayd both, classes had ° 
become reconciled to the inevifable, Some amo gs vtvand? had 
been® established; the controP of the Goverftment had been 
defined by law, and provisionswas made for the abolition or 
suspension of unpald administration where it was abused. » 

In the earlicr palttof Lord Ekgin’s*rufe it was reported that 
in “most provinces the work wits fairly well done” The total 
population affected by these measures was oyer ffiieen milliens, 
and theedkpereliture was about four and, # half millions (Rx.) 
inclusive of loans, ey * * 

Trontigr policymalso exhibited a similar cChtinuity, The 
case of Chitral especially dgmanded attention Mm the Military* 
Departmerf. of Government, : a 

In ordos lo fruf aif intelligible acgpuntof the cvenls by 
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which Brit¥h influence was Mlimately secured in the’ border 
trad north of Kaghmir, te will be nedesduy to begin with a 
bricfPetrospect,. Poa 

Since the middle of 1892 the history Sf Chitual had been 
eventful. The aged Mohthe Aman-ul-Mull diced at the end of 
Atzust, 1892, His second son, Atfzal-ul-Mulk immediately 
seized on the sypreyie authority, the g@der lwother, Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, withdrawing teeeck British pyotgction at Gilgit. Scarcely 
had Afzal-ul-Mulk's position been sormally recognised by the 
Goyernmgnt of Ingia,avheit h@ yas attacked by his uncle, Sher 
Afzal, Chitrall refugee, who mae a descent on Chitral from 
Afghan territory. In this tack Afzal-ul-Mulk was killed, 
Sher Afzal @ad appagently established himself firmly im power® 
sat Chitral when the yumour of an advagce of his nephew, Nizdim- 
ul-Mulk, with a erat Britieh force’ frofn Gilgit threw him. into 
a panic, andehe hurriedly fled into @fghanistdg, where he was 
placed under surveillance by the Amir, The field was thus 
left apen fo Nizdm-ul-Murk,4vho peacpfully egtablished himself 
as Mehtar ofChftral, ¢ With a view to maintaining the Chitral 
State unde the suzerainty of Kashmir and under British 
influenoe, the Government of India decided to r§oognise: izdm- 
ul-Mulk asythe de facto rujer, and to continge toepay tewhim the 
sypeigy which had *been granted to his father, The exclusion 
of Afghare inflyence frofn Chitral was agreed to b¥ the Amir 
in the agrg@tment arrived? at during Sir Mortimer «Durand’s 
MiSsion to Kabul, and theyestablishment of such British control 
as seemed ndzessary, was secured by the location ofa British 
officer with gn escogt withinga reasonable: distance of Chitral 
Fort; Quring the year 18934! Nizdm-ul-Mulk continued to 
strengthen hisepcéition, but at the close of the year he, life so 
many of his predecessors in thiseState, met with a treacherous 
death, at the hands of a younger brother, Amir-ul-Mulk, and 
the territory of the State vas véolated by gn attack upon Drosh 
by Ymra Khdn of Janglol, whog ambition and energy were for 
mapy years arpringipal cause of disquict in Mafiristdén. Sher 
Afzal also reappeare/ upon the scene from Afghenistéhw 

The position of Gifgit continued througMaut 1893-94. to be 
strongly occupifd, partly by British and partly by, Kashmir 
regiments. The total strength undgr the Gilgit command was 
3000 men, The only tribe which" gave serions troufle on the 
Punjab frontier was “the Mahsud Watiri afid Shs particular 
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the Abdur Rahman KMel section of this tribe? The most 
serious offence cgmmitfed by thgm® during 1893-92 wag? the 
murder of a European subordinate officer of the Public Works 
Department, since When thq misbehavour of this gribe had 
necessitated’ .an expedition artl thé temporary gecupation of 
thelr country, With the* exception of the Mahsud Waahls, 
the tribes on the Punjak border gave exceptionglly little trouble 
or anxitty, In Kurram, which was occupied ginder an arrange- 
ment with the Amir in the, previous year, aflairs seltled down 
in a most satisfactory manner, ‘Phe*Kursam, thilitia jmprqved . 
in efficiency} and a summary@scttlement for the assessmgnt of 
land-revenue was completed duritfg the year, The position gn 
the Samana range was undisttrbed, and oy the Bla@& Mountain 
- thetribes were completely quict, though beyond the Indus theree 
was some sévere intertiwtbal® fighting amdMrethe I$azai clans, 
The Khagan route througp Hazdra and wé the Babuzar pass 
was used successfully for sending up supplies to Chilas, where 
the fort continued to be occupied bY aeforcé consisting’ partly of 
British, partly of Kashmir, troops; and yo atfemfstevas made 
by the Kohistanis to djstu a iri The tide by the 
Khaibar rpute was deslining? In 1893-94 the incomg from ‘the 
tolls ws Rs, §3¢600 ag com pared with gn average ofsRs, 65,000 
in the five previous ycars. In consequence af the heavy cpiligs 
in Afghanigtdn, traders preferred oth@s routes though the 
Persian gulf, and even through theeBlack sea, fof the traps- 
mission of’ thair goods destined for Bokhara and Central Asia, 

The following year—1894-95—was not marked by many 
noticeable incidents, The most, important evgnt in the 
Department of Law was an Ac#tg carry out certain regplations 
in refard to contagious discasegin military canormments, which 
had been voted in the House of Commons against the protests 
of Lord Roberts aed the Indian, authorities, During theecool 
season Lord Elgin (nade an cxtensiwe #our over the domain 
entrusted to him, startifg from Ara and egding at Trichinopgly ; 
during his Short gtay at Poona he received an address from a 
local Hing Sogiety og a subject which has ever since continued® 
to be discussed by g&e opponents ff the tioverament in India, 
This is the question of the share of rent paid to the State; and 
Lord Jlgin showed in his reply that the system was of ancient® 
Standing, avd that the deman® was more moderate than if had 
ever been in, fermer days : 
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Poona,Wt may be remembered, W&s the old capital of the 
M: tha Confederacy ; ared it was near Pooga that the last of 
the ‘Meshwds had made his abortive attack on the Residency 
and burned Mr Elphinstone’s bogs in 1819, and the place has 
continued ever since a geet of Brahman hostility, 

*Towards*the end of the year 1894 a® punitive expedition 
was sent into the mountains of the Mahsud Waziris by reason 
of a treacherous attack made by the frlbe upon a conmany of 
Gurkha troops grfarding the pasty gngaged on delimitating the 
Afghan frontier. ‘Ghe military operations were successful, 
though many of the sepoys dict! érom the effects offthe cold, 

‘ on the North-West Frorfier of India the most important, 
events in tige year 1804- -95 wer@ those that led to thg Chitra] 
expedition, The objects of British policy in regard to Chitral 
have, as ealreadyomoticel, *beene thé control of? its external 
relations, thg effecti¥é guardianship of its northern passes, and 
the observation of what goes on beyond then® The death of 

Amen-ul*Mulk, the dld Neletar of Chitral, in August, 1892,and 

the subsequent @ccurrences in the State up to*the end of March, 

1894, havg been recorded, @eAt the close of §893- 4 fresh 

troubles began with the invasion of Ciitgal tarrifory, bye Umra 

Khan, wh§ was originally Chief of the petty Kfanate of *Jandol, 

but had succeededin extending his powe#overPhe xeighbouring 

frintipalisies, ncluding Dir, on the confines of Ghitral. At 

Umra Khan's instigafiow Amirful-Mulk, a younger brother of 

tif ruling’ Mehtar of Chitral, Nizdm-ul- Mulk, had taused the 

Jatter to begmyrdered on Ist January, 1895, as we saw, and 
' asked the British Political Agent in Chitral to recognise him as 

Mehtar, ‘Th® wa€ refuse@, In the confusion thus caused, 

Sher Afzal, hy had for a shogt period in 1892 usurped the 

chiefship of Chitral, seized the, opportunity of again asserting 

his qaim. Relying, apparently, upon the sypport of the Amir 

and his officials, he gad,arrived in Chitfal territory with 2 

considerable following, His Gemands, hich included recog-, 

nitfon as Mehtar, were refused by the BgitisheAgent. A 
*re€onnaissance from, the Chitral Fort ie ane 2nd Megch, 1895, 

resulted in a cojision®with his forces, ABoag titis time he was 

joined by Unya Khan’s men, and by the whole body of the 
eChitralis, whotose in*his support. 

In March,* 1895, the troops @@ the Chitral usuyper drove a 
body®of Indian andeKashmir senovs inte the fart of Chitral. 
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where command was @&ssumede py Captain 1ownsena, tnt 
commanding offiggr ebeing severely ewounded, Tit Brjist 
Agent, Dr — afterwards Sir Gedrge — Rebertson, wav7alsc 
wound®d, and the fort was invested by a large and desperat 
forée, 7 a) pe 
In the following*month Sir Alexander Mackenzie becenc 

Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in succession to Sir Charles 
Elliott, ¢ Intan opening "address to his Cow§ci] Se declared for a 
policy of patience, and he seemed to aim at conciliating public 
opinion, At Madras Sir Arther Mavelock succeeded Lord 
Wenlock, % Upper "India dapight appeared, and pfoved “the 
harbinger of wide and very endurtng disaster, : ‘ 

', The troublesome Chitral Pffair was at last brught to a 
conclusion, After a siege of forty-six days the fort was relieved 
by the approdch of two Biftiske colutnng, unces Colona Kelly and 
General Sir R.D, Low. Order was at once féstored, ghe usurping 
chief escaping t foreign territory. A temporary arrangement 
was- made with the surrounding tribey, the’ Khan of Dir heing 
subsidised, and a*British® post established in thes Yalakhand 
pase eet a 

Al thgse frowbles wére new ab@ut to fade in the shadow of 

-univergal calamwfy which fell on the land, rendering” the greater 


part of Lord flfin’s file the most tragic epgch since the days 
of Canning, . ° e 


e 

In June, 1896, it began td be peréeived thatethe partial 
drought of the previous year was likely to spread ; the monsodh- 
current which generally crosses India at thaf sqason having 
given signs of failure, Out of 22§emillion acres of agricultural 
land throughout the Peninsula got’ fore tha abdut®30 millions 
havepermanent means of irrigation ; so that a ggi%ral deficiency 
of water, if prolonged to a second year, would entail disaster 
upon six-sevenths @f the country.) Warned by previous famines 
—some of the worst$of which havé begn detailed in tke proper 
parts of the narrativ®—the Go¥ernment, began to make pre- 
parations such gs had been indicated by thg experiences 
collected, the Report of Sir James Qaird’s Commission 
Relief-works were z once established ; aifd chagitable conti ibu- 
tion-lists opened, both in India and at home, for ghe purpose of 
replacing Tost seed*and stock, as well a€ for the succour ofe 
those sham¢-faced persons—taostly helpless women—who could 
not join the relie&works,, and who would aot wander in Yuest 
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ofalms, Much of the revenue-elemand‘had also to be suspended, 
andof thfs a great, portiam was ultimately rgmitted, realisation 
a found impracticable. The number of people on the 
relief-works rose to over four and,a half m#lions, and the? death- 
rate for a moment to mor thart threefold of the norgnal. The 
tofil loss to the State finances up to the b&inning of 1898 was 
roughly estimated at about 17 milligns (sterling), while the 
amount of the charifable contributiong exceeded three tnillions, 
While the Goverment was thus engaged, an addition was made 
to the general*anxigty by tke appearance of bubonic plague, 
which was identified in Bombay towards the end of September, 
196, and rapidly became epidemic in that city as also at 
Karrachi agd Poona, The mo% drastic methods of isolation 
and sanitation were at ohce adopted by Lord Sandhurst—who 
had takenthargg @m Lord Haris Sn Februaryand by the 
es 
next hot season the pestilence had, been got under to some 
extent, In the winter, however, it broke out &gain, extending 
in agmoré or less spdéradie r@anner, to Calcutta and even to the 
Punjab. Compfred with famine-morfality, tMe loss of life was 
not very Jarge, but the pMstigetof the British Government 
suffered, and the preventiv® mea$ures ded to mugh popular 
resentmeng.” A deplorable instance of this tenfisey wag &fforded 
in Jyne, 1896. Mg Rand of the Civil S&rvicé’an@ Lieutenant 
Ayerst ware asgassinateal in cold blood at Poona on np other pro- 
vocation then their h&viag beer? engaged in sanitary operations 
against the plague. Reflection might have shown “that such 
erimes—likes the murders in the Park at Dublin—were always 
futile; but when did panic *pause to reflect? The operations 
for the protection f the people went on as before, and the 
murderets wéfg tracked down gnd hanged, * 
While Lord Elgin and his, colleagues were thus bravely 
contgnding against the forces of nature angl the passions and 
ignorancg of man, a geneal rising of the muntain tribes on the 
North-West frontier distractedsattention &nd demanded serious 
exgrtion. Frem the confines of Kashmir to theborders of 
*Baluchistdn the unyily caterans appeared to bg anifygted by a 
common purpose, insfigated* by crazy fanatics and perhaps by 
Afghan sympathy, the Muslim tribes sent round the Fiery 
eCross under the combined influences of rapiNe and ;8ligion, and 
a blind hatred of order, The rigng was almost simultaneous, 
On the night of thg 2th Tulv. 1807. a vehemens ateack was made 
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on the garrison at the® Malakitand and on its Mutpost at 
Chakdara, which egdwred a regular sege for many age tr 
the valley of the Khaibar and its parallel openings, the Adtidis 
poused down, taking Lundi otal and Ali Masjid and be- 
leaguering British posts on the Safngna range, | Lastly, a 
treacherous attack, &n thes roth of June, ended in’ the repufse 
of the escort of thg Politjcal Officer in the Tochi, valley. 

Baclf&d by the Government of IndiaeSjr George White 
displayed the same prompt gnergy that was Seerwarde to win 
him fame on a more conspicuous &ent. Gir Birldon Blood was 
sent to relifve the Malakhan@ garrisons, at the head’ of tifree 
brigades commanded by Generals® Meiklejohn, Wodehouse? ayd 
Jefferies, The relief was affedted in the beginninggof August, 
andtan advance was quickly begun in the direction of Dir and« 
Chitral, which were in som@ darlges, T® Mohneands were 
pushed and beaten in sevegal severe engdgéments., This tribe, 
together with their neighbours the Mamands, made their sub- 
missions at the end of October. Ashert c&mpaign against the 
Buners ensued; But the tvork was soon gnde®; and the force 
returned to India in January, 189° , , 

SiWiliam Lockhart was*not les severely tried in the Afridi 
country, where Giifficylties of transport and locom§tion were 
added to th normal exigencies of,war. Thg Sikh garrison at 
Saraghari was overwhelmed after a rave defences and tlfe 
premature, evacuation of Dargai led té the reoceupation of 
those heights with a loss of 200 Bri§sh soldiers, "The enemy 
were well-armed and inspired by ardent valoug: hut discipline 
at last prevailed; the,“ veil” of thé Tirah was violated, and the 
force, led by Sir A. P, Palmer,eand General Gadeleée, and other 
excelent officers, mastered the whole of the Affidi Highlands 
during the winter: though not without hard fighting and heavy 
loss of life, including that of Colonel Haughton of the, 36th 
Sikhs, a very distitguished solgier.e The punishmegt of the 
Afridis was complete, as was atso theirgsubmission; and, the 
force returifed ineFebruary, 1898, .? te 

The expedition toghe Tochi valley, conducted by Brigadier? 
Generals Egertong’nd Penn Synfons ufider the command of 
General Corrie Bigd, was of less importance then the contem- 
poraneous operations above mentioned : lasting oply till Octoberg ° 
but ending swith complete padfication. 

The singuttarouS campaigns againgt*intestine evils’ were 
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less brillia%tly successful. Th excess mortality, indeed, fell to 
litt) over 20 per gent, b&t multitudes gorfirued to flock to the 
reliefvorks, [he percentage of deaths to cases of plague 
continued high ; first and Jast, dusing the two and.a half years 
of greatest intensity, tha deaths Aumbered tyo hundredsthousand 
at least in the Bombay Presidency alone. Both calamities 
formed the subjgct of commissions who¢ rep¢rts, in due course, 
suggested preventive*and protectiyeemeasures for the” future, 
The temper of tile people, in site ef some violent language in 
the, Vernacular ‘Presa was gdjerally patient, as the objects of 
the ganitary operations came, to%be better understood, 

o The success of these measures cannot be altogether tested 
by figures, Because we cannot tele how many cases might have 
‘occurred if they had not beey adopted It is, however, pleagant 
to know tlfat ther@aber of deaths iff the Bombay Presidency 
fell from 34,967 in the first four mons of 1899,to 19,841 in the 
same period of 1900,, From the same source we learn that the 
peofle of Bombay city né ISnger resisted, but rather acquiesced 
in, the operations for¢he prevention and cure of plague. Up to 
the end ofeApril, 1900, the feBortetl plague deaths in Bombay 
city sittce ,the beginning of the epidemié hac? been e55,86b or 
63% per cent, on the population of the cify. Qhe deaths from 
Alague were fewer€n 1898 than in 1897, and to th® end of the 
official ydar fever in yJoo than jn 1899. The sevare epidemic 
of, plague ¢in Calcutta afid in parts of the Bihar glistrict of 
Bengal is the most serious feature of the plague history of the 
year under ‘notice, Plague had been appearing at. longer or 
shorter inte'vgls ingCalcutta’since 1897 ; and for months at a 
time th city yas reported to be®free; but the disease suddenly 
assumed epidestic form in Masch, 1900, during which month ‘ 
3300 persons are reported to have died of plague in the city, 
The¢igures fell to 1903 for thegfour weeks qting on 28th April, 
and duriyg the first tifree Weelgs in May th number of reported 
plague deaths was 53g, In Bifiar the most formidable outbreak 
ceurred in fhe Ratna district in January, and the weekly 
number of plague déajhs rose rapidly to agmaxingum of 2044 in 
the week ending’ 17th March, after which dafg it declined to 92 
in the week enfling 1gth May. é > 

The legislative enactments of the period were mainly in the 
direction ofamendment ; one law—“Act 1 of 1898—wf&s the result 
of the plague, end gontained provisiohs “or®the sanitarv 
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improvement of Bombay citys With regard toy municipal 
administration in general, much was done during recet% years to 
strengthen the fiscal and other acfion of th@ local Boarde’ but 
it is observable that én almost,every town in India the members 
of all thege Roards were nominated By the Government, one or 
more being officials,” ° * eon 
Nature abhorg the unfit—Lord Elgin had been required to 
preserve them. While engaged in this ugéqualstruggle, he had 
been confronted by war inna mountainous cduntry as large as 
* Switzerland, the Scottish Highlendg, and Wales, occupied by 
hundreds Gf thousands of peddlute marksfnen provided@-by 
theft or purchase—with arms of $recision. Successful in every 
adirection, he deserves a high Place on the noble rgll of British 
Indian Rulers, He retired in 1899, and was succeeded by Lord. 
Curzon of Kddleston, 


We here cld’e the summary of leading events in the History 
of India, The result of the long ond eventful story*is to show 
that the Hindus @re a véry ancient people, why have preserved 
some of the, characteristice of “primitive” civilisation, compara- . 
tively indifferens to the form of government under which their 
resouttes haye“been administered and their destinfes swayed, 
Only in recent"time? have new ideals"been introduced ; and at 
the moment which our narratiye has raachéd, the cogseqifences 
were still regarded as matter of cantfoversy and conjecture. 
The old ordef changes; what will? succeed tim@ alone tan 
show, 
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Secflon 1; Famine and Plague A€ministration.—Section 2: University 
® Reform apd Thibetan Expedition.-GSection 3: Internal Refogms, 
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SECTION 1,—The Be of the historian grows more and more 
difficult as he apprat es ‘his own day: questions confront him 
which may Idhg remain unanswered, #nd inciderks come lip for 
relation which may be nothing but the opening of a series of 
unfortseen eventg. One thing, howewer, is certain: in such a 
country as Endlia, the position p{ the,British has been to a great 
degree of #n educational Mafure, gnd the mage Such avork 
succeeds the less occasion can there be for an attitude 8f/muperi- 
ority. Dotibtless there eis another aspeat to dé gofisidered, 
Ag regards the vast mass Of the population, the work of 
administrafion 2nd protection will prosper in propdéttion as it 
corgmands #he sympathyeand co-operation of intellifent and 
well-meaning men. On the one hand, benevolence must not 
bé allowed to‘int@rfere with a due recognition of the claims of 
the educated enigority, nor, oi the other hahd, must anvideal of 
scientificgusticqbe permitted t® increase the advantage which 
the rich must diays have over tht poor. These are the primal 
necessities of the case, and with this obvious yet not unneeded 
caution we must pass on to an @bjective sungmary of important 
facts, 

The successor to th® great office vacated by Lord &lgin was 
the Honourabl?G. N. Curzon, son of the Rev. Lord Scarsdale, 
whose Derbyshire Seat had formed tH® emodel on’ which 
Lord Wellesley, ne hundred years before, fad designed the 

_poovernment House esected in Calcutta, Mfr Curzdh (as he 
ten was), after a distinguished cpreer at Balliol, hgd visited 
Centra} Asia, and prgpared himself by acgual, experience for 
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dealing with Asiatic problems? <[he selection, ste a was in 
many respects pyorgising, though jé might be haught phat 
Asiatic problems might not alw&ys appeat in the besgMight 
when Siewed throug Oxford spectaéles, and a nfan of originality 
and masterful temperament might be led into dangerous paths 
by his own preposs&sionse z. 

The first task which encountered the new Viceroy—who had 
been rMised to the Irigh, peerage with th titl€ of Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston—was to carfy ow his predece¥sor’s work in the 
relief of a widespread famine.e The cgndition of India, as 
shown in She last chapter, gots, indeed, fnarked “by rflany 
calamities, each of unusual viol@nce, and increased by tlfe fact 
of theigcombination, The figst appearance of famjne had béon 
insthe Province of Bundelkhund, and was due to the failure of the 
south-west thonsoon andswifter figs in 8. By the end of 
May 1896, more than a quarter of a miffién of pgrsons were in 
receipt of State relief in the four districts of which that tract is 
composed, In the following yeas however, a far nfore sgrious 
famine occurred.* In thé autumn the rainfalleagain failed over 
the greater part of Indie; the yinter rains werg still more. 
deficlentsspeciadly ire the east arf! central districts of Madras ; 
the tdtal raigigh in the Central Provinces was nearfy normal in 
quantity, but came t%o early, failipg i? Septpmber and October, 
when it yas most required. The famine sqon spread ofer 
almost ajl the country, Fof the whdle of Britieh India the 
distress of the Season extended over$194,000 squar’ miles, With 
a population of 452 millions, a lille more glran that of the 
British Isles, The, affected arég of native states was 82,0007 
square fhiles, with a populatéop of sever milfio%s, It will be 
sufffcient hete to state that,in June 1897 it percéntage of 
persons on relief was about 3q in Bundelkhund, 22-8 in Damoh 
district, 17-7 in Balaghat district,of the Central Provinces, $28 in 
Bellary (Madras), id about 10 Ber cent.én Bijapur and Sholapur 
, districts, After th expiry ef two gaitly good ‘years the 

agriculturfsts, who formed 80 per cent. of the whole popufition, 
were agfin glunged into a famine eveg more severe thin 
that of 1896-97..° The area of Britisl® India affected at the 
time of Lord Curzon’s arrival was estimated roughly at 
about 175,000 square miles, with a populagion of twenty. 
five millions, In the nave States it was said that the 
area affegtel veas £30900 square mips? yith a popul&tion of 
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more than wthirty millions. The are” of intensest sutiering 
included the greater part of the Bombay Rresidency and the 
wholé*of the “Central Provinces, The maximum of persons 
dependent on Sfate relief rose to,its greattst. height in Augyst 
1900, when it amounted fo the total of six and a quartey millions, 
In Thesdistricts of Gujarat and the ‘Bombay Deccan, an early 
cessation of the, monsoon and a deficignt winter supply pto- 
tracted the distresse eIn dealing ith this calamity; Lord 
Curzon had littld scope for tht display of his originality, the 
haphazard methéds of foriner* days having given place to a 
regularised system before his assurpption of office. ith better 
times the patient cultivators ré8umed their industrious labours, 
and no permanent deméralisatien need have" followed the 
aemporary sufferings of past, years. ~Unhappily, to the wide- 
spread affifction aaa, nor to b@ added that of pestilence, 
resulting: from the renewal of the epjdemic of bubonic plague, 
which had already clouded the administration of Lord Elgin, 
The epideinic, which’ broke“ out in Bombay J in 1896, took in 
more receng years a fig hold of the greater part of the Indian 
» Peninsula, and had effects lfsBropdrtionate to the number of 
reported deaths, The plaghe de&th-ratt for? the whdfe* of 
India was #-8 per mille, put the moral and econpmic effects of 
the epidemic cannat be measured in figures. Tile disorder 
having mate no seriou$ reappearance in the British Islands 
for , two cefituries, was Snaturally considered, *vamonable to 
systematic measures of ssnitation; but those who thought so 
were hardly cefisgious of the deep-rooted prejudices with which 
‘such measureg would,be viewed by Orientals, The special dis- 
order to which the name “ plague *is now confined isa peculiarly 
malignant feverecharacterised bys a swelling of the lymphatic 
glands, technically known as «“bubo.” For ten centuries 
European countries continued go be rava by the disease, 
which apperently culminated in the greqt “plague of London 
in 1963-65, when it yielded to $revention, if not to qure, when 
the greater part of London was destroyed by firt, and gebuilt in 
more wholesome coeditions than prevailed in she mtdizval 
city. In India it had been known sinee the year 1815. An 
outbreak in Hefig-Kopg in 1894 was followed by the fearful 
‘visitation in Bambay already mentioned, and there was reason 
to feat shat the disease would becofie endemic over tNe greater 
part of India. The Goyernment adopted strifigefitemeasures, 
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and these, coupled with general panic, drove many of the 
inhabitants from shermast afflicted perts ; as, for ingtdhce, in the 
year before Lord Curzon’s arrival, it was estimated ‘nat a 
quarter of the papifation had left the city of Calcutta, At the 
same time it was reported by the Bomkay Government that, the 
people were at fick qutkanieable to see the beari ing and walue of 
these preventive qneaspr es, Subsequently, however, they learnt 
more Wisdom, and themsglyes enforced sagy ation, and removal 
from the infected locality, as necessary measuyes. N evertheless, 
the result in expense and diSorganisation "of buginess _ was 
inevitable,>and the discomfort of camping-out in the, worst 
seasons of the year madc an indirect increase of mortality which 
would,not bé shown as dus to the disease, Dyring the first 
year of Lord Curzon’s, administration the recorded deaths 
attained an unprecedented figure? dn s ef these calamities 
the ordinary revenue continued to increase Swith the development 
of trade and agriculture, and the commencement of the twentieth 
century was com aratively unevertfid; yet it cannot”be daubted 
that the spirit of’ the vatious races was uch “breken, and their 
confidence in the Governnfent ‘TWpaired y these gvents. Two, 
great caemonges of impefial interest marked the pexiod with 
which ave ny now dealing ; the coronation ‘of, the King- 
Emperor %t Westminster on the gth of August 1902 » and t the 
Durbar held at Delhi in honour of that auspicioss event%on 
the rst pf January 1903? To the former ceremony a limited 
number of Irfdian princes had the-honour to be bidden,% and 
the representatives from the presidencies, pj pypvigces, and chief 
centres of India were present 4g guests of this country, Tho 
latter ceremony was successfully « carried Gut, i if be admitted 
that the time selected for it was unavoidable, 5A in the case of 
Lytton’s proclamation of the, Empress in 1879, it was certainly 
unfortunate that hese imperial splendours should be exhibited 
upon a backgroun@of general gloomy bist in all other-yespects the 
seleivation was even more impressive than ils predecessor. There, 
on the very spot where Britain’s “Thin Red Icine” had almost 
melted away jn the jfainy season of the Mutiny year, were now 
to be seen the ruling chiefs of evéty part of the Peninsula, giving 
a historic character to the scene by their ma‘led followers and 
the capatisons of their painted elephants ; while the seat oq 

honour was occupied by the Viceroy, accompanied by aor ince 
of the blogé ro@al, His,Royal Highness thq,Duke of Coifnaught, 
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who eas served in more than orfe part of India; and a 
vast force ot all arms testified to the power gymbolised by the 
ceremfeny. Simultfneously with this great pageant local cele- 
brations were ‘held, with every demonstration of idyalty, 
‘throughout the length an@ breadth of the Indian dominiofi of 
His*Majesty. © « % 

It had by this time begun to be recognised that in the 
present mental Snd Jyoral conditions, of the’ people, tlfe pre- 
ventive measures #projected by she (government could not be 
made compulsory, and that thesefforts of the officials should be 
confified té convinéing the pedple of the utility of particular 
methofls, and inducing them toWarry them out of their own free 
wilf Unhappily, this policy, una¥pidable as it may hayg been, 
yas accompanied by a‘deplorable increase in the ravages of the 
disease, As comgamsd with dther aauges of death fn 1903, the 
mortality from pligué Was more than twice as great as that of 
cholera, the endemic disorder from which the Indian population 
is never fret. ere 

The montk of highest mortality frdm playfie, as in the two 
preceding years, was March, when 188,100 plague deaths were 
recorded, Ail the provinces of Indi# were eee fess, affected 
by plague irf 1903; in Bengal the number of dewks was “more 
than doubled ; in the Unfted Provinces plafue was much more 
prevalént than guring #he previous year; the Pynjab also 
showed a gweat increa8e dn plaue* mortality. , Twenty-one 
Purfjab distficts were inficted by the end of ‘he year; the 
Cntral India States suffered heavily. In the Madras Presidency 
there was a smail increase im the numbeg of plague deaths, 
Hyderabad State retfrned a muck larger number than §n 1902, 
but Mysote Staftwas more free. « 

The largest number of deathg from plague in any province 
was again recorded in Bombay, all the disticts, with two or 
three exceptions, being, heavily*affected. T&ere was a further 
increase in plague mortality iw the year*1904, the total for 
all Infdia risinggto one million deaths, Somes comfensation, 
hewéver, was derived from the discovery that the white dnhabi- 

’ tants had almost qntirel} escajfed, while plague deaths had been 
rare in the nativearmy, and rarer still amongst the inmates of 
Sgthe jails, where_ strict * discipline, under medical supervision, 
always prevailed. This fact, welcogee in itself, was the more so 
as givifig clear indjcation that the disgase* wae amenable to 
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control,to which it might be expected to yield yhenever the 
people should beqpme reconciled to preventive meaguPes, 

SECTION 2.~Very little special legislation waa calcd for 
dyring the, year, 1go4, though one Act of the Government ol 
India, pgssed during the year, had*sgrious consequences, and 
may ultimately be4produetive of very important result, This 
was a law professing erely to restore the Indian Universities 
to theposition that they dad been intendég toulfil, when calleél 
into being during the year 18§7, under iff orm andl stress 
of the Mutiny. Gradually the® Uitivergity system had ceased 
to be contfelled by the Govegafent, and had degenérated* into 
a system of examinations in @ny subjects which canfidates 
choose,to offer, while the Go¥nment had also wifhdrawn from 
tlre control of the subsidised colleges, so ¢hat ambitious ang 
disaffected Persons were cifable? tg reyg@ythe wniversilics a 
machinery for the dissemjnation of theiMdeas.  , 

The final object of the new law, though not professedly 
avowed, would be to place the ctrigulucA of examfnaliqn, and 
therefore of study, und&r State control, and ¢o affrd Govern» 
ment suppoyt to those cotlege®jonc in which gn approved, 
currigulyn shogld be used,nly stich colleges being affiliated to 
a unMegity, d, therefore, no other means of gradgation being 
afforded, @Quick-witted agitatorg, soon perpeived the tendency 
of these rgforms, which they bitterly rawenled apd opposed; but 
right-thipking men of all‘ clifsses mast*have perceived that the 
effect would b& wholly salutary. = § - 

Most,of the Acts passed during this session Apre directed, tot 
the development of the cxisttpg adtitnialentlen, the most 
importdnt being Act Iv. of 19m br strontheiting the hands of 
the®authorities in regard to the discipline and Smanagement of 
the police on the North-West Fronticr, where the wild tribesmen 
were enrolled ine special force for the preservation of ogder in 
regions which thePhad been w@nt te dieLurb, 

Not only in these once troablesome, lands, but clswhuve in 
the remdter districts, the Government aglopted a ayalom of 
substitadjng Igcal leyics for the usual civil police, and in all casts 
with the happieg? result, Not 8nly were theese border tribes 
induced fo foregp the molestation of their IMdian neighbours, 
but the relations of the Government with the gdjoining foreign 
States comtinued to be ha®nonious, as did those malsainec 
with natiye Std¥es tn the interior of the Pouinsula. 
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The year was not matked by any events of grave political 
importance. In the settled districts the condifion of the people 
genefajly was bett& than that of the freceding year, and the 
harvests being ptentiful, easy prices ruled. 

One exception alone—sbut iteWwas one ot some impgrtance— 
matred, the general harfnony. Reasens of State, with which 
few but the Viceroy himself could be acquainted, led to the 
despatch of a Missigh,to the Dalai Lafha of*Thibet, Bor the 
protection of the Mission asmallescdttwas provided, amounting 
to less than 4000 offigers and @nen,’and the Thibetans, moved 
party by fenorancé and partly thy, hopes of foreignfassistance, 
endeatoured to oppose the advance. For the further progress 
of vents in ghibet some informagion will be found later on; in , 
the meantime, we-return to the period with which we hawe 
already bees dear Pe 

Preparatiqns Were Naue tor tne aespatcn o1 a Commission 
from Peshawar, to demarcate the ‘boundary %etween India 
and Afghanistan in the Kherbey and Mohmand country. No 
practical measures were effected at tlfe time,*but the acquies- 
cence of thé Amir's Gdvernmont» produced a salutary impression 

“on the tribeSmen, 

There wes’ a large increase in plague mortatty in ‘thé”year 
1904, though in the Bofnbay Presidency*ther€ was a great 
dearef&e, Jn the C&htrag Provinces, also, the number, of deaths 
was lower, while in Betgal there*waé no marked increase, the 
Cakutta figifres being muc® below those recorded*in 1903, The 

great extensiqa of the disease occurred in the Punjab, where 
éhe mortality w&s more thar doubled, apd in the United 
Provinces, wiferg a nilar incfeasg appeared, 

The ear 1g5 was clouded*by a great extension of plague 
in the United Frovinces, and some increase in the figures for 
Rajputdna and Bengal, The most satisfactogy feature was the 
large decline in the Bombay retifins, as compted with preceding 
years, Te figures for 1906, h§wever, sheved a Targe general 
decliffe of the epidemic over the rest of India. 

e Phe North-West Frontier Province continued to grosper, 
except that a mugdero@s outbreak among Si mflitiagin which 
, two British officgss lost their lives, led to a parfial reconstruction 
gh the force, Elsewhefe throughout the vast*borderlfnd tran- 
quillity prevailef, save in the Algine region beyong! Sikkim, 
where the Thibet Expedjtion- pursued its tailsqneevay. Here, 
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amid the highest passesein the yorld, among perpetuaisglaciers, 
and in eternal snow, the natives of India’s pling suffered 
severely, in spite 8f all precautions; but theepolitical necggsities 
could mot be doubted, and, so far as mere fighting went, the 
difaculties encountered were *fgt from grave. The force of all 
arms waf under the command of Brkyadier-Gersral J, Re L. 
Macdonald, C.B., R.E., who, after placing small garrifons at 
varioug places which Be captured on thee road, arrived before 
Lhassa. Having conclutled satisfactory Reaptstions a treaty 
was signed on the 7th of S@ptemper,and the Ryrce set out on its 
return to Igdia, e oe oo] . 

Among the events of rooPfnwst be mentioned the temporary 
return to Eurppe of the Vicqoy, Lord Curzon, who had b@en 
appointed to his high office on the 6th January foo, and had, 
therefore, served the aceustpmet period gf five ygars, Since, 
however, some of his tasks still pil gb ve eet it was 
arranged that Bord Ampthill, Governor of Madrag, should carry 
on the duties of Viceroy until it,shoulde become possible for 
Lord Curzon to sesume ‘his office, which accorgingly took*place 
on the 13th December 1904 e@ e ® 

SFCTION* 3. Lord Curzah bejpg reappointed, r@&umed office* 
on that date, remained until the 18th Noveimber ‘Ygo8, his 
last elefen, fn$nthsebeing marked by two events fromising to 
have consequences of grave impoftancg, Férst, on 16th Gttober 
1905, the Province of Eager Benggl and AsSam, was formed, 
and a Wieufenant-Governor was appointed, Secondly,ean 
important change was effected in the*military agministration in, 
India when, on 18th November 1905, the wor of the Militaty, 
Department was di8tributed betwen two@heags-*the adminis- 
tration of the army, in charge*of the Commagder-ir@Chief as 
member of Council, and “the Management of Stpply” in charge 
of another member of Council, each department haying its own 
Secretariat. * ° 

In regard to the dormer re(grm, it should be nofd that so 
far back @s 1993 the Governmerft of Iftdia hag been serfously 
impressed with the magnitude of the duties imposed upor? tae 
Lieuteffant-G@vergo@ of Bengal, who wase&tpegted to administer 
a territory larger than the entire kingdom of F rence, and peopled 
by nearlyasevent*millions of human befngs, differing widely yp 
race, creed, and language, Ps 

Consultagions with the principal ofgcials concerned) were 
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found td show the necessity fox feforns, and after considerable 
discussions Lord Curzonecame to the goyclusion that the 
remedy lay in detdthing fron? the Bengal Goyernment all such 
tracts as by reason of remoteness ande dissimilarity’ were 
complicating the work, wéth n@ corresponding benegt to#the 
pedpla, = ° . . * 
Consequently he now resolved to annex to the Central 
rovinces certaf egidions which ap red “more cogfiate to 
that region, whilf the Province oft Assam was constituted a 
Lieutenant-Govethorsbip, by the addition of certain districts 
lyin on the west? and separaf&q from Bengal prifper by the 
main Stream of the Ganges, @This was the famous “ Partition 
of® Bengal,” of which the rest was to constitute.a new 
Jicutenant-Governgrship with its administrative capital eat 
Dacca, whiah compeiged ag @rea ef $6,540 squat® miles, and 
a populatio of 38%millions, of whom 18 millions, were 
Mohammedans, and 12 million “Hindus. *The existing’ 
Province of Bengal tvas Jef with an area of 141,580 square 
miles, with a, papulation of 54 millioi’s, of whom 42 millions 
were Hinds, and 9*milliomm¢Mokammedans, In short, the 
territorigs fmposing Bengak and «Assan ie ‘divjdeds into 
two compae* and self-contained provinces, by“Say thg Irgest 
constituent$ of each, of Which. were homog%neous ing character, 
and hich, would Bdssegs cléarly defined boundaries, and be 
equipped with the compfete resouftes* of an advanced_adminis- 
tration, exc@pting that the®aew province was to tontinue under 
the jurisdictioneand contro! of the High Court at Calcutta, 
e Subject to thit proviso, thes measure may appear reasonable 
and expediett, put # excited a gtorm of indignation amongst 
the exti@me g@formers and @ certain section of journaéists, 
This resentmenfseemed unaccountable to the Home Govern- 
ment, which accordingly sanctioned the arraggement, and the 
new province was established funder the @irnestly expressed 
hopes of hhe Viceroy that tiQe would heal thé wounds of 
disru®tion and fad to the formation of new ties.» e 

e A picturesque event, appealing to the loyalty and@gmantic 
sentiment of chigfs “hitd people, was thé visit“of the Heir- 
apparent, who, accompanied by his august “onsort, landed at 
‘Bombay on oth Novdémber 1905, and proce@ded ihfough the 
most {mportant®and interesting ports of the coungry. The 
royal pair were reasiyed everywherg weth gexpressions of 
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respectful welcome, to Which thty responded withya simplicity 
and sincerity whjcl won golden epinions from, They 
passed the beatjiful thdian winter in visiting Indof—the 
capita? of Holkat’s dominions Udaipur, Jaipur, Bikanir, Lahore, 
Pédhaway (the North-West outpost), Jangmu, Ameiigar (the sagred 
city of the Sikhs),Delh® (the ancient Mogul capital) Agra, 
Gwalior (the capital of Sindhia), Lucknow, Calcutta, Rangoon, 
Mandlay, Prome, Madrag, Mysore, Hydgaibad (the metropolis 
of the Nizam), Benares, dgpaiting from Kagpehi on the loth 
March, 1906, . 4 7 are 7 . 

A meadare, not indecd @iginated by “Lord Curzon but 
continued and developed by him, ‘has had and is likely to hgve 
important restilts, For matty years the exchawsge between 
Calcutya and London had remained steady, and ten rupees were 
thte equivalgnt of one spqind sterling ; bye Sh the lst quarter dt 
the ceptury the output 9f silver from tyes méyes had increased 
and that of gold had degreased; and ‘silyer wae demonctised 
by most of the nations amongst whom it had formerly deen 
the standard of currency, ®he*result had “pcen a gradual 
decline in the gold value $f the rupeq which hag already in 
1893 attracted the attention of {8rd Lanscowne's Government, 
whos® then findficial Mninister, Sif David Barbour, hag prepared 
a scheme, of “whiche the details necd, not be here stated, but 
which, whef finally matured ugdes Lord Cugzonsprodeced a rate 
of exchange by which th® rupce Rectne the filtcépth part, of 
the pound steyling, The main Drigelples of this reform were 
the closing of the mints, the cstablishment of gold as legal 
tender ‘concurrently with silver,’and the Cig et fen of a gold‘ 
standard reserve from the profits an the c&nage of rupges: this 
resefve now amounts to ové@re!84 million Munds, of which 
4 millions are to be kept inejlver, and the remainder in gold 
investments, e 

As to the refomn of military adneinigtration, Lord, Curzon’s 
views were lqss successful, and gho found himself opposed py a 
will no Igss masterful than hiswown, + For m&ny years lhe 
initiative pf thy Comsander-in-Chicf of the Indian Army ha 
been hampere a delayed by the presence in Council of an 
officer in charge of the Military Departigent #&me semblanca 
of a Cabiilét Ministyyhaving gradually arisen, egch member of 
Council waschaygéd with a prticular portfolio, and this mifflary 
member carpedlodbe Feeasded’tis a sort of Migister of Wa? As 
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he was necessarily an officer* of Jes$ distinction than the 
Comman rin-Chigf, the latter was goraetémes disposed to 
chafe *against jhe interposition between himself and the 
» Government; and when it is remembere@ that ngt onfy the 
miljary member but his secrefary also, had the gower’ of 
accom@anying the Commander-in-Chitf’s prSposals by criticisms, 
vith which that 9fficer was not made acquainted, it was unavoid- 
able that friction aadgtelay should sqnsetimes occur. ® 
These facts hafleengaged thefattesition of the authorities for 
a qyartereof a century, when gthey were finally dealt with by 
the Sgcretary of State ¢n his despftch of the 31st of May 1908, 
It avas now laid down that the Gpities of the military member 
should, as suvh, be terminated. ‘The Commandé*-in-Chief was - 
henceforth to be responsible for all details connected wih the 
purely milifary with of the army »tke civil branches Of 
military administeation being vested iif a Departmental Officer 
of no higher rank than that of colonel.» x 
Itord Curzon, being dissatisfied gvith this arrangement, 
opened a telégrfphic correspondtnce ,with the India Office, in 
+ which he opntinued te speak of the officer in charge of this 
department, ag “the military nfethber,” proposed thet he should 
be still pesmitted to advise the Vicery, Wad Hen ngmiffated 
a_ distinguished general gs successor to the late’ ember, who 
nfd resigned his pos¢, Should thgse proposals not be accepted, 
thg ViceroyMeclared hisingbility to%arry on the gevernment. 
After many exchanggs of telegrams the,*Vicaroy was 
referred to the despatch oF the 31st of May, and was informed 
“that no furthe? attention wotild be paid to measures recom- 
mended, undgr a thyfat of msignation. This despatch being 
confirmed by*afinessage frometlte Prime Minister, seem@l to 
leave Lord Curzon no further gleoice, and he accordingly laid 
downgthe office, which he had so long and ably filled, on the 
12th of pugust, and eft eIndig before the,“end of the year, 
Thisimportant changegin the wprking of the military machine 
way only on® item in the reforms recommended by the 
Commander-in-Chiag, Yiscount Kitchener, the rét of gvaich was 
sanctioned by the Government with prmpt and cordial 
acquiescence, # * Fy . 
¢ The effect of this reorganisation was to cast the whole 
milifiry force into one body, dtvided into four army corps, 
but with no increage % annual cos# 
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In his civil conchict of affairs the Vicerqy pursued a 
commendable canttujy, warmly Supporting the “system of 
periodical revisions of settlement, excepting,in distrifts that 
hgg been permanciftly assessed. ‘ 

“Elsewhere the Governmertt from eime to tine obtaingd a 
share in the unearned “increment of agriculture. Céllecting 
the opinions of the mimor governments, Lord Gurzon recorded g 
resolution early in the ycatt6th Jan, 1902f*inavhich he combated 
the objections of certain sctiréd mgmbers of the Civil Service, 
who argued that the “Land Tex” was a gotent faetor iy the 
famines whtch occasionally aifticied par& of the country, The 
conclusion arrived at was that there was no land tax inethe 

. * proper sense 8f the word, that the share of the ren®appropriated 
by the State did not affect the cullivators. of the soil, and that 
the permagently asse8sed djstricis, thogatigrom climatic reasofis 
they might be less suBject to famineg wer ecomparatively ill- 
administered,and whenethey did suffer, yore n8 Igss seriously 
affected than the otherse <- . . 

Judging his administration? as a whole, one “may perhaps feel 
that it established a standate, yhich ceuld only be maintained « 
by a ruler eof exceptional capagity, India, as ofeg remarked, 
is*equalé in ara an ponulatinn is the whole of Europe, minus 
Russia, fe Napglcon ever becomes master of that comingyt, 
he would hardly have ventures of introdugng precis®ly identical 
institutiots into every région, ande the brigands 8% Macedgnia 
do not differ neore from the citizensgf Paris or London than do 
the neolithic tribes of the Indian jungles from the citizens *of 
Bombay . . 4 ° 

A peculiar diffigulty connecte@ with captrajisation dn India, 
whith did not apparently preSertt itself to a nfodern Govern- 
ment in that country, arose ffom the tendency to press upon the 
whole population gomplete and elaborate methods fore which 
they had no desii%, and for whigh thty could not affd to pay. 
The wants and coyforts of #%c* peop: of Great Britain are 
provided for ata cost of more than 45 per head Ser annumpagd 
it is imBassiblg thatea similar tagk can,b@ duly discharged for 
one twenty-fifth pyrt ofthe rate, which is all thay scems available 
in the cage of Indga. . 

Calm consideration of the above facts will abundantly, shoty' 


‘ ; io : ‘ 
Believed to havegcen origignlly dtafted bydir Bamfield Fullgr; this 
able officer was thé firs, Lid&it.-Governor of Eastern Bengal, 
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that the Indian Empire was now on the tdge of a new departure, 
Itis true thgt a long, prellnigary prepayationewas observed in 
the pat, doctrings having been propagated through the means 
,of the universities which were wholly inapplicable to a ‘sogial 
ordgr which ghad existegl on ofher principles ever gince the 
Moslene invasion many centuries ago, * 
e This pouring, of new wine into old Rpttles had fed to much 
fermentation, whigh ayts by no meges understood untif Lord 
Curzon took up thpgovernment,*leawening the incoherent mass 
by hjs potent pérspnality, andgdividing the educated Hindus 
into two dissimilar camps. Qn @he one hand was*the school 
° 
whigh it may be convenient to rgcognise as “ Young Bengal,” 
ardent proselgtes of Stuart Mill aiid Thomas Carlfle. To these 
men it seemed that a principle true for one country musg be a 
tfath universally, th every rage of men hed the right to choose 
the form of its #%vn government, anf that even whan for 
temporaty resons sybmission had t@ be paid,to a foreign 
powe?, it was the duty of {hat power ‘ act exclusively in the 
immediate inter@st of the p€opl. Qn the other hand, there 
»were not wenting native thinkers, Scooler and of wider infor- 
mation, deeply impressed with the necessity for eIndia of a 
strong ande impartial administ®ation, who “argu! thaé nefftfer 
could Bengal be ruled in ie exclusive interest of ‘tfe Bengalis, 
nor Hindustan is thet of the #ligdus, The measures of Lord 
Curzon, whigh were most®loudly condémned by Yourgr Bengal, 
were the reform of the Unjversities, the expedition of Thibet, 
aitl the partition of Bengal; but it was pointed ont by the 
Toderate polititigns mentionéd above’ that these objections 
could ngt pogsibly gest upom any foundation of adequate 
knowledge, FX these oppositf schools of opinion emefged 
the materials of formal oppositiea, and this, so long as it was 
confined within constitutional and decorous mits, could not be 
otherwise ghan benefifial to a,Government® anxious to take 
noticg of the opinions @nd asp*ations of the governed. Now, 
for the first tim®, the educated classes saw a’ Viceroy gttacking 
the stagnation by souging and sweepinggawayy the, @obwebs 
of convention. So long as this course of cofgluct squared with 
their views, Lord Curzgn was applauded, and yas even popular ; 
bit when he pgoceeded to measures beyond the ie com- 
prehéhsion, friction was naturally stimulated, and misenderstood 
doctrifics were freeby urged againsthis almifisiealy, Perhaps, 
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7. ® 
also, there was an indicatisn,of superiority in the’ Viceroy's 
language which sometimes humiliated persons wh6 ngoved upon 
a lower plane of thought and isformationgand when they saw 
this earnest and gevoted public servant foreéd to yield before 
the equally strong will of*g solder backed by the Home 
Governthent, the agitatoys naturally thought thaf the Yicetegal 
power was broken, and that for the future they had matters in 
their ewn hands? Let us hope that tie, wil? show them ihe: 
mistake, and that calmer Cbungels will prevail 

We here close the surfimary of ‘leading ‘ebents in the history 
of India, a[he result of thegldhg and gvcitful story is to®show 
that the Hindus are a very ancient people, who have pr&served 
some of the,characteristics Wf primitive civilisajion compara- 
tively indifferent to the form of Government under which their 
sesoufces have been. administered and tiwir destinies swayed. 
Only in recent times Rave new ideat b&cy introduced, and at 
the nfoment which our narrative has éeached, the consequences 
were still re@arded as & matter of Pontrdversy and conjecture, 
The old order changes * what,wil succeed, time alone can show. 

The sourceg of the aBowenarrative are to be found mainly in 
published State papers, cSmpaved with the writin of well- 
egugated ahdantelligent nativeggof India, 
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TE GENESIS OF THY FIRST AFGHAN WAR 


By the courtesy of the India Office in allowing access to the dispatcyes of 
the period—no¥er before publishel or only in an imperfecyform—the whole 
facts pf the case are now, for the first time, forthcoming. 

» The earliest symptgm of the movement appmars in 4he Secrot Cait. 
mittee’s letter of 25th Jung 1996, wien tho Foredgy Office was under Lord 
Palmbrston, and Sir J. C. Fobhouse was Pregident of the Board of Control, 
The Secret Committee was-eit must be rememycred—dBliged to send out 
to India whatever instructigns might be dered by Tis Majesty's €iovern- 
ment for the time being, The year 1836 was the lage year of the reign of« 
King William 1%, and the easy-going Lord Melbourne was, nominally 
head of the Ministry. Thes@ tléngs being? premised, iywill hardly b& 
tpmgnuch t6 ageume gf we altributg*the origin of the ingructions to the 
Foreigi®Sccrotary. a i a * 

In the Iefler above cited there is clear qyidence that the informasion from 
Persia wa’ heginning to cause agprelension in Palmegston’» mind, thit the 
new Shélof that country was being pusher forwhrd to thagline of the Indus 
by Rusgian instigation, which it was fesirable to countemel, yet not to 
directly’opposé It states that from infowafation, supplied by Mr Elljs—who 
was about to resign his mission in Persia—it appeared, that, so carly if the 
year vee month of Febrtiary, overttires had heen gecéWved by the Persiin 
Court from Dost Muhamad, relative to a cdhquest and partition of the 
teitories on the border then kelg by Kamram® thos hghd of the Popalzai 
clan,* The Khdn of Khiva was also understood to be entering into engage- 
ments with the Government ofthe Czar, The Governor-General was 
therefore enjoined ta watch affairs in those quarters, and to counteract the 
progress of Russia influefice, cithgr by political or commergial mission, as 
in his discrgtion might scem bgt. « He wguld also hear from the new 
British Minister at Tehoran—Mr McNeill, to whomythe Goverfnent in 
Londgp Wouldacoramunicate their instructions.|* "6 

Doulllcss Chis wqathe original gr@und of #tkland’s frigid letter to the 


* 
* This most improbable story —iesting on mere geattp—was completely at 


variance @¥h all thalsubsequently came out, be] 
t This letler is cited in the Goycinor-General’s dispatch of 13th August, 1838, a 
the foundaQon of his subsequent action. 
Bt 
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Dost, whengon assuming charge of the Government in India, he r8ceived 
that potentate's gppbention for advice find assistance in his controversy with 
Ranjit Sinh,#he Maharaja of L@hore. Failing to @btagn satisfaction from 
the Govesnor-Ceneral, Most MuhamfAd turned té the Slyih of Persia for aid 
against the Sikhs, I July, 1837, the Shth advanced, upon Herdt ; But by 

athat time Burnes was well on hisaway to Ifdbul, and had’ received letters 
welcqme from the Dost, informing him of the arrival at Kdbul'of @ Russian 
envoy, asl promising to “pay no attention’ to him until Buines should 
make his appearance, Buines also heard frog. McNeill that he had 
iftercepted corresportence ketween the Russign Minister at Teherfn and 
the Dost’s rebellious brethrGn at Kandahar. * 

The next importantsgtage in the ingtructfons sent to India through the 
SecretCommittee is a legter dated tothe May, 1838 ; in which the Governor- 
General is informed that, in*consequenc? of the receipt by the Dost of a 
letter from the Emperor Nicholas, Burnes is to be ordered to withdraw from 
Kébul unless the,Dost will give up all c¢¢nmunication with Russia, At the 
same time he is watned against doing anything calculated to lead to 
controversy withg¢he Cougé of St Petersbuig. [This dispatch was one Sf the 
two London letters includes in.the Blwe-book of 9855.] ° 

On the 22nd of the*same month, Auckland Yeported the withdratval of 
Burnes from Kabut, and enclosed his Minute @f the rath, with copy of his 
instructions to Macnaghten for the negotiation yith Ranjit and Shah Shujd, 
which 1esulted in,thes Tripartite Tremty, « The Governor-General admitted 
that the “emergency” and the “iapid marc’ df events” might compel him 
to act without gaiting instruttions fram@Lorxion, 

On the* 13¢h, of August Auckland reported the figless detail of 
Macnaghten’s aegotiations, and assurMsd the entie respchsibilit® of the 
projected, restoration of the Saduzai monarchy, as stated in thetext, and he 
refers to the Qecret Committee’s letters of June, 1836, and May, 1838, as 
justification, Bug betore tMat letter had réachag the British Government a 
dispatch had haen by them dictated® to the Secret Committee in which the 
policy had been sanctioned by antigipation. This, by far thesnfost in§ portant 
of the papess in question, bears date October 24th, 1838, and is deserving of 
textual quotation i¥* * * 

“We have heard,” *he Aommitteg are made to say, “with thé’ utmost 
regret that the Nissjon @ Capt. Burneghas failed, and that a Russjan 
agent has been opemy reccived at Cabul,” 

“We have hitherto declined to take pe® in intestine dissensions of the 
Afghdn State. . . . But as our efforts to cultivate a closgr acquaintance with 
Dost Muhamgd have failed*#andehis brothers St Candahar have thrown 
themselves iffo the arms of a powey* whose approach to the Indus is 
incompatible with ghe safety of Her “Majesty’s Iran possessions,* it 
becgmés our impeiative *duty* to adopt a policy by, which Q®bul and 
Candahar may be unitedeunder a govereign hound; . .@0 become and 
remain the faithful ally of Great Britam.” Such eprincg, they add, is Shah 


@ & This phrase is remarkable "India was then supposed to be in the possession of 
the Company ; but her8 the Company is utterly ignored. The passage teems with 
assumptions, 
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Shujd : and they are dispospd Lo owngur in the opinion offered ly Wade on 
January 1st. “A comparatively insignificant effol,” ty think, would 
suffice, but the Governer-Goneral must, tal& “ means to prgvdht nimost all 
possibility of failurog” 

TMs letter was forwarded by the Malta mail of Ottober 27th, oe day 
Bk the arrival of Auckland’s difti\gtch of Way rand; and in a, subsequent 
letter, d&ted Noveiyber 9th, the Comméiee, referring to thei Inst, 
observe :— : 

“You will havegscen .e, . that, previous to the regeipt of your ea 
... We had determined or gecommending the egtrs® which you had, 
without any knowledge of our wiskes, determined to pursue.” 

So far, then, one seems to pemeive a soit e&.competition between 
London ang Simla for the discred® of initiatingethe ill-st&ried jwoject. 
But in less tian a month there comes note of*wise but tardy cautipn, On 
December 4th, the Committee hopes that his Excellency has made gvery 

' effort to concili#te the Dost, and tMht he has full peisuasign of the Shih’s 
popularity and ability to maintain himself in power without “continued and 
mahiffst interference of the British Government.” & o a” 

By thatetime the Yenfal molume had aassembled at Firozpur; and 
befor# the letter could have been received, was welfon its way to join the 
Bombay columg in Sind, Yet the warning ashy well h@ve been borne in 
mind, and had it been acted, upon when Shah Shujd yas enthronedsin the 
Bala Hissdr of Kdbul, much disaater hight have been ayerted by discon~ 
tinuing the manifest interference, a 

. ks . 

Finally, on December 2ist, @ lass dispatch Was sent Guecnow ee 
the,declaration i) August 13th, in which Auckland announeed hifdetermina- 
tion togive th Ndirect and powerfwAssistance of the British 4:avermment lo 
the enterpiis® of Shay Shujd in a degree which was not in the firstinstance 
contemplated.” ‘This was not contraygned, or even nofjced. » a 

From {he papers it cary onfy be conglude@ that thg mind*of Lord 
Auckland had been gradually influenced, until he became émprossedswith 
the necdisity 8substituting the Saduzaigdynasty-—-the “Tmanic Ejnpire,” 
ls it was called—for the Amirate of the Dost, led thereto by fear of Petain 
and Russia, But it appears almost equally certain tate Brilish Ministty 
made th&t policy theix own ; not merely by adQptioil, but by prior sugyes- 
tiogand subsequent encouragement, so that they Wwoukl gen hif%e enjoined 
it on the Governor-General if he had not originated’ it himself Without 
seeing private correspondence, ISng since beyond ieach, no more can he 
known ; but “Palmergion did much of his work, it is undeistood by that 
channel, in India Xtown a? sem-officiald? a r 





‘ » 
* The tonevof this letter almost swfydits anotyer hand, Tho ‘*chaitay’ of the 
period werg Sir J, R. Clinac, Sir Jas, Lushington, #ir Ry Jouki&s, nnd Ma 13, Bayley, 
all expegjeliced Intlianétatesmen, a 
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NOTE ON INDIAN LAW. 
& @ 


In a brief work, such as is here “undertaken, details of the Law and 

Adrfinistration will not be expected. @The general pringples have been , 

stated from tim@to time, as occasion aréSe ; so that the student may be able 

fo judge of the progressive course of Buitain’s work in India, The dabours 

ofthe civil refSimer héve never been long ig atrear of the, work of the 

soldier or politician ; aad*a cdngerie$ of Easter communities has hgen—or 

is being—welded, into an oXyanic whole. In order, however, to aid the 

appteciation of this task dnd of the degree to hich it has ‘been performed, 

it maf’ be useful t# take a rapid yiew of thé progress of British Indian 
legislation from ‘the" passing of the Statute 53, Geo, IIJ. c. 63, when the 
~Royal—or “Sypreme”—Coyrt for Bengal was established by Act of 
Parliamen Anstances have been son, in preceding pages, of unseemly 
conflicts pf jiri$diction between the Court andsthe fe ayghor@ies : 
scandals which were reproduced in suvsequent years at Bombay. Never- 
theless, #the intention and effett of the measure Were fully gletermined- 
ultinately. ‘The Court wag to have Aithowity in the Presidency-town where 
it was placed; &nd all Emopdéin British subjtcts, whereon resi@ent in the 
depdhdent terftories, were liakJe to its applications of Rpglish Law, A 
fui thes inte: pretation established the doctiine that the English Law so 
applied meant all nen-repealed Statuies in force up to 1726, the date of the 
first introduction dt Engulisly jurisprudence by the foundation of the®o-called 
“Mayor's Gourtsg at Calgutta, Madfas, and Bombay, And’ this included, 
of course, all Statut@s that might beestsequently passed by Parliament 
with special adveitence to Biitish Indig, The Hindu and Muhamadan 
populations beyond the urban limits of the three Factories rentained subject 
to the gbecial systems of gheir respective religions" gbut the Govetnor- 
General exeigised the power of framing Regulations, with the aid and assent 
of his Council, That power was* Awressly confegred bf the Act of 
Parliagnent above ted ; and was also exercised by the minor Gqgernments 
of fadras and Bombay, pefore the end of the eightednth$entuiy.© These 
ordinances had all the forc® of law® but with ap uMSerstanding that they 
were not to alter the privileges of Hindus and Muslifts in regard to civil 
eauses, Their chief scope was in introducing some dege@t of hummnity and 
Sogic into criminal justice, and in giving order and permanenéé to fiscal 
administration, especially in regard to lan@; and the Regulation® have now, 
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for the most parl, become obsoleto,*evan when not positively repealed, The 
Bengal Code of Cornwallis, in 1793, ang the Code of@Elphinstone at 
Bombay, arc the Mo&t aonspicuousacxamples gf this almost. oxtinct 
Regulation-law, Beth have been mentioned in this work.* ry 
veqeat Has also been, rated in thg proper place how, when the Company's 

havter wes renewed in 1833, the making of laws for all India was vested in 
a special ‘Legislative aChamber (vy, Vol. UL, p. 127 ff), and a Mppislty of 
Law was constituled and entrusted to Macaulay, who was also appointed 
Membay: of an Indian Lay Commission, This Commission prepaicd the 
Indian Penal Code—which was not finally Aqtster till 1860—and also 
drafted a variety of valuable :cports.* The Indian laws henceforth ceased to 
be called * Regulations,” and becam@ known by tht Thote formal namo of 
“Acts”; sud a number of such aeycar with a qgondlal title, eg: “Ac? xix, 
of 1873, Land-Revenue, North-West Piovinces,” The constitution of the 
Chamber—or Legislative Councily-has undergone changes, fiom tinh to 
time ; and ILM? Judges of the Chaitered Courts are not nd allowed sents, 
Lasjlygan attempt has been lately made to intioduce something of tha 
x@presentative clement ; aug, this is too recent toMdimit of any record OF 
its opayation’ ‘These Councys ate now’ to be found ix ill the main divisions 
of the Indian Empire ; but the Council of theg’iceroy is sypreme over those 
of Madras, Bondoay, Bengal, nnd the North-West Provinces, whilst it still 
legislates clivectly for the Panjab, Cental “Provinces, Burma, and ASsam.t 
The subjects as tg which the, suprdimacy of the Coundil ifreserved include 
taxation, currency, postal admihistration, the ?Penal Code, and such-like, 
matlers with which the Local’ Luyiatois are expressly angered from. 
ugveng + and pee subjects symbolise the unity of the Sinphe,of which 
they are organic’ and universal clev‘fents. 

It would be imposible within the limite of a work like this to describe 
all the subjects of even the Vicpyoy’? legislation. ‘Tike loctl Jawa nie, of 
course, exomsively local; but“the laws af Iraperifil character are m them 
selves ti nupierous, and often too technjcal, to be set forth in a, brief 
chronicle, Regarded broadly, they wit be found to fall into thyco 
~ lasses :—~ ° a ® 

Ist, @Ihe most important class—so far as tp daily lives of the 
inhabitants of Indi countries are ¢oncerned~is that gvhichgdeals with 
crin’ss and misdemeanours, and Wits the means by @hith they are to be 
prevented or punished. The grognds of this appreciation of Penal enact- 
ments, and Laws of Police and Piogedure, will be briefly stated presently. 

and. Almost equally vital in the affairs of a population chiefly Sccupied 
in agricultme are Laws connectetavith Rent, Revenue, and he" enue of 
land, * ot? s p 

3rd, The last maff group of enactments fncluges thse which iegulate 
Civil Prpctdline, Evidence, and all those relations gf life and property whith 
lie beyondfihe rMigiow@codes of the grtat religtous denominations. 

A few words mutt suffice to explain the natuwep&each class, and to 

9s 

* Vol. Ye pp. 2330. Vol. Ils p94. For Madias Regulyiona, Vol. PL, p, Ca. ‘ 

+ The Vigeroy can atill iasue Regulations for certgin backward tracts, scheduled in 
a special Ac* 3 2 
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characterise some of the Statutes by °which® each subject is regulated. 
Those who gre Pithout personaexperience of simple glates of socicty may 
not find it easy-to realise the degreeeto which the welfare of the people may 
become dependent gn penal law and the officials by wh8in it is adminjstered, 
When these latter are corrupt and ynscrupuloug’ persons, ‘capriciowsy 
applying an ungertain system, there ate only two alternatives ogen to the 
peopte. ezhe more submissive are reduced toea servifude which forbids all 
welfare or progress ; the less submissive adopt a sort of outlawry, and seek 
in anarchy an esgape from an almost intolerable oppi€ssion. As eoon as 
British power became at®aft consolidated @fintion was necessarily drawn 
to these evils. The penal system—gfch ae it was—belonged to the dead 
: ee * * . 
or dying ruleof Islaih ;°and some not{ce of its peculiar print al has been 
aheady recorded in c8nnegtion with tle reign of the orthosox Emperor 
Auangeeb, or Alamgir 1, (v. sup., Vol, I, p, 140). So eaily as the first 
administration of Cornwallis, Courts wpre established to e@dininister what 
~—though nomirflly the Muhamadan Pdhal Code—was already subjected to 
Western ideas, The rules of evidence were modified, the punishment pf 
dé@ath was put® under egulating limits, begbarous punishments were 
disallowed, principles af jeridital reform were gaunciated in the preambles 
to the laws, Som years latetya further step was taken, when a’ Regulation 
was issued comtaining a chedyle of miscellaheous offencés punishable at 
the M&gistrate’s distretion within fined limifitions. Finally, in 1840, an 
Act was passed giviify the Magistracy a "summary jurisdigtion in regaid to 
,trespasses on rd or housesswhich might*kg thought to threaten a breach 
of the peace, #The combined result @ fil these measures yray.to gradually 
raise crirginal taf’ to a standard som@what resemb#ng thi® of ciglisd®on ; 
while, at the sme time, the habits of tiie people were weaned érom club-law 
to litigation, and some remedy* was provided for eVeryday wrengs in the 
absence of a*formal Lay of Tort8. Barallel legislation attempted the 
reform of the Pdtice, the facilit@tiow of appeals, and the creation*of popular 
conffdlence in the Comts of First-instance. The Law Comntissiom of 1834 
foupdsin the Regulations a quafitity of evidence as to the wants of the 
cpuntry; and it was ultimately found possible to diaft a common code for 
“the whole land from Reshgwar to Cape Comotin. This was th® famous 
“Indian Renal gode” yhich, aftef twenty-six years of discussion, avas 
finally shaped by Sir®3arnes Peacock «id*became the law for all India soon 
after the abolition of the Company’s rule, « From whatever point we regard 
it the measure will appear equally useful. By accurate definitions and 
moderaté limitations of sentgace it guides, the Cauits fiehout binding their 
discretion? g’y skilful adaptation to eastein habits it wins the con- 
fidencéy of the people, while its scierfwic method agcomméids it as an 
instrugient of poptfar instrucéon. Nor are these use confined go British 
Pr8vinces ; for the Code, is not only adopted in the*trifinals of Native 
States but is also a class-Book in*many of their“Mthools. Finally, the 
Indian Penal Codcehas the great merit of permandhce: it is above all 
ethings desirable that the r@gulator of popular life shé@fid be @wtain and 
*fie& front needless euiation ; and this merit the Court possesses" perfec. 
tion, bafing been now in fore’ for more tifan thirty years withott requiring 
any org@aic change and, hardly any serioug interpretations “Phe Procedure 
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by which this body of law7is enioreéd has been sonrewhat less durable 
yet here also organjg change has been, toaa great extentavaided. Some 
changes of detail and somé rulings frotn local Benthes apart, the, conduct 
of pokce-enquities, and of criminal trials alike, has cantinued since 1862 
setre guided by the:same principles. 7 

If thin great and almost unqualified appiause is due gp criminal juris- 
prudence in modern thdia, the like can hardly be postulated for ghe land- 
laws which have been passed for various parts of the Empire by the supreme 
legislazure. The g}stems’ of the minor provjnces havg been subject t 
control by the local legislattrds 3 and the pritciplés which have already 
been mentioned as prevalent inthe adyninigtration ofJgnd and its revenues in 
the wide temitories of Bengal, Bombay, and Madhas, have not admitted of 
yely much lenislative change. Bu? there are sAill wider tracts, the North- 
West Provinces, the Central Provifice, Audh, and the Punjabt about 
500,000 square miiles, inhabited byfpver onc hundred millions of peoplé-for 
which legislative plans have been frmed and reformed mRny times during 
theehaf century that succeeded the establishment of the Supreme Legislow 
tive Councif Such change is, to he regretted, 


‘ 


even though it can be 
accourted for, The provisions affecting the land Ya@ie stereotyped in the 
original “ Presidencies” with a heroic confi@ence engendered of benevo- 
lence and want of knowledge, When Driftsh admintstiation, began 
to spread northwards, the minds ofthe guilers were becaining more cautious ; 
they gained a somse of therdifficulties inheregt in the subject, and were 
“sicklied o'er with the pale cast af thought" Some of these gmbarrassments 
have been naticgd in this and the Tolmer volume ; they invosveat cases and 
situdiong wherd'the Welfare of gragt communities was defendgnt on the 
decision of rulers bie Bas well-meaning, were nat always well-informed 5 
the best, pfebably, that could he then done4yas to make tentative Anagye- 
ments and avoid all that gguld?confpromise tho fullire, ‘As kpowledge 
extended ahd the tendency of measures was fevealed by expience, mistakes 
could b® cortagted, the public aspirations satisfied, the confidencg and 
concurrence Of the people gradually gained, If these thinggare at kit ina 
way of attainment, we need, not too deeply deplore the S}unders of the paw. 
It shoul be added that the reservation of powesy toe Legislative Council 
of India has not precluded that hody fom occasional interferere with the 
local affairs of the minor Presidendtes when large qheSlions affecting the 
viral communities haye been thonght to call for such action. Instances 
where the Cofncil of India has legislated for Bombay, Madras, or Bengal, on 
other than reseivedubjccts, arc dnfrequept ; Init enough of such cases have 
occurred to show that the principle4g well established. Thus,eyetween 1879 
and 1888 the havggbeen several*Acis pasy®d for the relief of indebted 
agricullumsts in, tre subject to the Gocinment o Bombay, alehongh 
the loc gouncif ha ewer to deal with the matter, so fir as statutory non- 
reservation went.* P gairm in Bengal, the “Tenancy Act” of 1885--Iniefy 
described in the account of Loid Ripon’s rule-—was pasted by the Governor- 
General #@Councipatter discussion extending Ver three yeais, wifhout anye 
objection or interference from the Government of Bergal.| Examples of 
* v, Acts of the Legislativg Council, xVIt, oft879, to XxIUL, 1886, 
tel vit of 1885." 
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this sort should be noted as indicating that thé general delegation of non- 
reserved subjgct%has by no meags extinguished the_pqivers of the supreme * 
legislature. 
‘Tit last of our clisses includes the question of Civjl Codification swch as 
gWas carried out in France unger ordinences begun by Louis’ XIV., ame 
termigating in the Code issuecgin 1810 By Napoleon I. To détermine how 
far such agtask could be profitably undertaken Sy the Government of British 
India much inquiry and discussion would be requjsite. An attempt in this 
rection was madg by Lord [ytton, and the regult may We seen in the’report 
of the Commission apfboifid by that goblefnan.* The general effect was 
that—given certain copdftions—a genegal Cifil Code for all India would be 
a good thing » but that, gn the condigions were fully ripe, the gxisting laws 
and piecedents could only b@ part digest@! so far as certain spécific matters 
werecorterned, The reply of the Se&etary of State to the letter forwarding 
this port was received within the followfhg year ; and it coeveyed sanction 
to the latter part'of the proposal, while Mserving opinion upon the general 
question of Codjfication.g This question, indeed, is still far from Mhafity 
A common body of law fora vast geoggaphigal aed supposes aesocial body 
with common fitateatadt canctsgn reais if Msolute unity does noe exist 
there must at lease be an evidnt tendency togunite ; and then’a common 
Code way accélerate the fprocesg of union. In the old French monarchy 
a traveller—according to Voltaire—lgad tg change his laws as often as he 
changed his post-horses. Nevertheless, a gtrong federat tie had begun, 
ever since the ggys of Richeléeu, to co) ngct she various Provinces of France, 
and there was“already a general readies to respect and fa@ove the Roman 
law ; yet even, $o'the work lasted iit a a hundi&d yeafs, Cogifieftich 
will be desirable and useful for British India when ty proces#s have been 
clegly Bbseived in active opefition; There must he a fusidh of races 
and a fusion of creedse When “Brith gower was first established 
by the grant af the Diwani® in®1765, the area of administfation was 
almost confined to Bengal awd Bihdr; and, even thar& thr®e great 
legal systems competed for acceptance in regard to civil jurisprudence, 
‘The impossibility g@:econciling the native laws with English principles was 
not, perhaps, at first Bcepged, “The British legislagure,” according to a 
competent eontenwporary, g‘instead of extgnding the laws of England gnto 
these remote, popufow®, and long-civilis€d countries, resolved to limit the ad- 
ministiation of English law.” Severale@tatutes empowered the rulers of 
Bengal 8 make laws on this principle ; and by 37 Geo III? Gap. t42, it 
was laid down as “essential t thesfuture Rrospeity of fe [country] that all 
Regulations @assed by the Governmen? affecting the rights, properties, or 
peisonseof the subjects sho@d be fonfied into a sees ode.” This 
projected Code was to “ preser¥e—as much as can posyibly, be dg@se—their 
institutions and laws to the people of Hindustan, ang atteygper fada with 
the mild spirit of the British Government.”| These @sPirations naturally 


. The qembers of the Commfssion were Mr Whitley Stokes, Sir Chas. Ymrner, and 
‘Mr. Justice West ; an@ the Report was sent to the Secretary of State on December 5, 
1879 Oe ‘ * 
+ “Tlmdustan” was-only ite Court idiom fo®Indiagand fad wo l@al meaning. 
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came to*nothing ; and fifteen, yearsdater Harrington agreed with Sir James 
Mackintosh that “ there was but one way of forming a Civil; Code—namely, 
that of gradually builling up the law in proprtion ag the facts*ariso which 
it is to regulate,” Ig the meantime thé Hindus and Muslims corainue to 
live un@er their respective systems, founded on the archfic view of refigion 
@ 8 divine and supréme authority fg the administration of man’s relations 
and affair? Nothing, more alien to Westera conception of Jaw cre be 
conceived, In European systems the proprietary possession, whether of 
land or of chattels, js usualy regarded as absolute and individual, chattel 
: : ’ +72. 

only differing from” land by ,«geitain accidental, attributes, As a lawyer 
equally experienced in both systems das observed, “ownership in England 
may be joint, but the presumptiors wilk be to Ye, contrary: it may 
be restrictedgbut only in special cirgurastances and vader special provisions. 
In India, on the contrary, joint owifrship is therule, and will be presumed 
until the contiary is proved.” Such, views of property throw great obstacles’ 
in the way of tra@sfer ; indeed, snl made without the const of a number 
of co-shareis are often voided: akin to this is the hindrance of private 
canGn& arising out of Pre-omptive right. If contigct be thus impeded yy 
Hindu and Kuhamadan fde&s, much gnore is Cogification opposed in the 
direction of succession, marrige, adoption, au man$eof the more familiar 
aspects and relagions of humgn life, Yet all @ieso, in addRion to limitation, 
mortgage, and easement, have been madesthe subject, of special statutes 
of the Indian legislature, avowedly gnten%ied to form sogmayy chapters of a 
future Civil Code ;*but in all of tagm the necessities of the case have involved 
limitations of operation which a iy (fdr the prosenfyof no wider ° 
pplication than ould attach to a Brith Sh statute declared tg ge offly binding 
Sdciang Atheisgs, and’gipsies. M2 promising, perhaps, arg th@attempts 
that have bédn madgpto digest the local, laws applicable to particular 
provinces, ©The Punjab Laws Act—ly. of 1872—may,be taken asa fir 
illustration of this class of lave th8ugh here, loo,@exception, has had to be 
made of twelve main branches of domestit affirs. ry ° 

We nfist ufeeoforo conclude with the CerAmissioners that “in tho sense 
of a general assemblage of all the laws of a community no attempt has yet 
been made, in India (o satisfy the conéeption of a Cado¥¢ The time for itt 
realisatioN has evidently not arrived,” When the§presthit social effervescence 
shallhave subsided, and the newly-constituted Cauncils Pave h&d time to 
grow into a national representation, use may be made*of all the enquiries, 
discussions, and experiments whic& alone have been hitherto possible. To 
cite once moré the able and ¢loquent language of the report :~ 

“The experiencBof the World, ghe decay of Superstitions, enable us now 
to go back wigh comparative intell&ugl freedom to really fir& principles, 
In pursuing this coy we come*upon sprigs of thought and®action 
co t@ Hffidu, Musalman, and Cfiristifin, At these wo should 
pause aid apprapriatg.all that they gan yicld te us; employ tho results 
with frugal skill ; fig ee thus established the base-line and some of 
the principal poingg of our system, leave the «flevelbfinents of details to 
time, to tg sure germination of sound thonghts, and to the action of the & 
Courts engl checked in any tendency, lo aberPition by the con- 
straining influence of great anc conspicuous langl-marks,” 

2B 
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When vulers and people shall be runited, a Code will be Born on 
Indian soil, as,if fy natural process. Meanwhile we cannot do better 
than medit&te upon those finewords of Edmynd eBerke :— 
“Government is a” practical thing, made for the happiness of mankind, 
and fiot to furnish & spectacle of uniformity for the gratification of vfsionary 
» politicians.” ® en : oes 
[Aee Reporfof Commissfon, 1879. Also Chap. on Law, bf Sir J, F. 
Stephen? in Hunter’s “Life of,Mayo.” Thé author is much indebted to 
dhe kindness of Mr S, Harvey James, Secretayy in Leg, Dep, for other 
materials.] ° 


It will be well to take a hasty glarfte a the trend of Indian legislation 
down to the end of difecentury, < 


The above note was Witten in 1841, 

a Dufing the ensuing decade no Very important organic changes have 
takén place in the law of the Indian impire ; nor has any overt step beeng 
taken in the direction of codification, St is indeed understood that a law of 

oe has beep drafted, but the difference of opinion which presaits pn 
the subject has prevented its enacfnent ;, mearfvhile the papple seem to 
manage with the aigf the magistrates’ coufts to obtain redressefor the 
petty trespasses,retc., which®¥n other countrjes might be referred to the 
arbitrament of civil courts, The tendency of legislation “has in the main 
shown itself in améndment and imterpygtation The chief changes in the 
excellent Penal Code of 160 have been a Stricter defnition of seditious 

* offences agaist the State, and an attenfbs to determine the age at which 
Hindu merrfaggs may be consummated, a 

In royard, to civil law, however, tiggre has been@omefhat moge ‘ihiova- 
tion. The original attempt at the relief of insglvent debtors in the 
Deccaif has been mentioned ifi the text ; but it must be remembered that 
the peculiar conditions ¢pf the Détcare renglered the policy less difficult 
thay it would” be in other fiart® of India; the southern mGney-lenders 
being usually’ foreigners, oparating at a distance and pifot particularly 
anxiolis to undertake the responsibility of land holding in remote regions, 
dn the Punjab, bOwever, to which che principle has since been extended, 
fears might not untfhsoyably have been entertaingd that this “safeguard 
would noslongey exist ; efor the money-lender in that neighbourhood, lives 
in the village, atid ® often very anxfous to become a Zeminddr. So far, 
however, as present information goes, hese fears do not appear to have 
heen justified ; and the land of a solvent agriculturist is stillvalid security, 
whatever, check may hav beep put op extravagaiie borrowing. It has 
now, more@ver, become a recogniseff principle of Indian jurisprudence 
not twregard contracts of Mis kind aSftonclusive aA ok Ifkt to go behind 


the bond and enquire mto fhe nature of the origit#\l obligatign and the 
% z A : Tastes } ae, 1 

subsequent transactionspin, the v of liquidation. For furppe® details 
the student may consult the Parliamentary -Staffments of Moral and 


Material Progress #ier the decade. . 
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SINCE the @resent work was undegta%en a number of more or'less important 
publications have appened, showing the increased interest takes in the 
suibject, and throwing upon it a yariety of fresh lights. 9 

Mr Romesi? Chunder Dut's Ancient India" is t&o first of what 
promises to be a useful series" As explained by the Editor, Mr John 
AAnf, it will be the object of these monograph® to conect the tende&cy 
of specialifts to confin Reis attemion, in wokjng ihe field of Indian 
histor}, to, “special périocs or paiticular greas.” “In gil such works he 
finds “a univewsal want of balance ; the writer insonatbty, but inevitably 
brings to the front the epoch [which] H& has studied in detail, *or the 
district wheie his experience ‘as Been gained.” Tie avowed object 
therefore of this*seies will Ly," to correct*this tendencye by assigning 
each epoch to a writer who hus wiqic it a subject of spcwial research.” 
‘The qubject® «Mady gnnounced are? “Ancient India” <the volume now 
undar n@ice) ; “The Aanammadas” or the Ilistory of Iindustay (includ. 
ing Bengal)? by J. Te Rees, CLI; “The Mahrattas,” or thes History 
of the Detcan, by the Ion K, TiwTelang, C1 3 “The Dravididhs,” 
or tha History of the Pauinstla Propey, by® the Editor; and, finally, 
“The Byitish Power in India” from 1800 to the present time, by ¥. S, 
Cotton, the ac@mplished Iditor of “ ‘rc’ Academy,” and biographer of 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, Mr Dutt’s work teats,of ‘The history’ gf 
the iy ners rather of*the noithern regions—fyom Yhe uncertain date 
af the first Aryan ihvasions (here assumed Xs, 2000 WC.) dawn to the 
apprwach of the Muslim Conquest’, Dividing this long, but obsctre, subject 
into five epochs, the author treats of cach epoch respectively in four 
separate chapters ; and his study will be found to embrace muctt interesting 
information on manyers, bélief, and practices, from the standpSint of a 
patriotic Hinda, ee. Pome Tie . 

Mx Adamig complaint against thevspecialisig is hardly appltentlg to Sir 
W, Tunter’s encyclfiedic woik which, afigy some ternative appenynces, 
jas How @xen » degnite form, Originally an article in the “ Britannits,” 
then exp@ided Anto Nol. VI. of the ‘Imperia Gazetteer,’ it bas had the 
renefit of frequent royision‘hnd of collaboration by many experts of various 





* “pacts of India History,” London, 1893, 
t  The'Indian Empite: its Peoples, History, gnd Prods,” By Sig William 
Wilson Tlunttr, K.C.S.1, ete, ete, 2893 
887 
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‘sinds, whose assistange is duly acknowle€@ged, Ihe present edition has but 
ane serious hJem@sh: it has become too vast and heavy in bulk to be ysed 
with convenience, congisting of m@re than 856 pate$ presenting a com. 
alete gaforama of fhe entire dependency from every point of viey, and 
drought down to the very latest date. The story @#id, the statistics hav. 
seen alike modeynised ; the histry of 1eligion in India has been rg-written } 
the r@venues of the Muslim fmperois have seen ro@examined under the 
light thrown on them by recent studies of the coins and metric standards of 
their times, There ® also a geneial history, com&nencisg with the garliest 
authentic records—-whéch*r@eive more crite! treatment here than in Mr 
Dutt’s volume—and endmg with the adfainisération of Lord Lansdowne. A 
book so full of instffcfion desetves “espectful attention, and will 1apay 
contirftal reference, both of which, Hovgever, might have bi more fully 
“gommantded if it could have been cutén two, The student of history might 
then*have found occupation in the firg fifteen chapters, while a second 
volume would hfe furnished all te 4 information to the journalist and 
{ the member of Parliament. ee 

"The numisnfitic an metric records of thp gast have regeived full: 
consideration from Mes L. Poole th sephrag works.* The result is to 
lead to a higher egimate thangpat taken by the present writer, go far as the 
revenues of the Mughal ¢Empize are concerifed. In reg@d to what has 
been s6metimes termed the rn) revenue, ethat derived from customs, 
fines, escheats, Jbtnefolences, etc, Mr P8ole qdmits uncgrtainty, Even in 
eregaid to na bebe he $ppears to skr%nk from endorsing the extreme 
calculations # the late Edward bs aod No “Turkish Ruler of India” 
could ever hav@ Bad the financial skill to extort a nermaiffit Tansey nee 
of eighty mill¥ins of pounds sterling fr&@h the parts of the ouptrySncRided 
in the Mughal Empize in the pegiod ofits widest exter, ‘The migconception 
aries, appaiemttly, fem thg readiness*of Ryropean visitors of those days to 
believe in the rehes of a counéy which produ@ed Peacock-thrones and ‘Tj 
Mah{Js, They were thus disposed to accept*estimated maxigum gent-rolls 
as if they were budgeted accouMs based on actual aveifges of receipt, 
Noreover, Mr Poole gets some of thege extravagant estimates by réndering 
French statement8 agit the wiiters used the Yvre puisis, whegeas they 
referred to, the lpre toug%ois, whicR was only about three-fouiths of the 
former. It is of ¢hedeepest importanc® to icmember that India is®and 
always has been, an extremely poor countyy, and that the constant difficulty 
of its governors—one by no means destfoyed hy modern deylopments—is 
to introdice and maintain Occidental adminisyationegit of the resources 
supplied ly gn Oniental income, ® —g® 

Tha commencement of tyese med@m developmepts 1eceics important 
and igteresting rec@rd fram tke labours of Sir Georgio Assisted 

e ° 


7 e 

* “Catalogue of Indian*Cotns in the British Museunmg 189%“ Aurangzeb," 
“Rulers of India,” by RE Poole, ete, 1893. . e 

[Mr Poole has also contribyged, on the subject of Mughal aevenuey to Sir, W, 
Belypter's trork M 
etignter's ork.) 

T Ropgrt on the Old Recogds of the Indja Office,” 1891. «Tg Register of 
Lettgs, ete,, 1609-1619," 189¢ 
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by Mr William Foster, the‘hble and &ccomplished sta¥stician of the Indian 
Office has put togejhey two most valuable gollections of c&rly pfficial papers 
beating upon the establishfnent of the*East India Gompany; with {hat of its 
trades out of which such mighty consequences were to spring. . 
me That the East In@a Company contemplated a territorial Empire fom, 
the firsteis the thesis of a remaiRable bog that has hgen already, cited, 
the work of an auth@r whose originality of thought is as uncouljed as his 
clearness of exposition is attractive* Sir Alfred Lyall shows how the. 
unflirthing iivalryof the Dutch almost expelled the wld British Compaty 
of Sir G, Birdwood’s record’; haw the lath by degrees regained their 
position in the last quarter of the sevgntegnth centiy,; aud how the gradual 
collapse ofgthe Mughal Empire lefg the country, without a valid Central 
Government’ as a hunting-groukd for adv@atuers, The decay of thg 
Dutch and the colonising ambition &f the French are then shown ; whide 
the masterly treatise of Captain Mahan, U.S.N,, is cited for its illusttation 
of the difficulties which besct thetFiench in competing Sr India with the 
gnwitime superiority of Great Britain.| In all ths there js thuch thatteg 
student ought to pondow Whgther the giadual gcquisition of political sway 
in Bangal and the Carnat® was the result of a @agiborate purpose enter- 
tained by" tho, founders of, the British C@npany is aedifferent question: 
The view taken in the present work is tye mofe usual oife, that political 
sway came, almost acciddntally, as 40 the son of Jfish, It is true that, 
the Company had written song strongly on ghe subject of subordinaing 
trade to Empire towards a ee of the reign of Jagfies Il. Sir G 
Birdwood ig wal] aware of this, antl Sas the first to draw fitantion to the 
Nt@r's.g But the movement was gremature, and was proSablygiue to the 
enthusiasm sof ono man—Sir Josiah Child—misplaced and disastrous in 
immediate consequences. For more thaf half a century after the fajlure 
of Child’s effort the Engligh Comp&ny maintagned ith ino! fensiye attitude 
and minckd their immediate business, eAs®ir George disityctly, and jndecd 
emphagcally? goints out, “the East Indja,Company never suffered ldsclf to 
he delyded with the iden that ‘Trade follows the Mlag?; while the*Figneh 
have over and over agaip cdemonstyated for our pdMigation [that] it dees 
not.” %& was only when trade could not othegvisc§lake root that the flag 
wag raised to protect it; that {fhe Factories geow int Presidencies, and 
that the Market became an Empire? Sir Alfred’s bi®ght and very pleasant 
volume ends with an expressity of carnest but moderate expectation. 
“Whatever,* he observes, ¥ may be the eventual advantage to England from 
her possession of India, ait sees alregdy plain that the effect upon the 
general progress of the human f@mily must be very greal.”» 

The volfimes ofthe “Ruler#"of* India ® series which have e@ppeared 
lately ree all of ie Nature of carefil and isstruative ‘honographs, eA ort 


* siv"A, c* Lya®® “The rise of "British Dominion in India.” (Murray's 
“University Extensio® Manuals”), 1893. oe 

t “Tye Influetee of Sea-power upon History," 1D, , e 

+" Earedinge,” by Loud Hardinge; “Amangzeb,” by S. &, Poole; Marquis of 
TIastings,"sby Major Ross, of Blademsburg, By use courtesy of the Univewsity Press, 
have been ongbled towee advancé gheets of Trotter's Auckland.” 
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of supplemental volume has been aided whith admits, if it does not 
demand, a roid detailed mentjon.* As has beqy ghown in the text, 
Thomasog was ‘not the*oiginator of the “joint*espongibility,” or village- 
seltleneents in Upper India ; but that system owed: both good and awil to 
ghe determination and convictiongvith whieh he caiticel ittinto effe’ct, "Thowee 
was pyeat. good gn the policy gvhich tined vague communal tights into 
definite angl valuable property ; but there was & germ®of evil in an assess- 
ment of State-dues on that property which was not to vary for thirty years 
whatever deterioraof the asgets might undeigo, and whfth was likely*to be 
incicased at the end of hat fletiod. Rather fhan lose their place upon the 
land, the: peasant-propyigfors would mage us@ of the newly-acquired value 
of theiy estatas to bo1gw money in Tad years on that securiy whenever 
they might be at a loss for th® means of ®aying the Government demand. 
Grushed *by heavy interest and too®often bad economists, they seldom 
cleardd off these,encumbiances ; and fey as often lost ¢heir rights by 
foreclosure as they might if they had Wen sold up as defaulters by the 
Seage officials, ‘The old lgndholde:s—often usurpers, perhaps—wete, is hy, 
case, men of mote substdyce ; and itwas g sorices question, shough not 
within the scope of Se®R, ‘Temple’s Memoir, &hether the making of the 
settlement ditect wah the peassets was not as kad for the ggmrunities as 
it wag cgutainly hard upon the Tajukkdar. 

Such, then, are, thg principal contwbutigns to fhe history of India which 
there was not opportunity to describe in the ody of the present work ; and 
they may, one all, be commended ry tht notice of students anxious for 
a moic thanesuferficial acquaintance Wulf a hianch of histaw which is full 
of romancgand ‘hich ought to have a pgculia: inter@st forgcitizeny dr@he 
British Empire, 


“ JRmes Phomasgn,” by Sh Richagd Temple, M.P,, 1893, 
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Tandula, Maha, Brmese gen ‘: 74; 
his first repulse ( 4) 18: "35 
killed at Donabew, CO a e 


At cont 3 pe 


Bareilly, house-tax oppos@l with rigt , 


and, blogdshed (1810}@29, 22, + 


"Bayley Mr Suite wort, toayporary 
administration, we: Sir edteuart 
reorg Mises ypcfenanted service, 
31@ 9 


wetdon, Sir Ceti] gleieutenant-Governor 
gon ral, 355.° ee 
engal Tenartcy Bill, deba on, 325, 
926, 336, 337. R al 5 
Bentinck, Lord W., appoinge*Governor- 
General, 98; unpopftlarity of his 
retrenchment, 10#107 ; troubl@ on 
the gorth-cast frontier, 1q%; 
polinicalgsuccess, 119 113 ; grenerqus 
Policy towards gu@h, 116; Haid@ 
yabad, 114; temporary sequdration 
of Mysore, rz ‘phioorgeunnexcl, 118 5 
abolition of Bittee, 119, £20; and of 


Tinggostd oo,een ; improved position, 
and progpect@of native officials, r2r,. 


122; gettlement of land, North*West 
Prdvirkes, 163-125 5 

#6; educatiof, the is 
influen& of Macaulay, 1%) rghires 
CMgrch 1835),q28. e 

Berdrgy, Bhonsl. é 

Bhopald oMBrapa d nasty of, in Bers’, 
rélations with the B 

9, 30; headed bp 
pees sway at N; pum 30, attacks 
enkins, ghe Britesh Resident (Nov. 
26, 18£7), 39 5 arresty|, 49; escapes, 
$0; @arboured temporarily at ‘Asir- 
garth, $1; his endfs3. 

Bhurtpwr, rebellion of Durjan Sil, 
79 ff; Phefleged by Metgalfe aul 
Combernture, 81-86 ; stormed,*36, 

Bhutan, Bead sends Eden on myissto 
2543; war ensues, 255. . 

Bomban, Government 'record# buried at 
Pdona (1878), 31 og 

Broagfoot, 9 ; command¢sappersounder 
Sale, 13456; opposes proposed 
negotipsrons at Jal4QU2d, and com- 
pletes dgfetices, 1589 seat to’ Tenas- 
yrim, 3 in Sanstorred tg ae 
agency, 070} his pagific prurssywi 
SYD 725 warnin/) of Spevonching 


© Burma, fir: 


wang fe 


finafttial reforfise, 
guage question,» 


eINDEX 


e te, Tom, L745 killed at Firozshéh, 
175. 

Budget, scandatgu&( 1880), 307-300. @ 
war gebruary 1824), 715 
costly ‘and ineffective management, 

ju Amhe 4 Dalhiousies Phage 

QProsperity Jin "1865, 2645 truauies 

some” and fruitless’ négotiaton with 

_ King Thebaw,?324; warein 1885, 

+ 329; annexation, 2, Dufferin ; pacift- 

cation rogpeds, 309, 3459 on. 

Burneg @\., first appegrance as a political 

officer, 109; his advice as to Sindh, 
T10# favourable to Dost, 140; his 
fll correspondence not published till 

. #59. 1@r ; retalled, 142. @ negotiates 

i SindW and goes on to XAbul, 147 ; 
© murdered, 154, 


a . e 


« 
CABUL, % Kabul 
Caleutta, goes ahead of India Oy 
raunjcipatityy founded by eardinge, 
© 191; ggatuitous opposition to yord 
Ripon, 322, e 
Campbell, General Sir Ag 72 ; advances 
on Ava, & 
. Carppbelh olin (Lord Clyde), com- 
rinds left at Cbg 208 ; Com- 
mgrelerin-chief, 23 je Tescues non- 
pitas at Lucknow, 231; under- 
@ Fikes rprowety of Ay 743. 
Campbelt, yr Georgy Licata tant 
Governor of Yengal his gfforte for 
epemploymegt é eduent@td | natives, 
4 . 


$ - 8 
@Cangls, the Ganges Canal initiggeda 
. Eeringe, 188% others, ae ”: 
Cannin; G.,_ his Views qs ap the 
Compiny's Charter, 7.@ . 
Canning, Lord, his speech on appoint- 


jtish up to 1817,@_ ment as Governor-General (August 
PR Sahib, who. 


1855), 2@1; first Viceroy ofgIndia, 
@ 237; army refofms, 243, 244 ; Retires, 
3 : 


@apfives, in Afghanistan, rescued, 6f 

Carnatic, Nawdbship abolished by 

Dalhousie, 210, 

Cavagnari,*Sir L, N., etiBy to Kabul, 

298; kigtd by"emutinous troops 
s 


« 
Patkinpore, occupged by rautineers in 
* erests of Nag4, 227} massacres, 
sd. 5 recoverell Wavelogt} 2295 

*, ‘Windham at, gol oo. 


\\Census, general, z 
Sentral Profinces, dand Jaws ‘amended, 
337. var’ a 
‘Chamberlain, Sir N., sent td” Ambala 
Elgin, 251 ; makes over chiyyto 
Svock by season &f sever wound, 
* 4d. ;"approaching vsit announced to 


INDEX 


ster Al, 293; mission wrned Bhcle 
* from Ali Mihi ot ae 
hatr Sinh and, Phew Sigh (his son), , 
rebel (1848), »% Gough.” - 

Chyna, converition with, 7. Thibet, | 4 
yen ral, trouble in, rt igh expedigion, 
oom 3550 + ‘ ene 

Sen es George, agent: in Punjab, 





West Provinges, 170; Governors of 
aeenbaye and golicy @ regard to 
atdra, 204. + ee” 

Combermere, Lord, 81-87, . 
Commissions, for trial of Mallftr eh, 
273; famine, 309; Deccan agwcul. 

turists, Qt + education, 383. 4 
Company, ©, i position in*1813, as to 
sovereignty, trade, and missions, 2) 
3} petition for renewal of cher, 
4; Castleréagh’s proposed measure, 
; debatés and evidence, 5-10 ; accepf 
WMristerial compromise, 10; charter 
renewgl (1833), 1276, dost ghre ter 
arr; “E, 1. Company abolished, 


6. @ 
Congi ess, mvement begung33!- 
Connemara, Governor of Mactras, 332, 
Cotton, Mr J. S., on Macl&nzie's gland @ 
revenue syste 60, ‘ 
Cotton, Sir iMoughby, coMmgands 
en| column for invasipn, of 
Afghanigttg 46 ; crossesgthe Indu 
as ariives at Quetan, sth 148, 
ufts, Supreme, ame 
County®Courts, 2g. 
Cuttuch® troubles yi, 2, 


. 


Davia exfidiion against (3974), 27, 


7 FY 

Dalhousie, Earl (and Marquess) of, 
Governor-General, carries on policy 
of his predecessor, 1934 penetrates 
Puffjab problem 197; annexe 
Rypijab, 200; his eschents, 202-206 ; 
*high character, 206; Burmes® war 
“and‘annexation, 207 ; annexes Qudh, 
209 ; administration, 210-214 ; edyca- 
tioh and Pedic works, 215 ; financial 

* silecess, 2d. 5 tary f\ecommenda- 
tions, 215, @18, 219 ; retires, 228... um 
"Deccan, digturbancel, in (1824-183 9)" 
77; gelief of agrfulturists by%in- 
solvemcy lays, 311, 923. , 

DeoMtrMizatjon offf’inance, v, Mayo! 
Delhi, Grenglnot wAtiny concentrate 
and jffoken ate 229% king o 
captured, 1d; king tried and sen- 
te: ed? to tratsportation, 237 ; trans- 
d to Punjab Government, 241 

%, gmperift assemblage ate303, 
34-7 ~ : 


1$7 j gLieutonantGavernc®, North- - 


e 


308, 


od o 

Dost Muhemad, Amit OKabul, 1353 
hggotlations sich, Auckland, 141; 
ot a jaonatch, £43 ;his character, 
ad and position (1838), 14¢ 5 vaiul 
endeivourg oppose Keang’s ad, 
vance, 160/’ surrenders, and is sen. 
0 Calcy/n, 12 ;s liberated, andt 
alkfive retur? to KAbuly 163 ; 
makes “eaties with British Goyern- 


* Mmen@saaio, 222; death, 249; con- 
seqy4h 


thees of death, 283. + rc 
Dufferép, Earl o? @darquess of Dufferia 
end AV "his past services, 325 5 
Bengal Zand question ripe for his 
@ disposal," goes to Punjab and, 
meets Anir, 326; Gnnexes Burma, 
330'h his tact and vigour in regard te. 
Afghanistdn, 333. 4 = fs 
Dufferin, Lady, open fund foy medical 
peee tense ladty B35. , 
ryan SAl, usw pin, ent of Bhuits 
pit 79466 BeBe of a 
Dwarla Nath T: ‘ugh ¢, carries on scheme 
of RaM® Mohun Rai, 186; dies in 
England, in : 


e 


4 
° 
Rpucagon, “Tordinge’s séemtution, 
® 185, 186; dc\elepment, 284. 'n 
Edwa@les, Il, B. (ir), acts against 
Muddj, 195; m-kes treaties witht 
Amir of Kabul (1855,~,1857), 210, 


» 2225 enquiry by,tx°o Wahhdbi plots, 
gamated Pith - 


251. a 
Elgm, Enrl of, Viceroy, 748, gete 
Gut for™ Upper Proving, 19) 
Durbags at? Benafes, Agra, “And 
Agnbath, 2.49, 280 reetds Chamberlain 
eto" Ambila, 2513 flies suddenly at 
harmadla, i; his gon [comes 
‘iceroy in successien (0 Lad Jans” 
downe, 350 jmretires, succeeded py 
Lord Cug%n, 90... : 
Ellenbetpugls Lod, Governor-Gendhl, 
160 ; renches Cattefitta, rox; cautious 
beginnings, gon doubts of Nott and 
Efigland, #3 final ordef3, id; 
splendid recepti¢h of returning armies, 
163 ; annexes Sindh, ‘166; policy in 
f Gwaliag, 167 ; recalled, 1d. } Teproves 
Canhing, and retires fromthe Cabinet, 


1359234. 7 
ligt Sir Charlgg, famine repét, 309. 
i& R. queils revolt at THgaw 
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a 228. ry 
f ElphirttoRe, Ton. M., Resident at Gourt 


of Peshiuya, 4 ill effects of associat- 
ing Malcofinin his work@34, 353 
attacked by T8shwa, $7 ;sorder_re-¢ 
stored at Pogna, 3%; Raised by 
Cayaingy, 40 y settles the ee 
counties 47, 38; quarrels bi}veen 


394 


eigen iatee Supreme Cours 93, 

1 943 Elphinstongretifes, 94. 

‘English, Tngdige tnd sciencs begh® to 
make yay, 286¢ 

ach loss by, firg iopenewice of 

Gare) 282; corresp%oding vise of 

ndian exports, #7. i 


, Pamines, “Orissa, 263; Beh aif, 


281; general droughgand desBaction’ 
(1877, 1878), 310@ Baa wg of, 


355. 

Fane, Sir H., Commandersinthie(1838), 
1454 requires force ‘Aighanistat 
to be of suffftient strenfth, a ; ac- 

mp es the forog down the*indus, 
Wregecdg 4, command by 
oe ia, 
wunance, ‘embarrfseent after suppres- 
sion of revolp(1859), 239; how dealt 
with by Canning,and Wison, 240 ; 
and by Mr Laing, 2453 ghronic 
difficulties, 276. a) 
Riporald Sir S. "Goyer of Bomkay, 


Forest Beparimerft, foundeds*by Cm. 
ning, 2474 266. 


. 
' Frontier tribes reed Lansdowne? 


347- 
Fuller case, Lyttgada aifeed ae 
309, 310. 


aANDEX 


oGrfnt- Duff Sir M., 
8. George, 317. 

Grenville, | de is, great speech ve 
Company's Charggr, 9, 10. 

Guléb Binh, R&jput Chief of Jamgnu, 
1Z0 ; opposes a Government, #1, @ 
warns Broadfoot 


' of ap reset 
qi 173. P 


Gurkhas, ¢their ofgin and character, 
12-14; hostile procgedings in 1814, 
T4, 155 wiiant gesistance, 16-48; 
submjseion of, 19, 7g 

Gyalior, taken by Rose, 235; fort 

Pestova to Sindia, 330. 


Governor of Fort 


i) 
sameass General Sir H® (Viscount 
Hardinge), Governor-General, 169; 
nereases forces at Maerut and Am- 
bdla, 1715 disparages native troops 
eafter Firozshth, 1753 his COUT iy 
*Sobraon, ei lenience in udh, 
e@t%, &8rf Wellington’s offnion of, 
188; miWary and other reforms, 19- 
I9l; : retires, 192; v% Canal@, Postal 
reform, Pailways, "Teleg@aphs. 
© Hastings, Marquess of, 7. Moira. 
eet as, botpbardmeng of, 22. 
Havelogk, +H., General phis services in 
Buma, and narrative céwar, 76; his 
@ Wolvon the invasion fe 
156 ; diwinguished in W® Persian way, 
7 de takes@cMimandeat Allak 


257), 228; advances ong Buc ni 
Gale yay, Mathdr Roya tried gr With Gutrtm, Mo, 230; e's dhe 
dl via ple. ier pr n Colonel @ 9 Commander-in-chiat at the Re sidengy 
on er Cia ) Surveys a 188° opened r 58 1857), 230; dieg(2s 
18.9 a A! Herdt, dager to, from Persie sup@orted 
Grand, W. € projects in regards te by Russia, 140; the siegt raised, 1445 
i gina it, 1, Te capture in 1886 leads to’ war with 
“Ht taken” by Kong 149} ae 4° Persia, 222. 
inded by Palmer, #59 ie mirrendered, pea stations, acquisitions after wa® with 


Bo; recaptured | and “denflished, 


162, 
Gokala, Bapt, Mariage 


© Nepdl, 21. 
Hobet, Lord, Governor of Fot * 


eral, om- George, 24%, 282, 
mand® Peshwa's army (18673, 333 Ho Ie®e States of, ruled by Tulsi Bai, 
gallant repulse off at Kirki, 38 5 x harbguring of Pings, a4; the 
guards his master’s "fight, 1; Idiled minoiity vershaloiee by Amir 
at Ashta Klein, a rgideration of 


Gough, 
Gough), mfftinous conduct of Madras 
troops brdered to jain, in Magras, 
"109 ;"comes to command 4n_ India, 
I 34 encounters of Hah wiset 
174; fights battle of Firozshah? 178 ; 
and Sobratn, are not sen 
Britisho trqops {itd 196 ; 
i sagieeyein attles on “he Chentb, 
68 + 1993 vigtory 2 ateGujards, 200, 
Grant,SiaJ. P., his befaviotr t@ards 
Sir/. Malcolm, 107 102, 7% 


“tha ‘al Hugh Mion 


“a 41} ™ Malcolm, « 


NCOME-TAX, ofcneg by, © rd 
v Northbrook Ss w hj 
Mdia, ancient, woeks on, 371-3743 


Indian law, "364-3; 3706 ae em 
ployment of natives undér Lord 


in, 350-1. 
Infanttyde, female, Harding begins 


actign against, 1&3. * 
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Jarrur, Réjputy state of, past story, 
23; alliance Bus i by Governor: 
eneral, 29; hold} Inck,.34; joins 
other States in tygaty with’ British 


Geyernment, 53. “ 
deMithad, held by Hp (Nov. 1841,t0 
ve ashpett 1842), 157, 162. : 


JBdnsi, Fevolt of Rénj, 228; taken iF 
Rose, 233; effects ‘of fall o& Sir C. 
Campbell's plans, 234. 

Jowéhir Sink, Sikh-Siddrein power at 
Lahore, 171; killed (Sept. 2 3845), 


173 " \ 
Justice, reforms under Lord Ha3tings, 
63-65. 


KAnut, early state of, 138, 139; 
Russian offices at, 141; Shah Shiga 
restored at, 150; disturbance at, f54 ; 

ap fet-place destroyed by Nott, 163; , 
aa ian mission to, 292; Cavagnarh 
arrives at, 298; RobnrtS at,, 309 ;, 
Dyrand's mission to, 348. 
Kalifga, filure and death oP Gillespie 


7 


+805 


field against rebels, 1977 Chief Com- 
misgioner of Pithjah, 206; makes the 
pi@vinceaa place of arms(1857), 229; 
succeeded Sy Momgomery 241} 
sent out as Viceroy, 252 ; “changed 
views on anny .ation, 256 ; sua se tone 
no) int, 257 ¥_views on tend laws, 260~ 
2637 "clras/_ter of aCministrations266, 
267. G Z o% 
Lefislatiy, Council, established (1834), 
127 ;Ceformed, arr, 241 5 v Appen- 
dix Ila; _powg:s catended, 345. 
Lepfusy, Coirmission on, 346. 
Low, Generfil, Resident at Lucknow, 
116; his Quifage in succession dis- 
pute gh Luéknow, 136,°137. 0 
Lushington, Mr S, R., Governor of 
Fort S. Geof ge, &. xe 
Lytton, Lord (Earl of}, succeeds Cord 
Northbrook, 28373 receives Amir’s 
envoy stemnly, 297; helds Imperial 
assemblage 304 ,, v7, ° Afghanistdn,' 
Budgat, Press, Sehtutory civilians ; 
characte ohis rule, 31-4, 





* ca) 


at, 16, nq ey 
Kandahar, Shdh Shujé arrives and is Alaskuraty THOMAS, “his influefe on 


enthroned at, 148; held? by Nott, 
152-159; held, By General, Stewart, 
300; heleagpered by Ayub Kbin, 
3or ; ceded, 392. ‘em 

Kashmir, cede Gulab Sinh,t77. 

*Kepte, General J. (Lard), eonmands 
Afgadng expedition, 146;  renclfts 

+ Kandahdt) 148; tayes Ghazni, 119% 
refires fyith d peemige, 151. 

Keltt, “Ithgn of, assists advance, of 
Afgha’l expedition, but doubts, 148%, 
storraed, ft; lost and req{ptured, 
152 oo” 

Khonds, # Moira. 


a» Jndianec: 


uca@$n, 126; begins re 
form of crimin& Inv, 127. 
Mackerfie, Holt,* on ®commission to 
enqu®e int8 Jandsystem, North- 
West Provinces, 60; fis agheme just, 
o but too elaborate, A , 
Mucnaghten, Sir Williem, ®ppointed 
ottrnor-General’s agent wih ght 
jd, 144; injudicidas rileasures, 
T5L; appointe “to “Bombay, 133; 
byFAkcbar Khém, 156, 


slag 
Vdrpherion, Major S, &, 7 Merim 


Madgock, T. H. (Sir Teybart), "Resi- 
tie at ludeomatel H epytye 


Kols, aboriginal population, go intos 4 Governor of Bengal, 179, 


rebelfion, 11173 thejr successful paci- Gl 
fication, 112. 


o 
Lainc, Mr S., Finance Minister, 241, 
246, 248, 2 .o 
Lal Sinh, PF Seaitgan stétesman at 


Lahore, 171; @dimant) invading 


M'Gaskill, GAleat} takes Tstalif, 164% 
killed 4% Mei, 174. 4 

Madras, v"Munfo. © 4 

Méfi, frecholdsasbfcalled, Reg. 1 of 
1828 concerning, 9h ° 

Maine, H. S. (Sir Tfemy), Legislative 
Member, 253, 266, z 
liwany, ‘eneral Burrows Ateated by 


army (18453) 174%, forms camp at es {fAyub Khén, 3or. 
Firozshdhtand fights at Mudki, ide *Nplakband, campaign in, 536-7. . ° 
tried and deporte iat 7, & Malegiin Sir J., chpracter as a dlploma- 





ansdon he, assomes oftite, 338 ; retires, 
34y. . re) : 
Lawrenth, 32. Or Ehry) assistant to,e! 
Clerk, 160 ; resident at Pahore, 177 3, 
his “Efsays,"-079, 201 ; goes home’ 
with Hardinge, 201 ; Chief Commis- 
sitter at Lucknow, 227 ; death, td, 
LawrencefaJ. (Lord Lawrence), Gom- 
missioner of Jalandhar, 178 ; tags the * 


, 


tist, 30, $1; deluded by the POshwya,” 
343 congerts to negotinte for sur- 
rend&, 51; ‘irrangements accepted, 
but not apgpyoved by Governor- 
General, fa. ; lays siege to irgarh, 
§1-53 5 adnits apitulattiong and as- 
sumes ‘ge eof administration “of 
MAle™, 535 GGyernor of Borebay, 95, 
TOI ;, Cxputes With Supreme Cdurt, 


* 896 


INDEX ¢, 
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10f ; Fetikts, 102 i, dies in London, ® Multan) ; tried, convicted, and im- 


427, 

" Malka - Sitd6a, 
hae 7, 287.8 e 

Mallesdh, Major, 257, 

Malwa, settle By A 

Manipur, diswter at, 3. 

Maivar, Méwarfvand J 

ising out of non-intel qention dur- 
ing Bentinck's rule, 113-INR 

Mayo, Earl of, Governor-Gesmal and 

iceroy, (Januarys £869), 267; invites 
Sher Ali to meet hing'26s ; <yree- 
ment with Russia, 2694 death, 271 ; 
College for Native SNébles at Ajmir 
named afte him, 273 comments on 
his ene refoxms, 275-280. 
» Meernf, reyolt at, «26. 

Me@u,g human’ sacrifice so-called, in 
Khond terrftopy, 182; put down by 
Macphersqn, 183; terminatior of 

® campaign, 201, ei 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles (Lotti ) Resident 
at Delhi, his facts and ergements, 25 ; 
his policy successful, 34; his picture 
of village confinunities, G1; at 
Héidarabad, 67; promat action ad 
Bhurtpur, 80, 7%, 
Government, eadCemancipation “of 
Press, 129-292; Minute or.’ Britisa 
position in Jrtia, 132 ; resigns the 
Service, *34. 

Moira, Earl ofthis early record, 1% 
= rare 41813), 11; his yew o' 
tl 
* on Nepal, 4, 







; his cal courage rp; 


makes peace with Nepal, 19; crushes * 


‘Athras 17 
2h; means t make nteh’ eA “Raich Su Chat 
r 


the Talukddp~ of 


“fhramount,” 23; forbidden ato 
ane * Piddigis, 25; resolves to (Rs- 
obey, 27; receives; 

and departs pear 
regarding Sindia, 3¢°5 
quess Hastitgs? 14.9 his great 
combinations, 31**yaposes treaty to 
Sintia ‘and "Amir ixhén, sa¢ pu. 
cesses, 44; retufh from seat of war, 
ad, ; digapproyes but accepts Malcolm’s 
arrangeents with Baji Rgp.gst ; ot 


ta, id. ; views 


desirou® of direct expansion, 55 ; fame: 
ofavoidngte lnterforence, td. yy evapES* 


Audf difficulty, 5%; unfit to 


» between 


ediate 


* malcontent Sisto, 


sk before him, 12; makts war /* ex-Peshvea, 2Ap 3 


mission to ‘ctf » 


mie Mar-@ 


conflicting d&ctrincs of Newall, 


aerrisoned for life, 202, is . . 
ultan, rising d,, 195; besieged, by 
Edwar 3 city stormed ty 
1840), 197 y citadel surrendered, 198. 
Munro, Sir ‘Figtmas, his evideticces: 
"Charter, 6; ‘his services in~South 
Mahratta country, 40; pfaised dy 
Canning, 419 his senjjments in 
regard to Mahrattas, 48; views 
of land questions, 58-50; t¢games 
Governor of Fort S, George 
(1820), 59-62 ; favours panchdyat 
syfem and Village Munsiffs, 633 








* dis revenue principles opposed, 645 


is pfmpt energy irf' regard to 
5 urmdse war (1824),72; judicial 
reforms interrupted by Amiherst's 
@epposition, 91, 92 ;, and by death, 


92. 
Mutiny, causes of, 223-225 ; RP 


%_ bell, Havelock, Néna, Rose, 
¢g 


Mysore, oquestered by Beptinck, 117; 
Lawrepre’s action, 257 ; ‘restoration 
of Woueydr dynasty, 316.9 * 

n a 


84q interim, N Gas attack surveying parties, 275. 


Nagpur ,(% Bhons4}, temporary _ar- 
vatigements, 54; aynexed by Dal- 
ohqusies 206; vigorgus measuies by 
*R. S, Hillis, 228. eS. a 
Naini TA, fatahlandslip at, 310,°% | 
ItYoa, Dhandu Panth, ad dt Soi? of 
treacherous | mas- 
sacie by (June 857), 227% exfpelled 
Ww Eygvel lock, 229; disappenr® in 
epalyungles, 235. 
i es, commends in 
indn, 1643 ipropere new treaty, 
165; resolved on overthrow of 
Amirs, ia, ; justice due to him, 166; 
action @gainst, marauders ing Upper 
Sindh, 172; inconsistent statements 
agd resignation, 217, 


igi and Ettrick, Lord, Governof of 


rt S, George, 267, 
Napier, General B. 
Magdalh), 232,, al 

Rign i acl ar; 


Lord Napier of 
plan of cam- 
and Abys- 


> msinia, 272, 4 * — 
tative States, #osperous condition of, 


der Lawreng, 256, . 
Dd. ae Gemeral), yAxplodes 


evenue officers, 59; jadipial refor magazine at@\[ultan 68. @ 
af, 63, 643 success*in lin#hce, 65 ; 4, Nicholson, t ¢! erat iligd at Delhi, 


founds #ducation aligns 66; dis- 
appreves of nif ‘3 proposals 
in regarl to Palmer and Co, 
067 ; acknpwledgas erro, 68; re- 


signss id. r *" 
Must , origin and charac, oot 
nm a a 


229, ° 
WNicholls, J. (Sir Jasper), ommands 
reserve column jn advance on Kath. 
andu (1816), 20, commani gril 
Bision in siege of Bhurt@ur (2825), 
84°84 ; succeeds Feneag Commander- 
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in-Chief, 182; concerts measures for 5 
fetreat from Ko “h 159. 
Njgdm, misrule in, hisgdominions, 66 ; 
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